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but  lamentation  and  various  sounds  of  misery,  but  it  ^vas  verj'  diflerent.  *  *  I 
found  the  prisoners  verj-  merry,  and  each  prepared  with  some  good  trick  to  play 
upon  the  Doctor.  *  *  In  my  opinion  the  heart  that  is  buried  in  a  dungeon  is  as 
precious  as  that  seated  upon  a  throne.  *  *  And  it  were  highly  to  be  wished  that 
legislative  power  would  thus  direct  the  law  rather  to  reformation  than  severity." — 
Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
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THE    KING'S    BENCH. 


THE   KING'S   BENCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PRISON  CHANGING  AND  THE   TALE     'A  TABLE.' 

"  Three  removes  are  as  bad  as  one  fire." 

Old  Proverb. 

"  The  Persians  have  a  habit  of  detailing  anecdotes  after  their 
feasts." — Travels  in  the  East. 

Charles  Montford  retired  to  his  bed,  musing 
on  the  story  of  the  author,  and  on  the  additional 
evidence  it  afforded  against  the  hiw  which  was 
mutually  oppressing  them  both,  but  little  dream- 
ing that  the  morrow  was  to  prove  to  him,  with 
most  personal  conviction,  how  entirely  that  law 
A  3 
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may  be  made  the  instrument  of  vengeance  rather 
than  of  justice — of  persecution  rather  than  of  right! 
Messrs.  Wing  and  Co.,  the  detaining  creditors  of 
Montford,  were  rich  men  ;  but  they  gathered  their 
riches  through  their  usurious  bills,  and  their  sharp 
practising  attorney :  they  were,  therefore,  men 
without  mercy  for  their  debtors.  We  have  already 
seen  that  an  acceptance  of  Montford's  to  the 
amount  of  142/.  I2s.  had  fallen  into  their  hands, 
upon  which  they  had  brought  an  action  against 
him  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  upon  which 
he  had  removed  into  the  Fleet.  He  had  been  here 
but  a  short  time  when  a  cognovit,  which  he  had 
previously  given  them,  jointly  with  a  friend,  and  to 
save  the  latter  from  further  law  expenses,  for  a  sum 
under  201.,  became  due;  and  Messrs. Wing  and  Co. 
had  now  the  option  of  entering  up  judgment  upon 
it,  and  suing  out  execution  for  this  sum  also. 
It  so  happened  that  this  small  action  against  his 
friend,  and  in  which,  by  signing  the  cognovit, 
Montford  was  now  himself  involved,  had  been 
commenced  by  a  serviceable  writ  (which  differs 
from  a  capias  in  this,  that  the  body  is  not  arrested 
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by  it)  taken  out  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
Thus  did  Charles  now  stand  in  the  position  of 
having  one  action  against  him  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  which  kept  him  in  the  Fleet,  and  a 
judgment  in  the  King's  Bench,  by  which  he  could 
be  removed  to  the  prison  of  that  court. 

And  here  we  will  explain  to  the  reader  a  curious 
point  of  common  law — (novel  office  for  a  clergy- 
man,)— and  one  for  w^hich  we,  in  our  dulness  of 
intellect,  can  find  no  food  for  advantage.  A  person 
being  arrested,  and  not  intending  to  go  to  White- 
cross-street,  can  only  remove  to  that  one  of  the 
other  debtors'  prisons, — the  King's  Bench  or  the 
Fleet, — in  whose  court  the  action  against  him  is 
laid  :  so  that  if  the  writ  be  in  the  Exchequer  or 
Common  Pleas,  he  goes  to  the  Fleet ;  if  the 
King's  Bench,  to  Banco  Regis.  So  far  so  good ; 
as  the  privilege,  in  either  case,  although  dearly 
paid  for,  is  a  great  accommodation. 

But  it  so  happens,  that  if  you  have  an  action 
against  you,  upon  which  you  have  removed  to  the 
Fleet,  as  soon  as  a  vindictive  creditor,  who  has 
another  action  against  you  in  the  Court  of  King's 
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Bench,  hears  of  your  entrance  mto  the  other  prison, 
he  has  only  to  wait  until  you  have  procured  a 
room,  paid  for  it  a  month  in  advance,  completed 
your  arrangements,  and  made  yourself  as  com- 
paratively comfortable  as  your  dwelling  will  admit; 
and  then  he  can  commence  his  system  of  per- 
secution, by  lodging  his  detainer  at  the  gate  ;  and 
having  obtained  execution,  he  can  take  you  up  by 
habeas  to  receive  judgment  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  which  immediately  commits  you  to  the 
custody  of  the  Marshal  of  the  Marshalsea:  so 
that,  without  being  able  to  go  back  to  arrange 
even  your  clothes  for  your  departure,  you  are 
delivered  over  to  the  tipstaff  of  the  other  prison, 
and  removed,  nolejis  volens,  into  your  new  abode. 
Nay,  more  ;  if,  after  you  have  again  become  in  a 
measure  settled  in  your  changed  quarters,  your 
first  action  in  the  Exchequer  or  Pleas  should  have 
run  on  also  to  execution,  your  former  plaintiff  can, 
in  his  turn,  take  you  up  by  habeas  to  his  court  for 
judgment;  and  there  you  are  put  to  the  incon- 
venience of  being  recommitted  to  the  Fleet,  to 
undergo  all  the  expenses  attendant  on  your  first 
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entrie^    in    time,    perhaps,    to   be    by    some   fresh 
action  again  sent  back  to  the  King's  Bench. 

To  effect  this  the  plaintiff  is  put  each  time  to  a 
considerable  expense  out  of  pocket ;  all  of  which, 
with  the  profit  it  involves  to  his  attorney,  is  put 
down  in  his  bill  of  costs,  which  you  must  even- 
tually pay  before  you  get  discharged  from  the 
action.  Can  any  system  of  persecution  partake 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  robbery,  or  be  more  la- 
mentable in  its  consequences  than  this?  But  to 
proceed. — 

Montford,  having  risen  in  the  morning,  was 
early  summoned  to  the  gate  of  the  Fleet  Prison, 
where  he  learnt  that  his  plaintiffs,  Messrs.  Wing 
and  Co.,  having  entered  up  their  judgment  upon 
their  small  action,  were  prepared  to  charge  him  in 
execution,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench : — his 
previous  notice  of  this  had  led  him  to  believe 
that  it  was  a  process  by  which  he  would  be  sent 
with  a  tipstaff  to  the  court,  and  after  hearing 
judgment,  return  to  the  Fleet  Prison.  He  was 
soon  convinced  of  his  error. 

Havino:  arrancfed  his  dress — it  would  have  been 
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well  could  he  have  done  so  with  his  actions — he 
accompanied  the  tipstaff  to  Westminster,  and  was 
taken  before  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  Here  he  was  asked  the  simple  question, 
"Are  you  prepared  to  pay  this  debt?"  and  upon 
answering  *'  No,"  was  committed,  not  as  he  ima- 
gined, back  to  the  Fleet,  but  to  the  custody  of  the 
Marshal  of  the  Marshalsea. 

In  pursuance  of  this  committal  he  was  removed, 
— as  in  the  case  of  his  former  departure  from 
Selby's, — to  the  Serjeants'-Inn  Coffee-house,  in 
Chancery  Lane;  where,  as  before,  a  bottle  of  wine 
was  broached  and  drank,  after  which,  the  tipstaff  of 
the  Fleet  handed  his  prisoner  over  to  the  tipstaff 
of  the  Marshal  of  the  Marshalsea ;  and  a  coach 
having  been  called,  Montford  was  in  a  short  time, 
and  de  subito,  as  far  as  he  had  fore-known,  on  his 
way  to  THE  King's  Bench. 

He  arrived  at  a  somewhat  late  hour,  considering 
the  time  at  which  the  habeas  had  been  taken  out, 
but  still  quite  as  soon  as  he  desired.  The  coach, 
after  having  proceeded  as  far  beyond  Blackfriars- 
bridge  as  brought  it  opposite   to   the  Magdalen, 
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turned  off  down  Wellington-street,  and  was  thus 
brought  by  the  nearest  route  to  the  Belvidere-place 
front  of  the  prison. 

This  entrance  gives  rather  a  favourable  idea  of 
the  place.  From  the  street  there  is  a  simple  gate 
for  passengers,  (not  a  carriage  entrance),  which 
brings  you  into  an  area  with  a  sort  of  garden  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  evergreens,  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other,  the  private  residence  of  the  Marshal, 
and  the  officers  of  the  managing  and  subordinate 
clerks ;  exactly  before  you  is  the  door  of  what  is 
called  the  upper  lobby,  on  the  right  of  which  is 
the  business  office  of  the  deputy  Marshal,  and  on 
the  left  a  small  partitioned  recess,  into  which  you 
pass  for  a  moment,  to  have  your  name  entered  in 
the  books,  and  to  pay  your  fee  of  six  shillings  and 
two  pence.  In  this  place  Montford  made  his 
second  entrance  payment  for  the  enviable  privilege 
of  passing  into  a  jail : — even  prisons  have  their 
turnpikes,  as  well  as  roads ! 

From  the  upper  lobby  Montford  descended  into 
the  lower ;  and  having  been  so  well  looked  at  by 
the  turnkey,  as  to  leave  little  fear  of  his  repassing 
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without  being  known,  he  entered  at  once  the  new 
scene  of  his  imprisonment,  escorted  by  the  watch- 
man, and  crier,  and  marshal's  constable  (we 
believe  the  three  occupations  are  centred  in  the 
one  Othello,)  towards  the  coffee-house,  in  which  he 
was  to  procure  his  lodging  for  the  night. 

This  coffee-house,  the  perquisite  of  the  Marshal, 
and  let  by  him  to  a  widow  of  the  name  of  Her- 
bert, is  one  of  the  superior  conveniences  of  the 
King's  Bench,  which,  by  the  way,  is  from  this  very 
establishment  often  entitled  "  Herbert's  Hotel,"  by 
those  who  do  not  choose  to  be  addressed  to  a 
prison,  and  letters  with  this  direction  are  sure  to 
reach  an  inmate  of  the  jail. 

In  Banco  Regis  the  coffee-house  is  not  as  in  the 
Fleet,  a  mere  drinking  and  dining-room;  it  is  a 
building  with  a  regular  coffee-room,  a  tap,  a  bar,  a 
kitchen,  and  scullery,  and  bed-rooms  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  new  comers  ;  thus  far  resembling 
an  hotel,  on  a  small  scale,  out  of  doors.  And  if  it 
be  like  an  hotel  in  establishment,  so  does  it 
also  resemble  one  in  expense.  The  eatables  and 
wines  are  charged  at  hotel  prices,  and  the  beds  at 
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half-a-crown  and  three  and  sixpence  per  night. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  the  fair  widow,  who  just 
now  has  a  most  uncivil  and  unlovely  subordinate* 
in  office,  is  making  a  speedy  fortune. 

Montford  soon  found  in  the  Bench  one  or  two 
acquaintances  of  his  former  halcyon  days,  upon  the 
memory  of  which  he  was  asked  by  a  gentleman  re- 
siding in  No.  1  staircase  to  a  dinner  party,  that 
was  just  about  to  assemble  in  his  room.  He  had 
been,  as  we  have  told,  first  shown  to  the  coffee- 
house, where,  having  procured  a  sleeping  apart- 
ment, and  paid  for  it  in  advance, — the  bar- woman 
not  choosing  to  give  credit  until  the  new  lodger 
had  slept  in  the  bed  that  he  was  hiring,  as  they  do 
in  less  suspicious  taverns, — he  was  accompanied 
by  the  waiter  to  his  room,  in  order  that  he  might 
know  its  locality ;  and  having  been  first  informed 
by  the  sycophantic  abigail  at  the  bar  that  the 
regulation  was,  that  the  coffee-house  should  close 
at  eleven,  and  that  she  could  not  think  of  sitting 
up  longer,  he  sallied  forth  to  dine  with  the  gen- 

•  since  dismissed. 
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tleman  in  No.  1.  staircase,  without  even  so  much 
as  walking  round  the  prison  on  a  tour  of  survey. 

Arrived  in  the  room  of  his  new  acquaintance, 
Montford  was  surprised  at  its  extent,  it  being 
nearly  the  best  room  in  the  prison,  and  upwards 
of  twenty  feet  in  length ;  better  furnished,  too, 
than  any  apartment  (except  Mr.  Oxendon's)  that 
he  had  seen  in  the  Fleet,  having  a  good  carpet, 
sideboard,  some  pictures,  a  piano,  and  a  dining- 
table,  capable  of  dining  fourteen  or  sixteen 
persons. 

The  gentleman  who  received  him  was  one  of 
those  excellent  good  fellows  who,  partaking  some- 
what of  the  Falstaff  cast  of  figure,  and  having  a 
natural  good  temper,  have  also  acquired  in  their 
experience  in  the  world  so  large  a  fund  of  anecdote, 
information,  and  drollery,  that  they  are  able  to  tell 
every  body  something  which  they  did  not  pre- 
viously know,  and  to  convulse  a  whole  company 
with  laughter  at  a  joke  or  story  which  they  had 
never  before  heard.  A  little  coarseness  would 
sometimes  enter  into  his  manner,  but  he  always 
contrived  to  reUsh  it  with  wit;    and  at  him — as 
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at  Liston--you  shook  your  sides  and  senses,  so 
that  "disgust"  had  no  place  upon  which  he  could 
alight  without  falling.  You  never  could  be  in  his 
company  without  enjoying  it,  and  yet  you  won- 
dered why.  When  Montford  knew  him  better 
afterwards,  he  found  that  he  had  a  good  heart  as 
well  as  a  civil  tongue ;  and  that  he  had  displayed, 
on  several  occasions,  a  considerable  share  of 
humanity  to  prisoners  in  distress.  There  was  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  stood  himself  in  want. 

There  were  several  gentlemen  of  rank  and 
station  at  his  party :  one  son  of  an  English 
admiral — one  ruler,  a  punster  and  a  wit — a  fine 
noble  young  fellow,  and  the  heir  (with  one  frail 
contingency)  to  an  earldom — and  that  celebrated 
gentleman,  Mr.  Pea-green  Hayne,  whose  rival's 
nuptial  bed  was  once  compared  to  a  dilemma  into 
which  he  had  put  his  Foote  ! 

Montford  was  introduced ;  and,  in  fact,  not 
a  little  pleased  with  the  company  of  which  he 
found  himself  a  member.  The  dinner  was  de- 
cidedly good  —  soup,  sauces,  seasoning,  and 
game  !  —  and  what  matter  the  et  ceteras  ?     We 
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are  not  bound  to  speak  of  the  haunch  of  venison, 
the  jelly,  the  punch,  or  the  liqueurs,  preliminaries 
to  the  Stilton.  Suffice  it  that  such  things  ivere^ 
and  that  they  passed  into  joyous  hearts  and 
stomachs,  redolent  with  the  spice  of  the  con- 
versation, and  sparkling  with  the  froth  of  the 
Champagne ! 

The  old  ruler  and  punster  made  hon  mots 
incessant ;  Hayne  gave  a  fair  description  of  his 
dressing-case,  and  not  a  bad  imitation  of  the 
manner  of  "Old  Mr.  Foote;"  and  the  host  did, 
indeed,  tell  cachinnatory  anecdotes  of  new  and 
odd  things.  There  were,  too,  some  good  songs 
sung,  among  which  was  one  of  Moore's,  the 
music  of  which  is  yet  unpublished,  and  the 
words  Little  known.  If  we  remember  the  latter, 
they  ran  thus  : — 

•'  With  all  my  soul  then  let  us  part, 
Since  both  are  anxious  to  be  free  ; 
And  I  will  give  you  back  your  heart, 
If  you  will  send  back  mine  to  me. 

"  We've  pass'd  some  happy  days  together, 
But  joys  are  ever  on  the  wing ; 
And  spring  would  be  but  gloomy  weather, 
If  we  had  nothing  else  but  spring. 
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"  Farewell! — and  when  some  future  lover 
Shall  claim  the  heart  which  I  resign. 
And  in  exulting  joy  discover 

All  those  charms  which  once  v;ere  mine, 

"  I  think  I  should  be  sweetly  blest, 
If,  in  a  soft  expiring  sigh, 
You  said,  when  to  his  bosom  prest, 
*  He  loved  not  half  so  well  as  I.'  " 

But  the  stories  of  the  host,  were  the  richest 
things;  and  some  of  them  are  not  to  be  forgotten. 
We  remember  one  in  "  Par-ti-cii-/«r,"  as  John 
Reeve  says. 

*'  In  one  of  the  rooms  at  the  top  of  this  stair- 
case," said  he,  in  the  midst  of  a  conversation  upon 
the  means  whereby  some  of  the  prisoners  lived, 
"  there  resided  a  person  of  the  name  of  Pelukin. 
He  had  been  some  time  in  the  Bench,  lived  well, 
paid  ready  money,  and  always,  in  the  season,  exhi- 
bited outside  his  window  a  grand  hanging  of  game. 
You  might  see  hares,  turkeys,  pheasants,  par- 
tridges, and  grouse.  Nobody  ever  came  to  see 
this  man ;  and  at  last  it  became  a  matter  of 
curiosity  (people  will  be  curious  in  small  com- 
munities) how  master  Pelukin  got  the  money  to 
sport  his  game.     We  knew  he  didn't  poach,  but 
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the  question  was,  what  did  he  do?  At  last  we 
discovered  that  he  lived  by  writing  begging  letters, 
and  he  at  once  got  the  nick-name  of  *  Mendicity 
Pelukin.'  He  would  put  an  advertisement  in  the 
papers: — 

"  '  O  that  the  eye  of  Charity  may  meet  this ! 
Alas!  a  respectable  and  amiable  family  are  plunged 
into  the  most  fearful  distress;  the  husband  is  taken 
to  jail ;  the  wife,  for  the  fifteenth  time,  is  on  the 
eve  of  her  confinement ;  the  children  are  starving ; 
and  the  furniture,  all  but  one  straw  mattrass,  has 
been  sold  off  in  execution,  and  fallen  a  prey  to  a 
remorseless  creditor.  What — what  is  to  be  done  ? 
Unhappily,  they  who  have  once  been  proud  and 
prosperous,  must  now  appeal  to  the  public  for 
bread! — We  will  say  no  more.  Subscriptions 
received  at  Messrs.  Cockburn  &  Co.'s,  Whitehall ; 
Glyn,  Halifax,  &  Co.'s,  Lombard-street ;  and  other 
respectable  bankers',  who  have  kindly  opened  books 
for  the  purposes  of  humanity.' " 

The  tone  of  mock  sympathy  with  which  the 
droll  host  in  Banco  spouted  this  advertisement, 
raised  an  irresistible  laugh. 
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"  Well,"  continued  he,  ^'  by  these  means  my 
friend  Pelukin  raised  an  infinite  deal  of  money,  as 
much  as  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  once  or 
twice,  when  benevolence  was  at  a  discount,  even 
twenty  guineas  a  week.  And  so  lived  '  Mendicity 
Pelukin.'" 

"  I  suppose,  Mr.  Montford,  you  know  what  a 
Whistling-shop  is  ?" 

"  O  yes ;  I  have  visited  one  in  the  Fleet." 

"  Well,  what  you  call  a  Whistling-shop  in 
Farringdon-street,  we,  in  Belvidere-place,  desig- 
nate a  *  Tape-shop'  In  these  prohibited  reservoirs 
of  gin  and  jollity,  we  sometimes  venture  on  a 
rattling  of  the  bones,  or  a  game  of  ecarte  or  whist. 
Pelukin  never  entered  a  Tape-shop  without,  in  a 
few  minutes,  falling  into  an  impregnable  sleep ; 
and  then  an  Irish  pig  at  Donnybrook  fair  never 
grunted  half  so  fervently!  O  the  measured  ear- 
nestness of  that  snore,  grunt !  grunt!  grunt!!!  and 
Mr.  P.  did  snore  as  well  as  a  pilot  in  the  Channel, 
•  after  the  ship  is  safe. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  *' we  were  one  evening 
playing  a  rubber  in  M 's  room,  and  Pelukin 
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came  in  in  the  middle  of  it.  He  called  for  his 
glass  of  grog,  and  had  not  taken  two  sips  of  it 
before  he  fell  asleep. 

"  *  Kor-re — kor-re — kor-re,' — went    Mendicity 
Pelukin. 

"  *  But  suppose  we  call  him  Dormouse  Pelukin, 
for  being  torpid?'  said  one  of  the  players  ;  and  he 
was  called  Dormouse  Pelukin  accordingly. 

" '  And  suppose  we  play  him  a  good  trick,'  whis- 
pered another  of  the  four.  *  Let  us  put  out  the 
lights,  and  appeal  to  him  upon  some  point  of  arbi- 
tration in  the  game.' 

"'Good!  good!'  cried  the  other  players;  and 
the  experiment  was  at  once  tried. 

"We  put  out  the  lights,  and  threw  some  water 
upon  the  fire,  so  that  there  might  be  no  redness 
in  the  coals,  and  then  I  shouted  in  the  ears  of 
Pelukin,  and  gave  him  three  lusty  blows  on  the 
shoulder. 

"  Pelukin,  Pelukin,  Pelukin !"  bellowed  I,  *  will 
you  see  me  cheated  V 

"  '  No,'  half  grunted  Pelukin,  opening  his  eyes. 

"  '  Well  then,   you  have  been  looking  on  this 
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game  ever  since  its  commencement ;  now  tell  me, 
did'nt  ]\Ir.  B revoke  V 

^"I  can't  see,'  saidPelukin,  rubbing  his  eye-balls. 

"^ Can't  see!  can't  see!  why,  man,  there  is  a 
blazing  fire,  two  candles  on  the  table,  and  the 
cards  right  before  you;  what  do  you  mean  by 
*  can't  see?' 

"  *No — is  there?'  asked  Pelukin;  *  you  don't  say 
so;  where's  the  candle?   T  don't  see  it.' 

"'There — there  it  is,'  said  I,  sticking  my  own 
thumb  in  his  hands;  Hhere,  now  you're  holdin"" 
it  yourself,  and  if  you  don't  mind,  you'll  set  your 
hair  on  fire.    There,  now  tell  me,  isn't  it  a  revoke?' 

"  '  Oh!— Oh  !'— groaned  Pelukin. 

"'Why,'  said  I,  'what's  the  matter?  are  you 
ill  ?  why  you  are  as  white  as  a  sheet.' 

"  '  Oh^ — dear! — Oh — dear!'  regroaned  the  Men- 
dicant. '  Oh  ! — what  a  calamity  has  befallen  me  ! 
Oh !  I  have  lost  my  sight.     I  can't  see  a  bit.' 

"  '  Can't  see,  man — Can't  see — you  must  be  mad. 
Can't  see  with  the  cards  before  you,  and  the  candle 
in  your  hand  !' 

"  '  Oh — no  ! —  I    can't    see  !'  and  Pelukin   was 
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now  beginning  to  be  in  agony,  and  to  breathe 
hard. 

"  ^  Come,  come,  you're  making  game  of  us — it's 
nonsense  to  say  you  can't  see,  when  your  eyes  are 
wide  open.' 

"  *  Wide  open ! — Oh ! — you  don't  say  so ; — Oh ! — 
wide  open ! — Oh  ! — so  they  are  ! — Oh  !  what  a 
calamity !' 

"  *  Why,  Pelukin — Pelukin,  my  good  fellow, 
what's  the  matter  V 

"*0h!— I'm  blind!— I'm  struck  blind  !— I'm 
stone  blind! — I  can't  see. — Oh! — I  have  been  a 
very  wicked  man !' 

"  *  Nonsense,  Pelukin — you  wicked- — why  you've 
never  done  any  harm  here ! — What  have  you  got  to 
reproach  yourself  with  V 

"  *  Oh ! — a  great  deal — I've — I've — I've  imposed 
— Oh — never  mind,  lead  me  to  my  room. — O  this 
awful  calamity !' 

"  *  You're  dreaming,  Pelukin — you  must  be 
dreaming — your  eyes  are  as  wide  open  as  ever  they 
can  be.' 

"  '  I  know  they  are,  but  still  I  cannot  see. — I'm 
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struck  suddenly  blind — I've  got  the  candle  in  my 
hand,  and  you  say  the  cards  are  before  me ;  and 
yet  I  can't  see  either  one  or  the  other.  Oh ! — lead 
me  to  my  room — lead  me  to  my  room  1' 

"  The  mandate  was  now  obeyed.  Two  of  us 
took  him  by  either  arm,  and,  having  opened 
the  green  baize  door,  and  next  the  wooden  one, 
so  fairly  getting  our  friend  Pelukin  on  to  the 
staircase  on  the  outside,  the  full  broad  bright 
light  of  '  the  great  round  moon '  streamed  glori- 
ously upon  his  sight;  and  he,  fancying  that  the 
sense  of  which  he  had  been  suddenly  deprived 
had  been  as  suddenly  restored,  leaped  with  many 
a  wild  bound  and  thankful  ejaculation,  to  the 
infinite  laughter  and  delight  of  the  whist-players 
before-named. 

"  It  was  when  this  jovial  burst  of  very  natural 
laughter  broke  upon  his  ears,  that  Pelukin  was 
first  brought  to  his  senses ;  and  then  discovering 
the  trick  that  had  been  played,  and  cursing,  with 
the  heartiest  passion,  the  impostors  of  the  tape- 
shop,  he  repaired  to  his  room,  and  has  never  for- 
given the  indignity  to  this  day." 
B  2 
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The  host  concluded  this  droll  anecdote ;  the 
party  drank  more  wine,  sung  more  songs,  emptied 
more  coffee-cups,  listened  to  more  stories,  and 
demolished  more  punch,  when  Montford  retired  to 
the  coffee-house ;  and,  after  knocking  up  the  ser- 
vants, who  had  shut  the  doors  at  eleven,  as  the 
abigail  said,  proceeded  up  stairs  to  his  room,  and 
slept  ''  more  soundly  than  I  can  tell." 


CHAPTER  11. 


A     PRISON     SKETCH. 


A  most  commodious  dwelling,  with  outbuildings  suited  for  every 
family  purpose." — George  Robins. 


Charles  Montford  dozed  and  dreamt  through 
the  night.  People  sometimes  think  in  their  very 
dreams  upon  events  which  have  occurred  during 
the  day.  Having  exhausted  himself  in  this  sort 
of  visionary  occupation,  this  was,  perhaps,  one 
reason  why  our  hero  slept  with  unusual  soundness 
in  the  morning,  enjoying  one  of  those  long 
luxurious  naps  of  matin  peacefulness,  which  one 
would  not  have  for  a  world  disturbed,  until  that 
peculiar  7iick  of  time  which,  upon  hours,  as  upon 
dice,  may  be  recorded  in  the  number  eleven. 
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Little  pleasure,  therefore,  did  Montford  ex- 
perience, when,  at  about  the  time  of  one  quarter 
to  eight  in  the  morning,  after  his  entertainment, 
he  heard  a  thundering  turnkey  rattle  at  his 
door. 

"Who's  there?"  drawled  he,  as  he  opened 
his  eyes  only  to  let  them  close  again,  like  green 
baize  doors  upon  lazy  hinges. 

"  You're  wanted.  Sir,"  said  a  gruff  voice  from 
without. 

"  Who  wants  me  ?  " 

"  You're  wanted  at  the  gate.  Sir,  directly," 
repeated  he,  on  the  outside. 

Montford  now  opened  his  eyes  in  earnest,  and 
leaped  out  of  bed.  He  was  uncertain  whether 
there  had  arrived  to  him  a  detainer  or  a  discharge. 
He  repaired  to  the  lobby. 

And  for  what  purpose,  reader,  do  you  think 
he  was  knocked  out  of  bed  at  that  particular 
crisis  of  one  quarter  to  eight? 

To  be  looked  at. — You  stare — but  it  was  even 
so.  Every  comer,  or  rather  goer,  into  the  King's 
Bench,  is  awakened  about  the  same  hour  of  the 
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morning  of  the  second  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  his  physiognomy  examined  by  the  turnkeys, 
so  that  each  and  all  of  them  may  have  his  features 
impressed  upon  their  minds  and  memory,  and  be 
able  to  stop  him  in  case  he  should  attempt  to 
walk  out  of  the  prison  as  a  visitor,  having  come 
in.  So  that  every  man,  in  Banco  Regis,  riseth 
at  about  the  eighth  hour  after  the  first  midnight 
spent  therein,  to  have  the  manner  and  measure 
of  his  countenance  taken  at  the  key. 

Well — Montford  having  given  the  sum  of  one 
shilling  to  each  of  the  turnkeys,  to  add  to  the 
effect  of  their  scrutiny,  decamped  into  the  racquet 
ground,  and  made  a  survey  of  the  prison. 

The  King's  Bench  (we  shall  not  trouble  our 
hero  by  putting  the  description  into  his  own 
mouth)  is  a  building  differing  in  architecture 
and  construction,  from  any  of  the  other  prisons, 
whether  for  crime  or  debt. 

On  entering  from  the  gate,  you  have  the 
coffee-room,  somewhat  thrown  back  on  the  left ; 
on  the  right,  the  "  state-house,"  originally  designed 
for  state  prisoners;    and  the   capacious,    oblong, 
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inany-galleried  prison  itself,  built  at  a  distance  of 
a  few  feet  from  the  back  wall,  and,  in  front,  facing 
an  area  of  four  large  racquet  courts,  and  a  fine 
broad  gravelled  carriage,  and  paved  foot-way. 
The  wall  of  enclosure  is  about  as  high  as  that 
of  the  Fleet,  and  is  equally  surmounted  by  proof 
spikes,  but  the  actual  jail  is  more  like  a  row 
of  houses ;  and,  in  every  way,  more  commodious 
and  comfortable,  and,  what  is  better,  less  expen- 
sive than  the  prison  of  Farringdon-street.  De- 
servedly, it  takes  the  first  rank  in  the  melancholy 
list  of  metropolitan  prisons. 

The  main  building  of  the  King's  Bench  consists 
of  a  double  row  of  rooms  in  stories;  the  doors  of 
one  set  opening  in  front  of  the  racquet  court, 
and  of  the  other  facing  the  back  wall,  with  at 
either  end  wide  well-staircases,  that  might  have 
done  for  a  baronial  hall  in  the  olden  time,  and 
which  serve  to  lead  to  two  suites  or  galleries 
of  rooms  looking  upon,  or  over,  according  to  their 
height, — either  side- wall  of  the  prison. 

The  manner  in  which  the  building  is  con- 
structed is    in   this  way  advantageous,    that  each. 
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"  staircase"  is  perfectly  private,  and  opens  into 
its  respective  rooms,  like  the  chambers  of  bar- 
risters and  attorneys  in  the  Temple,  and  the  inns 
of  court  ;  so  that  every  prisoner  can  keep  to 
himself,  and  runs  no  risk  of  disturbance  from 
riots,  similar  to  those  which  upset  the  quiet  of 
the  long  arched  galleries  of  the  Fleet. 

Along  the  front  of  the  King's  Bench,  on  the 
ground-floor,  are  four  chandler's  shops,  where  the 
common  necessaries  sold  by  that  class  of  tradesmen 
out  of  doors,  can  all  be  procured ;  and  where  the 
several  dispositions  of  the  owners  are  judged  accor- 
ding to  the  different  degrees  of  credit  which  they 
may  think  proper  to  give.  There  is  also  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  building,  a  sort  of  market,  with 
half  a  dozen  shambles,  containing  two  butchers' 
shops,  one  coal-shed,  one  fish-stall,  and  two  vege- 
table stands;  all  matters  of  common  convenience 
to  the  prisoners,  and  some  little  profit  to  the 
marshal. 

Beyond  this  rival  market  to  Leadenhall,  Hun- 
gerford.  Billingsgate,    and   Covent-garden,  stands, 
great  in  the  dignity  of   chimneys  and  sky-lights, 
b8 
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the  "  Public  Kitchen,"  at  present  in  the  hands 
and  under  the  superintendence,  of  a  surly,  miserly 
old  dotard,  of  the  name  of  Baker,  who  has  a 
blue-eyed  and  black-haired  scullion -girl,  cooking  in 
the  same  kitchen  by  day,  and  reposing  in  the  same 
bed-room  by  night ;  to  assist  him,  as  people  say,  in 
making  a  fortune. 

And  while  we  are  upon  the  mention  of  this 
fact,  it  might  not  be  amiss  that  we  should  remark 
upon  the  customary  privileges  of  the  cook  to  a 
jail.  This  important  personage  then  dresses  your 
dinner,  if  you  choose ;  and  he  charges  you  no 
small  portion  of  its  value  for  doing  you  that  favour. 
He  roasts  you  a  goose  for  a  shilling,  or  a  duck  for 
eight-pence ;  he  boils  you  for  two-pence,  potatoes 
which  cost  a  penny ;  he  fries  you  for  four-pence,  a 
sole  which  cost  sixpence ;  he  evades  the  Act  of 
Parliament  which  provides  that  he  shall  give  you 
two  kettles  of  hot  water  for  nothing,  out  of  the 
copper — by  refusing  to  give  you  one  kettle  of 
hoiling  water,  unless  you  pay  for  it.  Government 
had  forgotten  to  stipulate  that  the  water  should 
boil !     He  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  licensed   robber ; 
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and  the  impositions  he  practises,  are  most  infamous. 
He  is,  of  course,  represented  in  diflferent  places  by 
persons  of  different  mould  ;  but  Old  Baker,  of  the 
Bench,  is  one  of  the  worst  specimens  of  the 
peculiar  class  of  animals  to  which  he  belongs.  We 
remember  a  circumstance  of  a  poor  prisoner  having 
received  a  present  of  some  game  and  poultry,  and 
asking  some  of  his  fellow-prisoners  to  dine  with 
him.  Old  Baker  volunteered  to  cook  the  dinner ; 
he  did  so;  and  when  it  was  ready  to  be  taken  up, 
the  poor  man's  cloth  laid,  and  the  poor  man's 
guests  assembled,  the  old  ruffian  sent  in  a  charge 
of  four  shillings  for  the  cooking,  and  refused  to  let 
the  dinner  go  without  the  money.  The  poor 
fellow  had  not  a  farthing  in  the  world;  and  he  was, 
after  trying  various  expedients,  obliged  to  send  out 
and  pawn  a  coat  before  he  could  put  before  his 
company,  the  fare  with  which  fortune  had  endowed 
him. 

Opposite  to  the  public  kitchen  at  the  other 
end,  and  with  the  Bench  intervening,  is  a  bake- 
house and  baker's  shop  next  to  the  Coffee  room, 
a   great    convenience    for    the    prisoners  ;     where 
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they  may  procure  wholesome  bread,  and  have  pies 
and  cakes  baked,  and  dinners  cooked  at  a  moderate 
and  reasonable  rate. 

We  ought  to  have  mentioned,  that  besides  the 
kitchen  before-named,  there  is  in  front  of  the 
Bench  another  *^  place  of  cookery,"  superintended 
by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Clifford^  old,  palsied, 
and  without  a  care  for  any  other  god  than 
mammon.  It  is  probable  that  a  more  melancholy 
specimen  of  a  miser  was  never  seen.  It  has  been 
said,  that  no  tyrant  is  so  severe  as  the  master  who 
has  once  been  a  slave ;  and,  taking  old  Clifford  as 
a  precedent,  we  might  almost  say  that  no  creditor 
is  so  severe  as  the  man  who  has  been  a  prisoner 
for  debt.  His  is,  however,  happily  rather  an 
exception  than  a  rule. 

But  the  harshness  of  this  old  fellow  is  almost 
unaccountable — it  surpasses  general  credit.  We 
find  that  he  has  not,  in  any  single  instance,  given 
credit  to  a  gentleman  confined  for  debt,  without 
serving  him  with  a  writ  previous  to  his  discharge ; 
and  when  the  amount  was  large  enough,  lodging  a 
detainer  to  keep  him  in  jail.     In  this  respect  he 
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has  availed  himself  of  the  meanest  and  most 
heartless  of  remedies.  A  curious  anecdote  is 
related  of  Clifford  —  upon  his  own  authority; 
nay,  we  believe  that  to  satisfy  a  pique  against 
the  late  marshal,  he  made  an  affidavit  of  its 
truth. 

When  the  aged,  and  almost  childish,  Mr.  Jones 
occupied  the  situation  of  marshal  of  the  Marshal- 
sea,  old  Clifford,  it  appears,  committed  some  grave 
offence  against  the  powers  that  were,  and  was  for 
the  same  committed  to  Horsemonger-lane  Jail. 
Here  he  arrived  at  a  critical  moment. — A  day  or 
two  before,  a  couple  of  murderers  had  been 
hanged,  and  he  of  the  cookery  w"as  destined  to 
sleep  his  first  night's  slumber  in  their  deserted 
cell. 

"  My  God !"  said  he,  on  entering,  "  what  a 
horrid  place — it's  very  dark." 

"  Vy  yes,"  replied  the  turnkey,  "  it  is  dark,  but 
it's  not  so  horrid  neither.  Them  two  poor  fellows 
as  vas  hanged  the  day  afore  yesterday  vas  very  veil 
satisfied  vith  their  'commodation." 

This  was  pleasant  news   for   the  cook,   and  he 
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went  to  bed  upon  it.     The  key  was  turned  upon 
him,  and  no  doubt,  before  he  retired  to  rest, 

"  He  felt  like  one  who  trod  alone 
Some  banquet  hall  deserted." 

"  About  midnight  (so  he  declares)  the  spirits  of 
the  two  poor  fellows  as  vas  hanged  came  and  stood 
bolt  upright  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  and  von  of  'em 
axed  me,  *  ClitFord,'  says  he,  *  be  you  here  for  debt 
or  for  murder?' — at  vitch,  I  not  being  able  to 
answer,  shoved  my  head  under  the  counterpane, 
and  shivered  all  hover  like  a  haspen-leaf.  Veil,  my 
teeth  chattered,  and  my  bones  knocked  together, 
and  my  jaws  bobbed  up  and  down,  and  I  did'nt 
know  vot  had  corned  over  me  like  ;  but  by-and-by 
I  took  heart,  and  lifted  my  head  out  of  chancery, 
and  then  the  happaritions  vas  clean  gone  ;  but  the 
effect  of  that  ere  night  has  palsied  my  limbs,  and 
I've  shooked  ever  since,  just  as  you  see  me,  to  this 
day." 

Certain  it  is  that  the  old  man  trembles  with  a 
palsied  motion  that  might  well  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  a  sudden  fright!  In  each  term-time, 
however,   he   takes  out   his   day-rule — makes   his 
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trips  to  Gravesend,  Margate,  or  Herne-Bay,  and 
returns  in  fitting  time  with  health  and  strength 
recruited,  to  charge  his  shilling  for  stewing  a 
steak,  and  his  penny  for  boiling  a  potatoe.  His 
Ude  and  Kitchener  occupation  turns  him  in  about 
300/.  a  year.  Perhaps  he  is  detained  at  his  own 
suit,  perhaps  at  a  creditor's :  if  at  his  own,  how 
rascally,  if  at  a  creditors,  how  useless. 

When  we  mention  a  very  decent,  convenient, 
and  well  conducted  infirmary,  and  pass  our  praise 
upon  the  excellent  supply  of  water  from  the  half- 
dozen  pumps  about  the  building,  we  believe  we 
shall  have  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  description. 
It  is  right,  however,  to  say  that  the  water  of  that 
particular  pump  surnamed  the  Dolphin,  (and  like 
other  dolphins,  likely  to  change  its  colour  before  it 
ceases  to  be,)  is  so  good  as  to  be  almost  a  luxury ; 
and  that  the  Infirmary  has  a  plentiful  supply  of 
medicines,  and  two  skilful  medical  attendants 
attached  to  the  prison.  In  short,  looking  at  the 
actual  necessaries,  and  many  conveniences  con- 
tained within  the  precincts  of  the  modern  King's 
Bench  Prison,  it  is  astonishing  to  reflect  upon  the 
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large  amount  of  misery,  degradation,  and  destitu- 
tion to  be  found,  within  its  walls. 

Of  the  two  public  houses  at  either  end  of  the 
building,  nomenclated  "  The  Tap"  and  ''  The 
Brace,"  we  shall  speak  anon. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ROOMS— "A  YOUNG  PRISONER"— A  COUNTRY- 
MAN'S CHOLERA. 

''  Apartments  to  let  unfurnished." — Lodging  House  Window. 

''  All— all  have  perished,  and  my  son  is  dust  1" 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

'•  Pull-ho  cheerily  !" — Sea  Song. 

MoNTFORD,  in  the  first  stage  of  his  imprisonment 
in  the  Bench,  was  warned  of  the  propriety  of 
applying  for  a  room.  This  he  did  ; — the  appli- 
cation being  made  to  Mr.  Colwell,  the  head 
turnkey,  and,  we  believe,  nominal  chum-master 
to  the  prison ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of 
days,  Charles  was  presented  with  what  is  called 
a  chum- ticket,  a  card  billeting  him  upon  a  par- 
ticular  number,   in   a  particular   staircase,    as   the 
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room  which  he  was  henceforth  to  occupy,  upon 
payment  of  the  reasonable  disbursement  of  one 
shilling  per  week  to  the  marshal.  Here  was,  at 
all  events,  an  advantage  over  the  infamous  system 
pursued  in  the  Fleet. 

Our  friend's  next  search  was  in  quest  of  fur- 
niture, which,  not  having  his  own,  he  was,  of 
course,  obliged  to  hire ;  and  this,  after  some  little 
canvassing  in  sundry  quarters,  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  for  the  sum  of  seven  shillings  per 
week. 

There  are  several  individuals  in  and  about  the 
prison,  who  subsist  by  letting  furniture  to  the 
inmates  ;  and  more  than  one  of  the  turnkeys 
occasionally  do  the  same.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Colwell, 
who  supplied  Montford,  has  the  best  means  of 
providing  comfortably  for  a  prisoner,  and  is,  at 
the  same  time,  indulgent,  as  well  as  patient,  in 
the  collection  of  her  dues. 

The  King's  Bench  is  very  much  superior  to 
the  Fleet  in  the  disposition  of  its  rooms  ;  they 
being  built  in  stories,  with  a  staircase  up  the 
middle,   opening   upon    the   right   and    upon    the 
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left,  thus  resembling  a  suite  of  chambers,  rather 
than  a  congregation  of  cells.  The  rooms  of  the 
first  and  ground  -  floors,  are,  however,  arched, 
while  those  of  the  upper  stories  are  like  any 
common  apartment.  They  are  all  annually  white- 
washed at  the  expense  of  the  board  of  works ; 
but  many  of  them  have  been  papered  and  others 
stencilled  by  prisoners,  who  have  had  the  means 
of  studying  appearance  and  comfort. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that 
the  marshal  pays  a  monthly  visit  to  each  apart- 
ment, inquiring  the  number  of  its  inmates,  and 
whether  more  sleep  in  the  room  than  are  by  the 
regulations  entitled.  He  also  inspects  the  shops, 
and  takes  a  survey  of  the  weights  and  measures 
of  the  prison  tradesmen.  In  this  duty  he  is 
usually  accompanied  by  the  deputy-marshal,  and 
one  or  more  of  the  turnkeys  ;  and  it  is  but 
justice  to  say  that  the  visits  of  the  present  marshal 
are  always  conducted  with  delicacy  and  polite 
feeling.  The  room  rent  is  collected  on  the 
Monday  and  Tuesday  mornings  in  each  week. 

Montford  was   fortunate  enough  to   procure   a 
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room  in  one  of  the  front  staircases,  which  its 
previous  occupier  had  taken  some  pains  to  colour, 
and  with  the  decent  furniture  which  Mrs.  Colwell 
had  provided,  he  felt  his  situation  one  of  com- 
parative comfort,  when  placed  in  contrast  with 
his  position  in  the  Fleet. 

Neither  for  the  first  week  did  time  hang 
heavily  upon  his  hands.  He  had  new  acquain- 
tance to  make  —  new  occurrences  to  witness — 
new  information  to  gain — and  a  host  of  new 
characters  passing  before  him,  each  presenting 
some  remarkable  feature  in  the  wonderful  and 
varied   physiognomy  of  life. 

The  nobleman  and  his  creditor  —  the  lawyer 
and  his  debtor  —  the  gambler  and  his  crony — 
the  swindler  and  his  tricks — the  young  bird  with 
salt  upon  his  tail,  and  the  old  one  that  was  not 
to  be  caught  with  chaff — the  hard-hearted  and 
the  soft-hearted — the  soldier  and  the  bard — the 
thief  and  the  victim — the  libeller — the  smuggler — 
the  ruined  family — the  wild  boy — the  young  and 
delicate  woman  —  and  the  hoary  white-headed 
decrepit    old     man.       Stores    of    incidents    were 
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before    him,   vivid    with   the    strong    colouring    of 
nature,  rich  with  the  experience  of  the  world. 

In  transferring  such  knowledge  as  was  thus 
gained,  from  our  hero  to  our  readers,  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  place  before  tliem  a  few  sketches 
of  individuals  and  scenes  which  bear  upon  the 
important  question  which  it  is  the  great  object 
of  these  pages  to  place  in  its  true  light.  We 
besfin  with  an   anecdote  of 
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"  The  world  knocks  to  and  fro, 
My  archery  is  all  unlearned, 
And  grief  against  myself  has  turned 

My  arrows  and  my  bow." — T.  Hood.    \ 

It  was  one  of  those  "jovial  dark  fifth  nights" 
of  the  month  of  November,  with  which  school- 
boys delight,  or  did,  to  celebrate  the  "  Gunpowder 
Treason  and  Plot,"  that  two  fine  lads,  one  fourteen, 
the  other  sixteen  years  of  age,  sallied  forth  to 
enjoy  the  sport  of  letting  off*  fire-works,  and  to 
try  the  illmninating  and  reporting  qualities  of 
squib,    cracker,    and    cat    and  wheel.       The  boys 
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were  brothers,  and  both  belonged  to  the  West- 
minster School;  their  parents  being  at  that  time 
in  Scotland,  and  themselves  thus  left  at  liberty 
to  follow  their  own  sport  in  their  own  manner. 
The  spot  which  they  had  selected  as  most 
convenient  for  their  exhibition,  happened  to  face 
the  residence  of  a  crafty  Jew  usurer,  whose 
drawing-room  was  noted  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  having  its  windows  hung  with  curtains  of 
some  curiously  wrought  tapestry  ;  possibly  the 
spoil  of  an  execution  in  some  ruined  nobleman's 
house. 

The  boys  commenced  their  amusement.  Those 
who  remember  the  extent  to  which  fire -works 
were  a  few  years  back  allowed  on  "  Guy  Fawkes'" 
night  in  the  streets,  will  readily  believe  that  there 
was  a  liberal  distribution  of  sparks  and  gun- 
powder. The  Westminster  lads  threw  their  squibs 
in  all  directions ;  and,  as  it  unhappily  fell  out, 
at  last  with  a  mischievous  execution.  One  of 
them  accidentally  broke  a  pane  of  glass  in  the 
Jew's  drawing-room  window,  and  passing  through, 
some    sparks   lodged   in    the    old     tapestry,    and 
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set  it  on  fire.  Before  it  could  be  extinguished, 
a  great  part  of  the  curtain  was  consumed,  and 
the  rest  of  course  rendered  useless. 

"  From  little  causes  spring  great  effects."  The 
Jew  did  not  take  the  Westminster  lads  before 
a  magistrate  or  their  masters,  for  a  reprimand, 
neither  did  he  apply  to  their  parents  for  the 
value  of  the  curtains  ;  but,  for  the  love  of  law, 
or,  most  likely,  law  costs,  he  brought  an  action 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  damages ; 
which,  as  equivalent  to  what  he  declared  was 
the  worth  of  the  tapestry,  he  laid  at  one  hundred 
pounds. 

When  the  two  young  gentlemen  were  served 
with  two  common  writs  for  that  amount,  they 
took  the  matter  for  a  joke  ;  and,  depositing  the 
said  writs  in  their  breeches  pockets,  or,  for  aught 
we  know,  committing  them  to  the  flames,  as  they 
had  done  the  curtain,  gave  themselves  no  further 
concern  upon  the  occasion.  They  might,  indeed, 
have  counselled  a  school-fellow,  and  have  been 
told,  "  Never  mind,"  but  the  idea  of  an  attorney 
never  entered  their  heads ;  and,  although  residents 
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of  Westminster,  they  did  not  dream  of  a  plea, 
Tiie  consequence  was,  the  action  went  undefended; 
and,  with  the  next  term,  judgment  was  allowed 
to  go  bv  default.  The  old  Jew  issued  his  execu- 
tion ;  the  eldest  of  the  lads  was  taken  upon  it 
to  a  spunging  house,  and  thence  passed  to  the 
King's  Bench. 

When  first  shown  into  the  coffee-room  of  the 
prison  he  burst  into  tears.  He  was  a  mere  boy, 
suddenly  thrown  into  a  strange  home,  and  that 
home  a  jail;  his  parents  at  a  long  distance,  they 
not  dreaming  of  his  fate,  and  himself  oppressed 
with  the  lonely  desolateness  of  unassisted  mis- 
fortune. Had  his  brother  been  with  him,  he 
declared  he  would  not  have  minded  his  fate,  but 
his  brother,  warned  by  his  capture,  was  now  a 
wilful  absentee.  All  his  friends,  too,  were  out 
of  town. 

When  the  curiosity  of  some  of  the  other  pri- 
soners had  elicited  from  him  the  narrative  of  his 
case,  and  his  own  frantic  sorrow  excited  their 
pity,  his  statement  was  referred  to  the  marshal, 
who    at   once    told    him,    that    on    the    following 
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morning  he  should  have  the  Rules,  until  he  could 
hear  from  his  friends.  His  grief,  however,  did 
not  subside;  perhaps  his  boyish  fears  of  sleeping 
in  a  prison,  perhaps  the  dread  of  after  conse- 
quences, and  the  communication  to  his  parents — 
operated  upon  his  feelings;  certain  is  it  that  he 
continued  unconsoled.  At  length  a  gentleman, 
residing  in  one  of  the  top  rooms  of  No.  16  stair- 
case, took  him,  in  company  with  a  friend,  away 
from  the  coffee-house  to  his  apartment,  with  the 
view  of  finding  some  means  of  amusing  his  mind. 
Arrived  there,  the  lad  walked  to  the  window, 
which  commands,  as  it  overlooks  the  wall,  rather 
an  extensive  view,  and,  as  the  gentleman  believed, 
was  taking  a  survey  of  the  prospect.  They  en- 
tered upon  some  topic  of  common  conversation, 
leaving  the  boy  to  look  about  him,  and  not 
annoying  him  with  observation.  From  this  they 
were  startled  by  a  sudden  stir  at  the  window, 
and  before  they  could  reach  it,  their  youthful 
guest  had  disappeared.  He  had  thrown  himself 
head  foremost  from  the  sill,  and,  falling  upon  the 
pavement  below,    was  literally   dashed  to  atoms. 

VOL.    II.  c 
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His   skull   was  fractured,  and  every  limb  in  his 
body  broken. 

We   are  told    that  the   effect   of  the  incident 
upon  some  of  the  prisoners  was   appalling.     The 
contrast  between  the  fine  youth  who,  but  an  hour 
past,  was  full  of  life  and  strength,  and  the  muti- 
lated corpse  and  scattered  brains  that  now  dis- 
figured the  pavement ;  the  remembrance  that  the 
fate   of   grief  and    disgrace   which  prompted  the 
tragic  act  was  but  too  common  to  them  all;   the 
reflection  that  no  friend  was  near  him,  and  that 
his  parents,  those  who  loved  him  most,  might  be 
even  then  rejoicing  in  some  light  scene  of  mirth, 
ignorant  of  the   difficulty,  still  less   dreaming  of 
the   death,  of  their  son  ; — these,  and   other  con- 
tingent   horrors    of    such    a    spectacle,    were    not 
without   their  moral   lesson,   and  worked   a   sad, 
but  right,  efiect  upon  the  heart's  best  feelings  of 
those  who  really  had  hearts  to  feel.     The  body 
of  the   poor  lad  was   taken  from   the    prison,    a 
coroner's   inquest    held    over    it,    and    a   verdict 
passed ;    and  when  he  was  afterwards  carried   to 
intrement,  his  was  a  burial  at  which  no  mother 
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wept  for  him,  no  father  followed  him  to  his 
grave.  Of  his  relatives,  his  sobbing  brother  was 
the  only  mourner  at  his  tomb. 

The  above  anecdote  affords  not  only  an  argu- 
ment against  the  law  of  arrest,  by  exhibiting 
another  of  its  victims,  but  it  is  a  powerful 
instance  of  its  capabilities  of  misapplication,  and 
how  it  may  be  taken  advantage  of  to  effect  the 
worst  purposes,  and  made  the  instrument  of  the 
grossest  crimes.  It  will  not  be  pretended  that 
its  framers  ever  contemplated  its  action  upon  so 
mere  a  child  as  we  have  shown  to  have  been 
imprisoned  upon  its  enactments  in  the  King's 
Bench.  We  readily  turn  from  the  instance  to 
subject-matter  of  a  more  lively  character — 

THE    countryman's    CHOLERA. 

"  Nature  will  be  Nature  still." 

A  FEW  days  previous  to  Montford's  arrival  iu 
the  Bench,  there  had  been  one  or  two  cases  of 
cholera  within  the  prison  ;  and  as  one  actual 
visitation  gives  rise  to  a  thousand  fancies,  every 
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one  who,  for  the  next  fortnight,  had  a  pain  in  any 
extremity  of  his  body,  imagined  at  once  that  it 
was  one  of  the  first  cramps  of  that  dreadful  malady. 
Accordingly  there  were  false  alarms  in  profusion. 

Our  friend  had  not  been  three  nights  a  resident 
of  his  new  room,  before  he  was  aroused  by  a 
disturbance  in  his  staircase,  which  induced  him 
to  rise  at  about  the  "  mid  hour  of  the  night,"  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  On  egressing  from  his 
room,  he  discovered  that  an  old  countryman,  his 
opposite  neighbour,  had  been  seized  with  an 
attack  of  spasmodic  cholera,  and  that  the  two 
watchmen  and  another  prisoner  had  just  made 
their  appearance  in  his  room,  with  a  view  to 
render  him  what  assistance  they  could  till  the 
arrival  of  the  doctor.  It  is  known  that,  with  the 
torture  of  the  spasms  in  cholera  cases,  the  limbs 
are  often  drawn  out  of  their  natural  position,  to 
which  (in  the  absence  of  a  warm  bath)  nothing 
but  a  circulation  of  the  blood  by  violent  pulling 
and  rubbing,  can  restore  them,  and  relieve  the 
patient.  An  instance  of  this  was  now  presented 
in  the  person  of  the  poor  old  farmer. 
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There  he  sat,  great  in  the  glories  of  a  cotton 
shirt  and  night-cap,  but  most  grievous  in  bodily 
pains,  upon  the  edge  of  his  bed,  with  his  hands 
upon  his  stomach,  groaning  "  Ma  God !  —  Ma 
God !"  and  holding  out  his  feet — both  the  great 
toes  of  which  were  completely  inverted — in  all 
the  exquisite  torture  of  spasmodic  agony. 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  ejaculated  one  of  the  watch- 
men, "  he's  got  the  cramps  upon  him  ;  look  !  look  ! 
his  toes  are  all  turned  in  !  dear,  dear!  " 

"  Shall  I  run  to  the  Infirmary  and  order  the 
hot  water  ?  "  cried  Joe  Colwell,  the  other  watch- 
man. 

"  No  !  no  !  "  said  the  prisoner,  "  circulate  his 
blood;  that's  the  only  w^ay.  Here,  I'll  rub  his 
legs;  and  do  you  and  Clog  (the  first  watchman) 
endeavour  to  pull  his  toes  straight," 

Accordingly,  the  three  went  to  work,  the 
prisoner  rubbing  the  old  farmer's  legs  with  all 
his  might,  and  the  watchmen  pulling  at  his  in- 
verted toes  with  all  their  main.  The  poor  man 
ceased  to  groan,  and  began  to  roar — 

*'  0-a— 0-a— 0-a  !— ah  1-a-h  !— n-o-a  !"    ''  Pull 
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harder!"  cried  the  prisoner,  anxious  to  relieve 
him  of  his  pain  ;  "  Damn  it,  you've  no 
strength ! " 

*'  N-o-a— n-o-a— n-o-a !— Oh  !    Oh  ! " 

"  Hav'nt  you  got  'em  straight  ? "  said  the 
prisoner,  v^^ho  began  to  feel  tired  of  his  office 
of  leg-rubbing, 

ff  N-o-a — n-o-a ! — ^Ye  can't  giet  'em  straight ! — 
Ah  ma  God !  "  roared  the  farmer. 

Again  the  watchmen  pulled,  but  the  toes  were 
immovable. 

"  Lauve  goo ! — Lauve  goo  ! "  shouted  the  man, 
and,  with  a  desperate  effort,  he  rescued  his  feet 
from  their  grasp. 

"  Dee'nt  I  tell  ye  ya  coud'na  giet  'em 
straii^ht  ? " 

o 

At  last  one  of  the  watchmen  condescended  to 
inquire  why  ? 

"  Whoy  they  be  nat-turel  ! "  groaned  he, 
stooping  to  lay  hold  of  them  himself,  after  the 
ordeal  they  had  passed. 

"  Natturel ! "  said  Montford,  "  what  can  the  man 
mean?" 
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"  Mean  !    whoy  I  wur  born   so,   stoopid, — 

THERE  !" 

Such  was  the  fact.  It  was  his  stomach  that 
ailed  hhn,  not  his  toes;  and  he  stood  in  want 
less  of  hot  water,  than  of  hot  water  and  brandy. 
But  when  the  truth  came  out,  the  picture  of  the 
old  man  roaring  with  supposed  spasms,  the 
prisoner  rubbing  at  his  red  healthy  legs,  and 
the  two  watchmen  pulling  with  their  might  and 
main,  to  straighten  a  pair  of  great  toes  which 
came  crooked  into  the  world,  became  at  once 
irresistible,  and  the  doctor  arrived  just  in  time 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  a  case  which  con- 
vulsed him  with  most  unprofessional  laughter. 
He  ordered  the  patient  some  brandy  and  water, 
and  retired.  Montford  went  to  his  bed ;  the 
watchmen  returned  to  their  rounds,  determined 
to  pull  at  no  more  inverted  toes ;  the  prisoner 
absconded  in  high  contempt  of  the  system  of 
the  late  St.  John  Long,  and  the  story  remains 
one  of  the  most  laugh-provoking  jokes  of  the 
King's  Bench,  bearing  the  title  of  the  Country- 
mans  Cholera, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PUNISHMENT  FOR  FRAUD. 

"  Dat  veniam  corvis,  vexatque  censura  columbas." 
*' Your  money  or  your  life." 


Don  Juan. 


We  think  the  general  tendency  of  the  pages  of 
these  volumes  has  been  to  bear  out  the  first  of  the 
two  main  principles  laid  down  in  our  dedication, — 
which  advocates  the  "  ahoUtion  of  imprisonment 
J  or  debt;'  it  may  not  be  amiss  if,  in  this  stage  of 
our  work,  we  advance  some  illustrations  of  our 
second  position, — that  there  also  exists  a  necessity 
for  an  ^'increase  of  punishment  for  fraud" 

And  let  us  begin  by  making  our  readers  ac- 
quainted with  a  system  prevailing  to  a  great 
extent  in  all  our  debtors'  prisons,  and  one  of  the 
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chief  means  of  keeping  them  so  numerously 
tenanted'  as  they  unhappily  are ; — a  system  based 
upon  a  regular  superstructure  of  swindling,  and 
practised  by  the  most  reckless  class  of  rogues. 

Montford  had  not  long  been  a  dweller  in  the 
Bench  before  this  very  system  was  developed  to 
him  in  the  most  circumstantial  manner  by  a  fellow- 
prisoner,  who  had  been  its  victim,  and  who  was 
then  confined  in  company  with  his  own  plaintiff,--- 
whom  he  pointed  out  to  our  hero  in  the  person  of 
Jos.  RussEL,  a  most  notorious  swindler,  since 
deceased.  But  Jos.  Russel  deserves,  at  least,  a 
post-mortem  renown,  just  as  his  system  deserves 
exposure ;  and  we  will  do  our  best  for  both,  taking 
the  system  first. 

This,  then,  was  thus  described  to  Montford. 
Suppose  a  private  individual  anxious  to  discount  a 
bill,  which,  not  being  mercantile,  he  could  not  get 
cashed  through  the  medium  of  a  city  broker. — 
He  is  recommended  to  a  person  residing  in  some 
city  square — a  Methodist  parson,  perhaps,  (we 
could  adduce  a  notorious  case  in  point)  who  will 
do  it  for  him  ;  or  he  is,  as  is  still  oftener  the  case, 
c  3 
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referred  to  the  parson's  agent,  who  is  allowed  so 
much  by  his  employer  for  getting  the  bill,  and  so 
much  by  the  gentleman  for  cashing  it.  The  money 
is  given — say  S5l.  for  a  40/.  bill — with  the  under- 
standing that  if  the  gentleman  should  be  "  short" 
when  it  becomes  due,  it  can  be  renewed.  This 
intimation  is  invariably  given  when  the  party  is 
known  to  have  money,  in  order  to  excite  a  care- 
lessness as  to  the  taking  up  of  the  bill,  and,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  its  being  paid  to  the  moment. 
Well,  the  gentleman  departs  with  his  money, 
and  the  agent  flies  off*  to  the  parson  with  the 
bill.  The  parson  at  once  hands  it  over  to  Jos. 
Russel.  The  well-trained  and  well- training  Jos., 
who  may  be  in  prison  or  not,  as  he  finds  it  suit 
his  purpose,  has  always  a  gang  of  desperate 
rogues,  some  in,  and  some  out,  of  jail,  but  all 
connected  with  the  debtors'  prisons,  in  his  pay. 
His  first  step,  then,  on  receiving  the  bill,  is  to 
endorse  it  himself;  his  next,  to  repair  to  these 
precious  confederates,  to  whom  he  pays  one  or 
two  shillings  each  to  write  their  names  on  the 
back  of   the   bill,   upon  the  understanding   that. 
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if  at  large,  they  are  to  be  arrested ;  if  in  jail, 
to  be  served  with  common  writs.  In  this  manner, 
Jos.  procures  sixteen  or  twenty  endorsements  to 
the  bill ;  the  more  the  merrier  for  Jos. 

The  bill  runs  its  time,  and  becomes  due.  The 
gentleman,  careless,  as  was  expected  and  intended, 
is  not  at  home  when  it  is  presented,  and  perhaps 
calls  in  a  couple  of  days  afterwards  to  take  it 
up.  The  methodist  parson  has  not  got  it,  indeed 
it  is  at  his  attorney's,  but  if  the  gentleman  will 
call  to-morrow,  he  can  take  it  up  ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  believes  there  are  two  or  three  pounds 
costs  upon  it,  which  he  had  better  be  prepared 
to  pay. 

The  gentleman  accordingly  calls  the  next  day; 
sheriff's  officers  are  in  waiting  for  him,  and  he 
is  arrested.  He  is  taken  to  a  spunging-house, 
and  there,  for  the  first  time,  he  is  astounded  at 
the  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  interval  of 
time  between  the  day  when  the  bill  became  due, 
and  the  day  when  the  money  was  tendered.  He 
finds  that  it  has  been  endorsed  by  some  twenty 
persons,  and  that,  in  that  interval,  the  whole  of 
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the  twenty  have  had  writs  issued  against  them, 
at  a  cost  of  three  pounds  each ;  thus  leaving  his 
debt  at  its  original  amount  of  forty  pounds,  and 
his  costs  at  a  trifle  more  than  sixty  pounds !  It 
is  well,  then,  if  he  have  the  money  to  pay ;  for  if 
he  have  not,  the  proceedings  are  further  carried 
out  against  all  the  endorsers,  who  are,  perhaps, 
instructed  to  plead,  for  the  purpose  of  swelling 
costs,  and  then  there  is  no  knowing  where  the 
amount  of  costs  is  to  end.  And  this  nefarious  system 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule  of  common  law  ;  by 
far  a  greater  number  of  persons  are  thrown  into 
prison  by  it,  than  ever  go  there  from  just  debts  : 
and  it  was  once  proved  in  court,  that  this  very 
Jos.  Russel  held  at  one  time  upon  its  practice 
twelve  prisoners  in  the  Fleet ;  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen in  the  King's  Bench  ;  and  about  thirty  in 
White-cross  Street  ;  and  that,  upon  one  action 
brought  upon  a  bill  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
which  we  have  described,  where  the  original  debt 
was  170/.,  a  sum  of  200/.  had  been  paid  ;  the 
furniture  of  three  houses  sold  up  in  execution  ; 
about  forty  persons  committed   to  prison,   many 
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of  them  of  course  wilfully  ;  and  that  then,  at 
the  time  when  the  defence  was  put  in,  the 
amount  of  money  claimed  was  no  less  a  sum 
than  5801.  This  is  a  fact  recorded  in  a  court 
of  law,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  Sir  John 
Campbell  was  not  counsel  for  the  defence. 

Of  course  Jos.  Russel  was  himself  perpetually 
in  and  out  of  jail.  Prisons  were  his  element, 
law  his  delight;  and  we  have  a  document  before 
us  proving,  that  not  long  anterior  to  his  death, 
he  was  an  inmate  of  the  King's  Bench,  under 
the  following  circumstances: — He  had  against  him 
seventy-one  actions  at  the  gate;  twenty  common 
writs  ;  eleven  executions  ;  five  chancery  suits  ; 
three  references  to  counsel  ;  four  ejectments  ; 
one  indictment  by  the  marshall  ;  and  fourteen 
notices  under  the  Insolvent  Act! 

It  is  almost  certain  that  all  these  actions  arose 
out  of  transactions  such  as  we  have  exposed  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  many  of  them  involved  the 
ruin  of  credulous  but  honest  men,  working  the 
distress,  perhaps  the  destitution  of  their  families  ; 
at  all  events  we  have  it  on  the  face  of  the  state- 
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ment,  that  he  had  brought  fourteen  individuals  to 
the  Insolvent  Court,  and — 

'*  What  a  wreck  of  happiness  was  there." 

It  would  be  absurd  in  us  to  argue  upon  the 
system  we  have  laid  bare, — it  carries  its  own  con- 
demnation with  its  exposure;  and,  perhaps,  the 
best  way  to  stop  it,  is  to  tell  how  it  has  worked. 
One  thing  is  clear,  that  one  of  the  benefits  of  the 
"  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt"  would  be  to 
put  a  stop  to  it  at  once.  But  in  bringing  forward 
Jos.  Russel  as  the  hero  and  grand  operator  in  its 
nefarious  labyrinth,  we  put  both  a  personal 
as  well  as  a  most  tangible  argument  in  favour  of 
"  an  increase  of  punishment  for  fraud ;"  for  can 
any  debtors'  prison  be  sufficiently  a  home  of  hard- 
ship or  retribution  to  such  a  man  ?  nay,  would  any 
ordeal  short  of  the  Galleys,  the  Pillory,  or  the 
Hulks,  punish  him  in  proportion  to  his  crime  ? — 
he  is  worse  than  a  common  thief,  because  his  is 
not  common  dishonesty, — it  is  dishonesty  of  the 
worst  and  most  mischievous  kind.  He  is  not 
content   with    rifling    a    purse,    but    he   ruins   a 
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family, — he  destroys  happiness  as  well  as  wealth, — 
and  makes  hearts  as  well  as  pockets  bankrupt. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  as  affording  a 
very  striking  and  imposing  proof  of  the  unjust 
appropriation  of  equal  punishment  to  unequal 
guilt,  and  often  of  simple  misfortune,  to  crime ; — 
which  is  the  great  bad  principle  of  the  law  of 
arrest, — that  this  Jos.  Russel  was  (as  many  others 
like  him  continually  are)  always  in  prison  with 
some  of  his  victims  ;  he,  the  criminal,  the  com- 
panion of  the  sufferer  by  his  crime  ;  the  miner 
in  prison  from  choice,  the  ruined  from  necessity. 
It  was  a  common  thing  in  the  King's  Bench  to 
say  to  a  man,  *'  Who  is  your  plaintiff?"  and  to 
receive  for  answer,  "  There  he  is,  playing  on  the 
racquet-ground."  "  What,  that  common-looking 
man,  betting  a  sovereign  on  his  game  ?"  "  Yes  ; 
he  is  a  low  blackguard,  betting  a  sovereign  on  his 
game ;  and  I  am  a  ruined  gentleman,  and  haven't 
a  shilling  for  my  dinner."  But  the  strongest 
instance,  almost  approaching  to  a  fatality,  which 
we  remember  of  this  kind,  was  when  a  respect- 
able tradesman,  who  had  been  totally  undone  by 
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the  notorious  Jos.,  had  come  into  prison,  and 
just  procured  a  room  ;  suddenly  there  was  an 
influx  of  prisoners,  and  a  necessity  to  chum  ; 
Russel  was  chummed  upon  the  tradesman,  so 
that  this  man,  whom  he  had  totally  ruined  and 
thrown  into  prison,  was  now  obliged  to  pay  the 
man  who  had  destroyed  him,  five  shillings  per 
week  for  keeping  out  of  his  room. 

It  would,  however,  be  too  bad  to  bid  adieu 
to  Jos.  Russel,  without  relating  the  crowning 
story  of  his  exploits,  as  it  was  told  to  Montford, 
and  as  we  have  since  proved  it  to  be  true. 

At  one  period  of  his  imprisonment  in  the 
King's  Bench,  and  under  the  reign  of  the  old 
Marshal,  Jos.  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Rules. 
Of  course  his  conscience  was  not  rich  in  scruples  ; 
and  to  go  abroad  without  leave  or  licence,  w'as 
to  him  an  every-day  sort  of  occupation,  without 
much  regard  to  the  hazard  of  fixing  his  bail. 
But  as  the  oldest  thief  is  generally  caught  at 
last,  so  did  Russel  sally  out  one  time  too  often, 
and  was  at  length  arrested  and  confined  for  a 
period    of    three    weeks    in    a    spunging- house, 
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without  its  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Marshal 
of  the  Marshalsea  that  he  had  even  broken  the 
rules. 

Luck  sometimes,  with  most  shameless  iniquity, 
favours  the  most  consummate  of  black-legs,  and 
by  one  of  luck's  turns,  Russel's  arrest  was  far 
from  being  unfortunate. 

During  his  incarceration  in  the  spunging-house, 
he  contrived  to  ingratiate  himself  in  the  fair 
favour  of  the  sheriff's  officer;  and  having  in  his 
possession,  or  having  forged,  wine  warrants  to 
the  amount  of  eighteen  hundred  pounds  of  pre- 
tended value,  he  persuaded  the  bailiff  to  give 
him  three  five-hundred  pound  acceptances,  and 
lodged  the  wine-warrants  as  security  for  the  sum. 

Having  got  free  of  the  lock-up  house,  Russel 
proceeded  to  discount  his  newly  -  acquired  bills ; 
with  the  money  he  obtained  for  them,  he  repaired 
to  the  King's  Bench,  and  emancipated  himself 
by  paying  off  all  the  detainers  at  the  gate ; 
having  done  which,  he  levanted,  and  kept  clear 
of  the  "  dangerous  coast." 

Russel   contrived  not  to  be  seen  in  suspicious 
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neighbourhoods  until  the  three  bills  became  due. 
And,  reader,  what  think  you  he  did  then  ?  He 
arrested  the  sheriff's  officer  for  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  threw  him  into  the  King's  Bench  prison, 
and  made  him  a  bankrupt.  Need  we  add,  that 
Jos.  Russel's  wine  warrants  were  not  worth  a 
penny  ?  Need  we,  in  short,  add  any  thing  to 
this  chapter  ?    We  think  not. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MISCELLANIES.— IN  TWO  SECTIONS. 

Section  L 

"  When  they  have  joined  their  perecranies, 
Out  slips  a  book  of  miscellanies." 

Swift. 

[n  the  King's  Bench  Montford  found,  however, 
legends  and  anecdotes  of  many  characters  better 
known  to  the  public  than  Jos.  Russel,  who  had 
been  there  before  hira ;  and  even  at  the  time  of  his 
incarceration  there  were  not  a  few  individuals 
resident  in  the  prison  more  or  less  remarkable 
for  their  public  actions,  or  their  private  life. 

Among   the  immediate   inmates   were    Messrs. 
Grant  and  Bell,  imprisoned  by  the  Whig  govern- 
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ment  for  a  libel  in  the  True  Sun — a  libel  which 
advised  the  people,  in  print,  to  do  what  had  been 
with  impunity  pressed  upon  them  as  a  virtue  by 
William  Brougham,  on  the  hustings,  and  with 
equal,  if  not  greater  impunity,  practised  by  a 
Whig-radical  peer. 

These  gentlemen  were,  however,  subjected  to 
nine  months'  absence  from  society  and  their 
families ;  and  the  fact  cannot  be  too  often  printed, 
as  a  shameful  example  of  the  unequal  adminis- 
tration of  justice  on  the  part  of  a  government 
always  loud  in  denouncing  partiality  in  those 
opposed  to  them. 

Captain  Garth,  Lady  Hyde  Parker,  Pea  Green 
Hayne, — the  son,  or  grandson,  of  the  founder  of 
Pennsylvania, — one  or  two  baronets,  whose  names 
we  withhold,  a  few  actors  and  authors,  and  a  whole 
host  of  naval  and  military  men,  were  all  par- 
ticipating in  the  pleasures  of  imprisonment  for  debt. 

Baron  de  Bode,  whose  claims  are  yet  unsettled, 
had  not  long  left  the  inside  for  the  Rules  ;  and  for 
the  *'  have  beens"  of  note,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
prison  list. 
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Lord  Glentworth  passed  several  of  the  latter 
years  of  his  wild  career  within  its  walls ;  and, 
jointly  with  the  "  Hermit  in  London,"  derived 
some  emolument  from  contributions  to  magazines 
and  periodicals.  We  believe  that  the  novel  of 
the  "  Guards"  was  written  either  in  the  Rules, 
or  within  the  walls  ;  and  the  prison  scenes  which 
are  contained  in  its  pages  were,  therefore,  at  least, 
the  fruit  of  experience. 

General  Bacon,  who  has  acquired  so  great  a 
reputation  in  the  army  of  Don  Pedro,  was,  for 
some  time,  a  prisoner  in  the  state-house  ;  and 
Lord  Cochrane's  confinement,  and  its  cause,  are 
already  before  the  public,  although  it  yet  remains 
for  us  to  give  the  particulars  of  his  escape. 

Mr.  Hayne,  during  the  period  of  Montford's 
imprisonment,  took  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent 
Act ;  and  his  was  one  of  the  largest  schedules  ever 
filed  in  the  court.  This  young  man's  life  has  been 
so  long  and  often  before  the  public,  that  there  is 
no  breach  of  courtesy  in  mentioning  his  name  in 
these  pages.  A  gentleman  who  had  been  long 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  Miss  Foote,  pre- 
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vious  to  her  marriage  with  Lord  Harrington,  and 
who  then  happened  to  be  Mr.  Haynes's  fellow- 
prisoner,  acquainted  Montford  with  the  fact,  that 
after  the  action  for  breach  of  promise,  and  the 
recovery  of  the  three  thousand  pounds  damages, 
Mr.  Hayne  made  a  second  oifer  to  Miss  Foote,  and 
was  accepted ;  but  that  even  after  the  day  for  the 
marriage  had  been  fixed,  the  match  was  broken  off 
by  the  lady,  on  discovering  that  however  great 
might  be  her  influence  over  Mr.  Hayne,  it  was 
not  sufficient  to  conquer  that  love  for  play,  and 
the  society  of  his  turf  companions,  which  she, 
with  a  good  deal  of  discretion,  we  think,  predicted 
would  eventually  be  his  ruin. 

And  while  alluding  to  gambling  and  the  turf, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  that,  in  the  King's 
Bench,  and  other  debtors'  prisons,  there  is  scope 
even  for  these  ruinous  pursuits.  Cards  and  dice 
have  their  full  influence  in  the  tape-shops  ;  and 
whist,  ecarte,  or  hazard,  can  be  measured  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  of  the  player's  purse. 

As  to  the  turf,  you  certainly  cannot  turn  into 
this  stable,  and  look  at  this  or  that  racer — ^you 
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cannot  mount  your  horse  and  take  your  ride  round 
the  race-course — you  cannot  make  up  your  betting- 
book  with  Gully,  or  handle  a  cue  at  the  neigh- 
bouring billiard-room  with  Sir  Vincent  Cotton, — 
but  you  can  still  lay  your  odds  upon  the  horses, 
as  you  see  them  ranged  in  trim  order  in  BeWs 
Life,  and  there  will  be  "  havers "  in  plenty.  It 
is  not  always,  however,  that  the  losers  pay ;  for  it 
is  only  lately  that  a  lame  sporting  usurer,  who  is  a 
prisoner  in  the  Rules,  laid  a  wager  with  a  highly 
respectable  gentleman  in  the  state-house  of  the 
prison,  and  having  lost  500/.  upon  the  race,  declined 
shewing  his  face  within  the  walls,  although  he  had 
not  long  before  won  the  same  sum,  and  been  paid 
it  by  the  same  person. 

Montford,  who  had  been  taken  to  a  whistling- 
shop  in  the  Fleet,  now  paid  more  than  one  visit  to 
a  "  tape-shop''  in  the  Bench.  These  places  are, 
however,  far  more  orderly  in  the  latter  prison, 
being  frequented  chiefly  by  the  middle  classes  of 
prisoners,  tradesmen,  &c.,  who  repair  to  them 
to  take  a  glass  of  grog  before  retiring  to  rest, 
after  the  ^*  Tap"   and   "  Brace,"   the  two  public- 
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houses  at  either  end  of  the  building,  are  closed. 
By  the  way,  in  a  former  page,  we  promised  to 
make  further  mention  of  these  places. 

The  Tap  and  the  Brace,  then,  are  two  large 
rooms,  laid  out  with  boxes  in  the  manner  of  the 
tap-rooms  of  any  common  public-house,  where 
prisoners  of  the  middle  and  lower  class  can  go 
in  and  take  their  pot  of  beer  during  the  day,  and 
where,  at  night,  they  are  accustomed  to  hold,  twice 
a  week  at  each  place,  what  they  call  a  "  free  and 
easy,"  that  is,  a  meeting,  with  a  chairman  and  vice- 
chairman,  to  keep  order,  or  rather  disorder,  as  the 
case  may  be,  while  the  assembly  drink  toasts,  and 
sing  songs,  till  the  hour  of  closing,  when  the}^ 
usually  rise  and  sing  in  chorus,  with  laudable 
lo3^alty,  "  God  save  the  King."  There  is  a  room 
of  a  similar  sort  attached  to  the  coffee-house. 
The  *'  Brace"  derived  its  nomenclature  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  formerly  kept  by 
two  brothers  of  the  name  of  "Partridge.'' 

But  to  return  to  the  "  tape-shops : "  they  are, 
as  we  stated  of  the  whistling-shops  in  the  Fleet, 
illegal ;    and  the  marshal  is  bound,  as  far  as  lies  in 
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his  power,   to   prevent  the   consumption,   or  even 
sale   of  spirits  in  the  prison.     This  he   doubtless 
does,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  compatible  with 
prudence  ;  and,  indeed,  the  prison  regulations  on 
that   head   are    very   strict.       Montford    witnessed 
several  instances  of  persons  convicted   of  keeping 
tape-shops  being  committed  for  one  month  to  the 
strong  room,  a  severe  punishment,   which   carries 
with  it   the  loss  of  the  prisoner's  apartment,  the 
necessity  for  removing  his  furniture,  and  the  lock- 
ing out  of  his  wife  at  night,  supposing  her  to  have 
ever  obtained  the  privilege  of  sleeping  within   the 
walls.     And,  on  this  subject,  a  few  remarks  might 
not  be  amiss,  as  leading  to  suggestions  that  may, 
ultimately,  put  a  check  upon  immorality  in  the  jail. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  tape-shops  are  an  evil ; 
but  it  very  often  happens  that  they  are  also  a  great 
convenience  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  no  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  could   ever  root  them 
entirely  out  of  the  place.     Nor  is  it  desirable  that 
they  should  do  so  by  means  of  the  present  modes 
of  punishment,  which  take  their  rise  out  of  a  bad 
system  in  one  respect,  inasmuch  as  they  foster  and 
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encourage  the  odious  principle  of  informing.  We 
know  that  in  tape-shops  the  spirits  procured  are 
very  much  adulterated,  the  measures  very  small, 
and  the  price  very  high ;  but  the  prisoners  hold 
that  it  is  better  to  put  up  with  these  disadvantages, 
than  to  have  no  spirits  at  all.  It  is  also  impossible, 
in  spite  of  all  pains  and  penalties,  to  prevent  their 
being  smuggled  in.  Montford  was  assured  by  one 
man,  a  smuggler  by  trade,  that,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  late  marshal,  he  had,  on  one  occa- 
sion, got  in  as  many  as  seventeen  two-gallon  tubs 
of  brandy  in  one  day,  which  he  concealed,  unsus- 
pected, in  the  room  of  a  friend,  until  he  could  get 
them  distributed  through  the  prison.  Here,  then, 
was  enough  to  supply  all  the  tape-shops  in  the 
place. 

With  regard  to  these  establishments,  therefore, 
we  shall  take  up  the  position,  that  the  only  way 
to  root  out  their  real  evils — which  do  not  so 
much  arise  out  of  the  drinking  of  spirits  as 
they  are  encouraged  by  it — is  by  at  once  allow- 
ing good  wholesome  spirits  to  be  sold  at  the 
tap.     Men  who  could  get  good  liquors  there,   at 
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a  small  price,  would  never  run  to  pay  twice  as 
much  for  bad  liquors  at  the  tape-shops  ;  besides, 
the  great  mischief  of  the  latter  places  is,  that 
they  gather  together  a  number  of  persons  who, 
could  they  have  procured  the  materials  openly, 
would  have  contented  themselves  with  taking 
their  glass  of  grog  in  their  own  rooms,  but  who 
now  repair  to  the  tape-shops ;  where  they  meet 
companions,  get  excited  by  conversation  or 
play,  and  are  thus  made  parties  to  riots  and 
disorder,  in  which  they  would  not  willingly  have 
participated,  induced  to  keep  late  hours,  and 
to  extend  the  limit  of  what  they  either  intended, 
or  could  afford,  to  drink.  Were  spirits  sold  at 
the  tap,  many,  if  not  all,  of  these  consequences 
would  be  entirely  obviated.  That  place  would 
close  at  eleven,  and  those  respectable  prisoners 
who  might  wish  for  a  quiet  glass  of  grog  would 
procure  as  much  spirit  as  they  wanted  before 
the  tap  closed,  and  drink  it  alone,  or  with  a 
friend,  in  their  own  room.  Tape -shops  would 
no  longer  answer  :  men  could  not  adulterate, — 
they    could    not    charge     more    than    would    be 
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charged  at  the  tap, — and  it  would  be  no  longer 
worth  their  while  to  open  their  rooms  for  the 
sale  of  what  would  bring  them  little  or  no 
profit.  There  would  in  consequence  be  less 
drunkenness,  less  noise,  and  fewer  committals 
to  the  strong  room. 

This  is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of 
the  legislature ;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  that 
as  far  as  the  Bench  is  concerned,  the  Marshal 
would  bear  us  out  in  what  we  have  said.  By 
the  way,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  there 
is  no  restriction  upon  the  sale  of  wines  in  the 
prisons,  as  they  can  be  had  in  any  quantity  at 
the  coffee-house  or  the  tap  :  but  there  is,  never- 
theless, an  absurd  regulation  which  disallows 
any  prisoner  from  getting  in  more  than  two 
bottles  at  a  time  from  outside.  Thus  if  a  pri- 
soner received  a  present  of  a  few  dozens  of  sherry 
from  a  friend  outside,  he  could  not,  without 
breaking  the  regulation,  pass  them  in :  and  yet 
he  could  buy  twice  the  quantity  inside,  and  make 
the  whole  Bench  drunk  with  it,  if  he  were  so 
disposed.     There  are  other  offences  besides  spirit- 
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selling  for  which  a  man  may  lose  his  room, — 
such  as  allowing  an  uproar  after  eleven  o'clock ; 
omitting  to  pay  his  rent;  having  other  persons 
to  sleep  in  it ;  letting  it  for  money ;  or  in  any 
way  making  it  a  source  of  profit.  Why,  in 
this  respect,  is  not  the  same  excellent  regulation 
in  force  in  the  Fleet? 

Notwithstanding  the  order  that  no  one  but 
the  prisoner  shall  sleep  in  his  room,  there  are 
many  instances  of  men  keeping  their  mistresses, 
continually  occurring ;  although,  we  are  sure, 
without    the   knowledge    of   the  present  marshal. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  flagrant  example  of 
this  kind  of  immorality  occurred  in  the  Fleet 
Prison,  where  an  individual  (for  the  sake  of  his 
family  we  withhold  his  name),  by  dint  of  money 
procured  three  rooms,  living  in  one  himself,  and 
having  his  wife  on  one  side,  and  his  French  mistress 
on  the  other.  The  same  person  contrived  to 
get  credit,  in  the  Prison,  to  the  amount  of  300L  ; 
the  whole  of  which  he  entered  in  his  schedule, 
and  wiped  it  off  in  the  Insolvent  Court,  without 
being  remanded ! 
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But  in  the  Bench  there  is  one  very  good 
regulation  for  the  benefit  of  prisoners  who  are 
really  anxious  that  their  wives  should  remain 
with  them,  which  enables  them,  by  paying  five 
shillings  to  the  medical  attendant  of  the  prison, 
to  obtain  a  certificate  that  their  health  requires 
the  attention  of  a  nurse  ;  upon  which  their 
wives  are  permitted  to  sleep  within  the  walls. 
We  mention  this  for  the  benefit  of  any  married 
man,  whose  circumstances  may  not  allow  of  his 
keeping  up  an  establishment  for  his  wife  outside 
the  prison  ;  and,  perhaps,  his  having  his  partner 
with  him  may  add  to  his  respectability  as  well 
as  his  comfort,  if  he  be  in  a  middle  sphere  of 
life,  however  cruel  he  may  feel  the  necessity  of 
subjecting  a  person  whom  he  respects  and  loves 
to  the  disagreeables  and  inconveniences  of  a  jail. 

The  rooms  in  the  King's  Bench  are  attended  by 
chairwomen,  who  wait  on  the  different  prisoners  at 
a  certain  sum  per  week;  the  charge  being  gene- 
rally three  and  sixpence.  The  sum  of  occupation 
which  these  ladies  perform,  is  to  sweep  your  room, 
make  your  bed,  bring  up  your  dinner,  and  scour 
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the  apartment  once  a  week ;  a  labour  about  equi- 
valent to  their  salary.  Some  of  them,  however, 
by  attending  a  number  of  rooms,  contrive  to  make 
a  good  deal  of  money. 

Lady  Hyde  Parker  and  the  chairwomen  are  not 
the  only  lady  characters  who  have,  for  some  time 
past,  figured  about  the  Bench.  There  is  Nanny, 
the  fishwoman,  and  Mrs.  Brown,  the  vegetable 
woman;  and,  until  very  lately,  there  was  Mrs. 
Gordon,  the  book  woman. 

To  the  memory  of  this  last  person  we  must 
devote  a  few  pages.  Her  history  bears  strongly 
upon  our  subject — it  is  one  more  instance  of  the 
shameful  operation  of  the  system  we  are  bound  to 
decry.  Poor  old  lady !  since  we  began  these 
volumes,  she  has  come  more  than  once  hobbling  up 
the  stairs  of  our  humble  dwelling,  pausing  at  the 
door  to  take  breath,  and  then  handing  us  some  old 
book  about  the  prisons  which  she  had  fathomed 
out  of  the  dusty  library  in  the  London  road.  *'  I 
hope,  sir,"  she  would  say,  "  you  will  put  my  case 
down  in  your  book ;  I  assure  you  that  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  gross  instance  of  conspiracy,  fraud, 
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and  robbery."  And  these  last  words  she  would 
repeat  with  the  celerity  of  lightning,  and  the 
energy  of  indignation,  and  then  sink  into  her 
chair  with  the  effort.  She  must  have  been  near 
eighty.  She  passed  her  last  moments  in  Horse- 
monger-lane  Jail,  a  few  days  ago,  where  she  had 
been  taken,  for  not  putting  in  an  answer  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 

Mrs.  Gordon's  case,  or  rather  Miss  Gordon,  for 
she  was  an  old  maid,  was  one  of  peculiar  hardship. 
She  was  descended  of  a  highly  respectable  family; 
but  her  father,  a  little  previous  to  his  death,  had 
become  embarrassed ;  only,  however,  for  a  moment, 
and  to  a  trifling  extent.  In  his  dilemma,  he  bor-- 
rowed  100/.  of  a  friend,  and  as  security,  placed  in 
his  hands  the  title-deeds  of  his  estates,  consisting 
of  some  little  property  in  the  country,  and  two 
houses  in  London  ;  one  in  Gutter-lane,  Cheapside, 
and  the  other  in  Newgate-street.  Soon  after 
obtaining  the  loan,  he  died,  leaving  his  property  to 
his  wife,  w^ho  in  her  turn  died,  having  made  her 
will  in  favour  of  her  daughter.  Miss  Gordon,  the 
heroine  of  these  remarks.     Immediately  after  her 
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mother's  death,  Miss  Gordon  proceeded  to  the 
individual  who  had  lent  her  father  100/.  to  ten- 
der the  money,  with  the  interest,  and  to  demand 
the  title-deeds.  This  gentleman  could  not  find  the 
title-deeds,  and  of  course  the  money  was  withheld 
till  they  were  forthcoming.  In  the  meantime,  her 
right  was  not  disputed,  and  Miss  Gordon  pos- 
sessed herself  of  her  property,  and  lived  in  its 
enjoyment  for  a  number  of  years.  Suddenly,  the 
party  who  had  lent  the  hundred  pounds  died,  and 
she  was  arrested  by  the  executors  for  that  sum, 
with  the  interest  for  all  the  years  that  had  tran- 
spired since  the  loan.  Upon  this  suit,  and  the 
expenses  with  which  the  lawyers  contrived  to  saddle 
it,  Miss  Gordon  had  the  furniture  of  her  house 
sold  in  execution,  and  was  herself  confined  in 
Whitecross-street,  the  Fleet,  and  the  King's  Bench 
prisons,  for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years, 
sometimes  deriving  a  little  money  from  the  rent 
of  her  houses,  sometimes  living  upon  charity, 
sometimes  starving ;  and  at  last  obtaining  a  liveli- 
hood in  the  King's  Bench,  by  letting  out  books  and 
newspapers. 

d3 
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After  wasting  the  most  valuable  years  of  her 
life,   she  became  weary  of  confinement,  and  in  a 
moment  of  combined  illness  and  desperation,  con- 
sented, on  condition  of  being  discharged,  to  sign 
a  deed,  acknowledging  a  lien  of  940/.  upon  her 
property.     Upon  the  disputes  arising  out  of  the 
execution  of  this  deed,  Miss,  or  as  we  shall  call 
her,  for  she  best  liked  the  appellation,  Mrs.  Gor- 
don, was  bandied  backwards  and  forwards  to  prison 
until  the  trials  of  difficulty  became  combined  with 
the  infirmities  of  age.    She  was  now  a  decrepit  old 
woman,  and  habit  and  association  had  at  length 
attached  her  to  the  King's  Bench.     Here  she  lin- 
gered on  a  miserable  life.     She  still  maintained 
herself  by  letting  out  books,  which  she  procured 
on  credit  at  a  neighbouring  library,  and  gaining 
a  profit  of   a  halfpenny  a  volume.      Her    whole 
custom   was    among    the  prisoners,   and   she    fre- 
quently allowed  them  to  run  an  account  w^th  her 
to  the  extent  of  five,  and  when  in  circumstances 
comparatively  afiluent,  even  ten,  pounds.     When 
thus  at  large,  her  disposition  proved  itself  benevo- 
lent.    She  would  often  lend  small  sums  of  money 
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to  distressed  prisoners ;  or  if  she  found  a  deserving 
person  without  a  breakfast,  she  would  go  to  a 
neighbouring  chandler's  shop,  and  bring  in  with 
her  various  little  quantums  of  bread,  butter,  tea, 
sugar  or  coffee,  in  her  big  black  reticule,  and  steal 
up  with  them  to  the  room  of  the  destitute  suf- 
ferers. Her  means,  of  course,  were  extremely 
limited,  but  she  lived  upon  almost  nothing ;  paying 
half-a-crown  per  week  for  a  sleeping-room  near  the 
Bench,  and  spending  all  her  days  within  the 
prison  walls. 

In  her  dress,  she  was  shabby,  eccentric,  and 
dirty, — her  appearance  emblematic  of  her  circum- 
stances,— fallen  and  decayed.  She  was  fond  of 
notice,  and  glad  to  get  a  rational  person  to  talk 
with  her,  without  ridiculing  her  on  her  affairs. 
Of  late,  however,  this  was  a  rare  occurrence  with 
her.  She  had  become  an  object  of  sport  to  the 
boys,  and  the  loose  and  heartless  among  the 
prisoners,  who  would  play  practical  jokes  upon 
her,  insult  her  with  ribald  speeches,  and  laugh  at 
her  age  and  credulity,  to  an  extent  that  often 
violently  roused  her  indignation,  and  thus  gave  a 
greater   satisfaction   to  her   tormentors.       Deere- 
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pitude  and  infirmity  at  length  overtook  her  to 
a  lamentable  extent :  still  her  energies  were 
unabated,  and  she  yet  cherished  hopes  of  re- 
covering her  property,  and  ending  her  days  in 
peace ;  or  leaving  her  name,  as  well  as  estate 
(such  is  often  the  pride  of  old  people),  to  her 
nephew. 

Meanwhile,  the  tide  into  which  her  property 
had  turned  was  curious.  The  person  who  lent 
her  father  the  100/.  had  been  long  dead:  he  had 
left  three  children, — two  daughters  and  a  son. 
One  of  his  daughters  had  married,  and  her 
husband  and  another  intimate  friend  he  left  as 
executors  to  his  will,  made  in  favour  of  his 
children.  His  son  died,  and  his  second  daughter 
married ;  and  his  property  now  reverted  into  the 
hands  of  the  husbands  of  the  two  daughters,  one 
of  whom  (a  lawyer)  was  jointly  with  his  partner 
(another  lawyer)  executor  for  the  other. 

It  was  this  lawyers  partner  who,  as  executor 
for  the  other  concerned,  had  arrested  Mrs.  Gordon 
years  ago  for  the  100/.  and  interest,  and  who,  after 
her  long  imprisonment,  had  obtained  the  deed  for 
940/.  as  a  lien  upon  her  estate. 
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With  this  deed,  executed  by  herself,  and  the 
real  title-deeds  of  the  estate  in  his  possession, 
he  attempted  to  sell,  and  did  sell,  the  house  in 
Newgate  Street.  The  possessor,  however,  wanting 
to  make  repairs,  found  that  the  purchase  was 
incomplete  without  Mrs.  Gordon's  signature  and 
authority.  Mrs.  Gordon's  signature  the  seller 
could  not  get,  and  the  possessor  then  filed  a 
bill  against  him  to  make  the  purchase  good.  The 
deed  of  940/.  was  thus  brought  before  a  master 
in  chancery,  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  being 
extorted,  and  signed  by  Mrs.  Gordon  in  custody, 
it  was  illegal,  and  decided  that  the  property  could 
not  be  sold  upon  it.  In  this  position  matters 
remained,  —  the  parties  yearly  expecting  that 
Mrs.  Gordon  would  file  a  bill  in  chancery  against 
them  ;  but  she,  poor  woman,  had  no  money,  and 
simply  lived  on  in  the  hope  of  finding  somebody 
who  would  do  it  for  her.  At  last,  the  persons 
opposing  said,  ''  If  you  will  not  file  a  bill  against 
us,  we  will  file  one  against  you,  and  so  have  it 
settled  one  way  or  the  other."  This  they  even- 
tually did ;  and  a  short  time  back  Mrs.  Gordon  was 
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served  with  a  chancery  writ,  summoning  her  to 
appear  at  a  certain  day  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Alas !  she  was  too  old,  too  weak,  and  too  ragged, 
to  appear,  and  she  had  no  money  to  pay  a  lawyer 
to  put  in  an  appearance  for  her.  The  consequence 
was,  she  was  arrested,  a  few  days  after,  for  con- 
tempt of  Court,  dragged  out  of  bed  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  taken  penniless  and  friendless 
to  Horsemonger-lane  Jail,  and  hurried  up  into 
the  infirmary  to  die.  There  she  lingered  a  day 
or  two,  losing  the  use  of  one  member  after 
another — first  this  limb  withering,  and  then  that, 
until  she  finally  expired,  and  would  have  been 
"  buried  by  strange  hands,"  had  we  not  written  to 
call  her  nephew  from  the  country,  to  perform  her 
last  funeral  rites.  If  Hood  were  at  our  elbow,  he 
would  perhaps  say  they  were  the  only  rights  she 
ever  had  the  fortune  to  obtain. 

We  put  this  case  on  rational  grounds ;  we  apply 
it  to  the  reasoning  faculties  of  our  readers ;  and 
we  ask  them, — Can  the  sternest  penetration  dis- 
cover in  it  the  justice  that  was  in  this  instance 
linked  with  law?    Alas!  could  justice  contaminate 
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its  name;  or  could  even  law  associate  it  with 
a  succession  of  such  outrages?  We  will  put 
a  graver  question, — To  take  an  old,  nervous, 
helpless  woman,  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
grave,  suddenly  from  her  bed; — while  the  shock 
of  the  intelligence  that  she  was  a  prisoner 
was  yet  upon  her,  to  hurry  her  in  the  pro- 
gress of  her  toilet,  that  the  time  of  the  officers 
might  not  be  lost  who  were  to  take  her  to  jail ; 
then  to  walk  her,  whom  the  ride  might  well  have 
exhausted,  to  such  a  rude,  cold,  strict,  desolate 
prison  as  Horsemonger  Lane ;  and  to  lay  her 
upon  a  curtainless  bed  to  die,— we  will  ask 
whether,  when  death  has  actually  transpired  from 
all  this,  it  be  too  severe  a  term  to  call  it  an 
authorized  murder,  for  which  no  one  is  respon- 
sible but  the  law.  Why  then,  if  nobody  else 
can  be  hanged  for  it,  hang  the  law !  hang  it,  or 
at  least  alter  it !  Frame  it  in  all  human  mercy 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  guard  against  contingencies 
like  this  ; — do  not  attack  those  who  are  too  old 
and  helpless  for  resistance  ;  —  do  not  oppress 
those   who   have    no   money  to  make  oppression 
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pay  for  its  wrong.  Why,  if  the  person  were 
sacred,  if  the  body  were  free  from  the  fangs 
of  the  law  of  arrest,  if  liberty  were  at  least  left 
with  age  and  starvation,  such  an  outrage  as  that 
we  have  told  of  could  never  happen ;  and  it 
is  only  astonishing  in  civilized  society  how  it 
can.  There  is  no  plea  for  it  that  can  be  justified  ; 
there  is  no  philosophy  that  it  does  not  insult ; 
no  feeling  that  it  does  not  wound.  The  law 
of  arrest  is  like  a  great  inquisition,  rife  with  the 
slowest  and  most  tantalizing  of  tortures  ;  it  turns 
the  spirit  with  the  screw  of  a  writ ;  it  extorts  a 
confession  with  a  cognovit ;  it  banishes  mercy 
with  a  judgment ;  and  upon  the  wheel  of  an 
execution  it  breaks  a  heart. 
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CHAPTER  Vr. 

MISCELLANIES.— IN  TWO  SECTIONS. 

Section   II. 


*"  "  The  frame  of  things  disjoint" 

Shakespeare. 

Having  disposed  of  the  case  of  Mrs.  Gordon  in 
the  last  chapter,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  allude  to 
one  or  more  points  which  bear  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner  upon  the  laws.  "We  have  men- 
tioned that  Mrs.  Gordon  was  for  the  greater  part 
of  her  life  an  inmate  of  one  or  other  of  the  debtors' 
prisons.  During  his  residence  in  the  Bench,  it  was 
Montford's  destiny  to  come  in  contact  with  at  least 
twenty  persons  who  had  becsn  its  inmates  for  a  long 
term  of  years,  some  ten,  some  twelve,  some  fifteen, 
some  even  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
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As   may   well   be    supposed,    these   individuals 
were  not  all  in  the  same  sphere ;  they  were  men  of 
different  grades  in  society,  different  degrees  of  cir- 
cumstance:   some    having    had    a    small    steady 
income  during  their  imprisonment;  some  rich  at 
one   time,  and  poor  at  another;    some  living  by 
chance,  and  one  or  two  by  charity.     When  we 
speak  of  charity,  we  mean  the  charity  of  the  poor- 
box,  and  the  county  money.     We  are  not  anxious, 
neither   indeed  do  we  conceive  ourselves   autho- 
rized,  to  mention   in   these   pages  the  names   of 
prisoners,  most  of  them  private  individuals,  who 
have  been  so  long  confined ;   but  in  referring  to 
their  cases,  which,  physically  speaking,  must  be  im- 
pairing to  the  constitution,  and  morally  degrading 
to  the  law,    we  would    put  the   question    to   the 
legislature.  How   is    this  ?       We    would   ask    the 
English  people  through  their  representatives.  Are 
you  prepared  to  admit  that  France,  ever-changing, 
ever-revolutionized  France,  is  more   strongly  and 
universally  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  constitutional 
liberty  than  England  ?    We  are  sure  that  we  should 
be  answered  "  No,"  and  answered  indignantly  too. 
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Then  we  turn  round  and  say,  account  to  us  for 
some  of  the  following  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictions. 

First — It  is  against  the  principles  of  constitu- 
tional freedom  that  any  man  should  be  imprisoned 
for  simple  pecuniary  obligations  which  are  unac- 
companied by  fraud. 

This  principle  is  violated  both  in  England  and 
France ;  but  in  those  countries  only. 

Second — It  is  contrary  to  a  right  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, and  to  the  humanity  of  justice,  to  im- 
prison early  youth,  or  decrepit  age. 

This  principle  is  acknowledged  in  France,  but 
violated  in  England. 

Third — It  is  against  every  rule  of  moral  right  to 
allow  imprisonment  (even  when  voluntary)  without 
limit ; — for  this  obvious  reason,  that  the  fraudulent 
debtor,  who  undergoes  the  ordeal  of  trial,  can  only 
be  sentenced  to  a  certain  term  of  confinement  ; 
while  the  honest  debtor,  not  choosing  to  subject 
himself  to  an  ordeal  which  he  considers  degrading, 
may  remain  in  prison  for  life. 

This  principle  is  also  acknowledged  in  France, 
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and  violated  in  England.  Indeed,  with  reference 
to  both  the  preceding  points,  the  French  law  has 
greatly  the  advantage  of  the  English  law,  in  the 
justice,  the  generosity,  and  the  nobility  of  its 
enactments ;  for  in  France  a  minor  cannot  be 
arrested,  neither  can  any  infringe  upon  the  liberty 
of  a  subject  who  has  passed  his  seventieth  year ; 
and,  with  reference  to  the  last  principle  we  have 
laid  down,  there  is  a  limit,  and  a  very  fair  one,  of 
imprisonment  for  debt,  which  is,  at  least,  a  great 
barrier  to  the  cruelty  of  an  obstinate  or  dishonest 
creditor.  But,  in  England,  an  old  man  of  ninety 
can  be  arrested  on  his  dying  bed  ;  the  sheriff's 
officer  may  insult  by  his  presence  his  last  farewell 
to  his  weeping  family  ;  the  law  may  interpose  to 
quell  or  ridicule  the  promptings  of  filial  piety  or 
human  grief ;  and  even  (for  the  law,  though  obso- 
lete, is  not  repealed)  the  body — ay,  the  dead  body 
itself,  may  be  arrested  and  stayed  in  its  progress 
to  the  grave.  , 

Neither  is  there  a  limit  to  the  debtor's  imprison- 
ment in  England ;  for  he  may  be  arrested  a  boy, 
and  discharged  from  his  prison  an  old  man  ;  and 
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there  is  now  an  instance  in  the  Bench  of  a  Whig 
nobleman  having,  in  early  life,  arrested  his  tailor, 
to  whom  he  had  advanced  money,  on  account  of  a 
vote  given  at  a  general  election,  and  kept  him 
there  until  he  (the  nobleman)  died.  The  man  is 
still  in  prison,  but  in  daily  expectation  of  his  dis- 
charge, from  the  son  and  successor  to  the  title, 
who,  we  believe,  has  promised  his  release.  When 
he  gets  it,  how  many  years  of  life  and  labour  will 
have  been  ruinously  wasted  ! 

Fourthly — Supposing  a  man,  having  no  private 
property,  to  be  incapable  of  following  his  occu- 
pation in  prison,  it  is  outstepping  the  religious 
power  delegated  to  governments  from  God,  to 
shut  him  up  to  starve  ;  and  it  is  outstepping  the 
moral  power  which  any  government  has  a  right  to 
delegate  to  man,  that,  for  a  contract  of  money,  he 
should  place  his  debtor  in  a  jail  without  keeping 
him,  when  he  has  no  power  to  keep  himself. 

This  is  a  principle  also  acknowledged  in  France 
and  violated  in  England ;  for  in  France  the  cre- 
ditor is  obliged  to  keep  the  debtor  while  in  jail ; 
in   Scotland,  a  part  of  the   British  dominions,  he 
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must  even  keep  him  according  to  his  station  ;  but 
in  England  he  may  leave  him  to  starve.  The 
only  good  clause  in  the  Six  Acts  w^as  that  which 
enacted  that  the  creditor  should  furnish  the  debtor 
in  execution  with  sixpence  per  da}^:  that  clause, 
together  with  the  useless  lumber  that  surrounded 
it,  has  been  abolished,  and  now  the  debtor  gets 
nothing  from  the  person  by  whom  he  is  confined. 

As  an  argument  against  this  last  named  in- 
justice, we  shall,  doubtless,  be  reminded  of  the 
poor-box  and  the  county  money.  We  will  at 
once  explain  the  principle  upon  which  the  latter 
is  distributed. 

A  man  who  can  go  into  the  office  of  the  prison, 
and  swear  that  he  is  not  worth  five  pounds,  and 
that  he  cannot  subsist  unless  he  be  provided 
with  some  additional  means,  may  receive  the  sum 
of  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week.  But 
let  us  see  under  what  circumstances : — if  he  be 
a  tradesman,  or  a  man  in  middle  or  low  life, 
let  him  take  it ; — well  and  good ; — he  is  entitled 
to  it,  and  why  should'nt  he?  so  say  his  fellow- 
prisoners.     But  if  he  be  a  reduced  gentleman — if 
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he  have  a  profession — (no  matter   how  its  gains 
be   stopped   by   his   imprisonment)  —  if    he    once 
held  a  station   in    good    society ; — though   he   be 
poor    as    Job,    though    his    last    pennyworth   of 
bread  be  eaten,  and  his  last  shirt  pawned,  if  he 
take  the  county  money  he  will  be  hooted  from  one 
end   of    the   prison   to    the    other,    sneered    and 
pointed  at,  and  called  after,   "  That  fellow   pre- 
tends  to   be  a  gentleman,  and  takes  the  county 
money ;"  no  one  will  give  him  credit  for  a  pint  of 
beer,  or  a  meal ;  and  he  may  retire  into  his  room 
insulted,    degraded,    and    abused,    to  take   refuge 
from  an  undeserved,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  most 
persecuting  and    universal    contempt.      The    con- 
sequence of  all  this  is,  that  the  obloquy  of  taking 
the  county  money  being  a  point  laid  down    and 
accepted  by  the  prisoners,  no  gentleman  of  pride 
and  honour  will  take  advantage  of  it;  he  will  rather 
starve  than  avail  himself  of  the  allowance  that  is 
intended  to  keep  him  from  starvation :    so  that,  in 
fact,  "  county  money  "  is  simply  a  source  of  per- 
jury against  those  who   do   not   want  it,   and  of 
waste   to   the   humble   classes   who   do ;    for   the 
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King's  Bench  and  the  Fleet  are  not  the  prisons 
for  the  really  humble  class  of  labourers,  who 
would  be  fed  and  housed  for  nothing  in  White- 
cross  Street,  and  who  must  have  thrown  away  61. 
of  their  creditors'  money  when  they  removed  to 
the  larger  jails. 

The  same  with  the  poor-box.  What  business 
has  a  man  in  the  poor-box  of  the  King's  Bench, 
catching  pence,  who  could  not  have  moved  himself 
from  Whitecross  Street  without  spending  pounds  ? 
or  if  you  say  that  his  destitution  has  befallen  him 
whilst  in  prison, — why,  then  we  answer  that  tlie 
law  is  again  at  fault,  since  it  ought  to  have  pro- 
vided against  such  extreme  destitution. 

In  all  these  points  and  propositions  there  is 
matter  for  the  deepest  reflection, — for  the  exercise 
of  the  noblest  impulses  of  generosity, — the  best 
^ifts  of  judgment,  and  the  warmest  promptings  of 
feeling ;  and  we  hope  that  some  or  all  of  these, 
may  be  called  forth  in  the  hearts  of  the  members 
of  our  legislature,  whenever  the  question  of  im- 
prisonment for  debt  may  be  placed  before  them 
as    we    feel    convinced    it    shortly    must — placed 
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before  them,  too,  in  all  the  giant  force  of  its 
iniquity,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  curses  of  its 
operation — hideous  in  deformity,  and  great  in  guilt. 
Upon  that  question  Law  and  Justice  have  been 
long,  very  long,  and  dangerously  at  variance  ;  and 
he  will  be  a  wise  as  well  as  an  able  minister  who 
shall  bring  them  together,  and  make  them  friends. 
If  prayers  could  lead  to  Paradise,  he  would  find 
it  in  another  world;  if  blessings  produce  happiness, 
he  would  be  happy  in  this. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  place  to  point 
out  in  this  miscellaneous  chapter  one  class  of 
persons  with  whom  it  was  Montford's  lot  to  be 
thrown  into  frequent  association,  who  were  every 
day  more  and  more  morally  injured  by  their  con- 
finement, without  the  smallest  benefit  accruing  to 
their  creditors.  We  speak  of  a  number  of  young 
men  of  good — some  of  them  of  high — families, 
whose  friends  lack  the  good  sense  to  relieve  them 
of  their  embarrassments,  but  do  not  hesitate  to 
furnish  them  with  the  means  of  living  extrava- 
gantly while  they  are  confined.  Of  course  their 
habits  become  demoralizing,  and  their  creditors 
remain  unpaid. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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These  are  persons  who  enjoy  themselves,  rather 
than  otherwise,  who  will  tell  you,  "  We  are  as 
happy  here  as  any  where ;"  '*  God  knows  when 
we  shall  get  out ;"  "  We  must  make  the  best  of 
it ;"  and  so  on,  and  their  pursuits  are  generally  of 
the  wildest  kind.  Their  tricks  and  fancies  are,  as 
may  l)e  supposed,  reckless,  and  some  of  them  not 
unamusing.  As  we  have  been  dealing  in  gravities, 
but  as  we  do  not  wish,  like  Newton's  apple,  to 
gravitate  to  our  fall,  we  will  lighten  our  page  with 
the  relation  of  an  achievement  performed  in  the 
Bench  by  one  of  Montford's  quondam  associates. 

A  young  officer  residing  in  the  top  room,  facing 
the  gate,  No.  16  staircase,  having  just  flung  his 
newspaper  on  the  table,  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, saw  his  plaintiff's  attorney,  a  little  shrimp  of 
a  lawyer,  marching  up  the  pavement,  as  he  guessed, 
to  serve  him  with  an  attachment,  of  which  he  had 
had  some  previous  intimation. 

But  a  few  moments  elapsed,  and  the  attorney 
knocked  at  his  door. 

G (so  we  shall  call  our  officer)  opened  his 

portal,  and  received  his  visitor  with  the  most  polite 
attention. 
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**  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  walk  in,  Sir  ?" 
"  Thank  you,"  said  the  attorney,  but  I  fear  I 
shall  not  be  welcome ;  mine  is  an  unpleasant  office, 
and — " 

''  Not  at  all,"  said  G ;  "  don't  mention  it. 

I  believe — that  is  I  think  I  heard — that — you 
were  coming — to  serve  me  with — an  at — tach — 
ment — O,  I  beg  you  won't  mention  it.  Pray 
walk  in!" 

*'  Really  I  wish  —  the  fact  is,  I  am  very 
sorry." 

*'  Now  pray  don't  mention  it.  I  beg  you 
won't; — and  do  walk  in,  for  I  want  to  speak  to 
you.     Must  I  answer  this  ?" 

"  Answer  it,  my  dear  Sir  ! — answer  it ! — O  dear 
me  ! — certainly  I  yes ! — O  dear  me  ! — yes,  cer- 
tainly !" 

"01  must,  must  I  ? — ha — very  well ; — I  must 
talk  to  you  on  this  matter.  Will  you  take  a  glass 
of  wine  ? " 

"  No,  thank  you ;  I  rarely  take  wine  so  early." 

"  O,  you  must;    the  fact  is,   I've  just  taken  a 
glass  myself,  and  I  shall  think  myself  very  vulgar 
E  2 
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if  you  don't  bear  me  out  in  the  propriety  of  what 
I've  done." 

"  Why  on  those  terms" — 

*'  Now  do  sit  down,  there's  a  good  fellow.  By 
the  way,  just  look  at  that  paper  ;  there's  the 
oddest  law-case  in  the  world ; — I  declare  there's 
a  man  got  clean  off  through  whopping  his  at- 
torney ! " 

At  this  juncture  the  little  lawyer  looked  up, 
with  an  expression  which  said  as  plain  as  it  could 
speak — "  I  hope  you  mean  nothing  of  that  sort ;" 
and  then  taking  up  the  paper,  he  asked — 

«  Where  is  it?" 

"  You'll  find  it  in  one  of  the  inner  columns," 

said  G ,  pretending  to  fumble  for  his  wine  in 

the  cupboard  near  the  door,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
contriving  to  lock  it  and  drag  out  the  key ;  "  but 
let  me   give  you    a   glass    of  sherry  first :" — and 

G pulled    out    his  decanter.     The    attorney 

helped  himself,  and  reverted  to  the  paper. 

''  Would'nt  you  like  something  to  eat  with  your 

wine  ?"  said  G musingly ;  '*  I'll  see  if  I  can 

find  you  a  biscuit." 
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"  Thank  you,  Sir,"  said  the  little  lawyer. 

G turned  to  his  cupboard  with  the  attach- 
ment and  a  pair  of  scissors  in  his  hand,  and  having 
cut  the  former  quickly  into  little  bits  while  the 
attorney  read  his  paper,  he  turned  round — 

"  I  can't  find  a  biscuit,"  said  he,  "  but  I'm  sure 
you'd  like  to  eat  something  with  that  sherry  ;  I'll 
knock  for  my  man;"  and  with  that  he  took  a 
huge  club-stick  from  its  place  over  his  mantel- 
piece— 

"01  beg  you  won't  do  any  thing  of  the  kind," 
said  the  lawyer,  politely. 

"  Then    do   me   the  favour   to   eat  that,    Sir," 

replied  G ,  placing  before  him  a  pile  of  little 

bits  of  parchment,  which  had  once  formed  an  at- 
tachment. 

The  lawyer  stared — 

"  I  tell  you.  Sir,  that  if  you  do  not  eat  that 
immediately,  I  will  break  every  bone  in  your  body 
with  this  stick." 

"  O  dear.  Sir,  you  don't  say  so !" 

"  Say  so  !  by  Jove,  I  mean  so !  There,  I  don't 
want  to  hurry  you  ;  here's  another  bottle  of  wine ; 
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you  may  drink  it  all,  if  you  like;  take  a  glass 
between  each  morsel ;  but  eat  the  attachment  you 
must,  until  there  is  no  attachment  left." 

The  lawyer  opened  his  mouth  to  scream. 

'*  As  sure  as  you  halloo,"    said    G ,  "  I'll 

crack  your  skull." 

The  man  shut  his  mouth. 

"  Come,  now,"  said  G ,  "  eat  the  attach- 
ment at  once,  and  drink  your  wine,  man." 

The  lawyer  saw  it  was  no  use ;  he  bolted  the 
parchment,  bit  by  bit,  until  it  was  all  gone,  then 
he  sighed  heavily. 

"  Come,"  said  G ,  taking  a  plate  from  the 

cupboard,   "  a  little  bit  of  cheese,  and  then  you 
won't  die  of  indigestion." 

The  lawyer  eat  a  bit  of  cheese,  and  was  about  to 
take  another  glass  of  sherry. 

"  No — no !"  said  G ,  "  stop,  you  shall  have 

a  glass  of  port  after  your  cheese  ;"    and,  accord- 
ingly, he  gave  him  a  glass  of  port. 

The  attorney  rose. 

"  That's  right,  old  fellow,  get  up  and  go,"  said 
G ,  opening  the    door,    "  there,    be    off  with 
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you,  you're  half  drunk  already ;  but  when  you  go 
home,  you  can  tell  your  wife  that  you've  dined,  and 
taken  a  little  wine  ;  and  if  she  grumbles,  you  must 
say  that  you've  brought  back  a  strong  attachment 
for  her^ 

This  is  a  fact  which  we  know  to  have  occurred 
as  we  have  narrated  it;  but  it  reminds  us  of  a 
similar  anecdote,  in  which  a  sheriff's  officer  had 
the  credit  of  being  forced  to  eat  a  writ.  The  story 
was  told  to  Lord  Norbury  when  on  the  Bench. 

"  My  lord  !  my  lord  !  Captain  Random  has 
forced  Catchman,  the  officer,  to  eat  a  writ ! " 

"  No,  has  he  ?"  said  his  lordship,  "  /  }ioj)e  its 
not  returnable  in  this  court !  " 

A  hoax  hardly  less  diverting  than  that  of  the 
attachment,  was  played  off  upon  a  sheriff's  officer, 
by  an  older  prisoner,  a  captain  in  the  army,  who 
had  been  some  years  in  the  Bench,  and  who, 
every  term  time,  took  out  his  day  rules,  and, 
under  their  protection,  walked  his  ways  daily,  and 
had  the  consolation  of  quoting  Dr.  Watts  to  him- 
self, and  saying — 

"  *  Whene'er  I  take  my  walks  abroad,' 
there's  no  fear  of  my  being  arrested." 
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However,  he  was  one  day  passing  the  shop  of  a 
man  in  the  Strand,  to  whom  he  owed  money,  and 
whose  quick  eye  twigged  the  captain. 

*'  How  dye  do,  Captain?" 

**  Very  well,  I  thank  ye ;"  and  the  captain  was 
going  to  pass  on. 

"  I  suppose  ye're  in  a  hurry,  now,  Captain; 
hut  if  you're  passing  here  to-morrow,  I  wish  you'd 
look  in  ;  I  want  a  word  with  ye." 

*'  By  all  means,"  said  the  captain  ;  *'  I'll  look  in 
at  four  o'clock ;"  and  on  he  went. 

The  next  day  the  captain  kept  his  word  ;  he 
called  in  upon  his  creditor  at  four  o'clock,  and  his 
creditor  had  a  sheriff's  officer  waiting  for  him. 
The  officer  happened  to  be  a  master — not  a  fol- 
lower— and  he  and  the  captain  sallied  forth,  arm- 
in-arm. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  the  captain,  "  this  is  no 
execution ;  you  need  not  take  me  to  the  lock-up 
till  evening;  and  I've  an  inclination  for  a  good 
dinner.  Come  with  me  to  Long's  Hotel,  and  I'll 
treat  you  to  whatever  ye  like  ;  we'll  have  a  bottle 
of  good  wine,  at  all  events." 
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The  offer  was  accepted ;  they  got  into  a  coach, 
and  alighted  at  Long's.  When  they  entered,  the 
waiter,  who  knew  the  captain,  made  his  bow. 

"  We  want  to  dine,"  said  the  captain. 

"  What  will  you  like.  Sir  ?  " 

"  What  would  you  like,"  said  the  captain  to 
the  officer ;  "  come,  now,  just  order  what  you 
fancy." 

The^  officer  was  modest  at  first,  but  at  last 
did  as  he  was  bid. 

"  Gravy  soup  and  turbot,  followed  by  roast 
duck. 

"  And  if  we  had  a  pint  of  Madeira  while  it  is 
preparing,"  insinuated  the  captain. 

"  True,"  said  the  officer  ;  "  bring  a  pint  of 
Madeira." 

"  And  some  bitters,  to  sharpen  the  appetite," 
asked  the  captain. 

*'  Ay,  and  some  bitters,"  said  the  officer. 

The  Madeira,  bitters,  dinner,  and  dessert,  were 
duly  demolished,  the  officer  having,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  captain,  ordered  a  pine-apple  with 
the  latter,  punch  with  the  turbot,  and  champagne 
e3 
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with  the  duck.  The  Petits  verves  were  taken 
before  the  cheese ;  a  bottle  of  port,  and  about  four 
of  claret,  were  all  that  our  officer  ventured  to  order 
after  the  repast. 

By  the  time  these  were  demoHshed  the  evening 
waned  towai'ds  half-past  eight  of  the  clock,  and 
the  officer  was  not  so  blinded  with  wine  as  to 
forget  his  duty. 

*'  If  you  please,  Sir,"  said  he  to  the  captain, 
"  we  must  go." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  captain  ;  '*  you 
had  better  call  for  the  bill." 

The  officer  called  for  the  bill ;  it  came  ;  and 
while  he  was  counting  it  over,  the  captain  whis- 
pered the  waiter,  "  Do  not  let  him  go  until  he 
has  paid  that ;"  and  then  taking  down  his  hat, 
and  buttoning  his  coat,  he  made  a  movement  to 
depart.     The  officer  rose  to  accompany  him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir/'  said  the  waiter,  '*  but 
you  have  not  settled  the  bill." 

"  O,  Captain will  do  that." 

*'  O  no.  Sir,  the  captain  said  you  would  pay ; 
and  if  you  recollect,  Sir,  all  the  orders  were  given 
by  you;  besides.  Sir,  the  captain  is  going." 
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**  Ha,  but  he  can't  go,  though  I"  shouted  the 
officer  ;   "  he's  my  prisoner." 

"  No — no,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  wrong  this 
time  at  any  rate,"  said  the  captain  ;  "  you  see  here's 
my  *  day-rule ;'  and  as  I  must  make  haste  back,  I 
will  wish  you  a  good  evening,  thanking  you  for 
your  good  dinner  and  pleasant  company,  and 
leaving  you  to  pay  the  bill." 

The  officer  glanced  at  the  day-rule, — it  was 
enough,  he  had  no  more  authority  over  the 
captain ;  and  while  he  was  pulling  out  his  purse, 
the  captain  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  Banco  Regis, 
which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  he  reached  in  safety. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  AUTHOR'S  STORY. 

Part  II. 

THE    BOARDING-HOUSE    ARREST. 

"  Now  glad  at  heart  the  gossips  breathe  their  prayer. 
And  crowding  stop  the  cradle  to  admire 
The  babe — the  sleeping  image  of  its  sire. " 

Rogers. 

Charles  Montford  had,  one  day,  left  his  room 
to  take  a  promenade  before  the  racquet-ground  of 
the  Bench,  when  he  was  accosted  by  the  Author, 
the  first  part  of  whose  legal  adventures  had  so 
deeply  interested  him  the  night  before  he  had  left 
the  Fleet  Prison.  He  had,  in  the  interim  since 
they  had  last  met,  been  discharged  from  the  Fleet, 
on  signing  a  cognovit ;  and  having  been  again 
taken — only  in  execution, — upon  the  same  debt— 
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he  had  procured  a  friendly  \^Tit  to  be  taken  out 
against  him  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ;  and 
his  soHcitor  having  kindly  got  him  a  *'  habeas," 
he  had  just  been  removed  to  the  prison  of  that 
court — -not  ha\ing  been  five  minutes  within  the 
walls,  when  he  first  accosted  Montford. 

As  a  stranger  in  his  new  abode,  Montford 
informed  him  at  once  of  the  best  plan  to  pursue 
in  procuring  a  room  —  took  him  to  the  coffee- 
house, and  insured  him  a  bed  for  the  night — and 
then  accompanied  him  to  his  own  apartment, 
where  he  retained  him  to  dinner,  and  where  he 
spent  the  evening.  If  the  better  feeling  in  these 
attentions  of  Charles  towards  the  Author  was 
benevolence,  we  must  still  infer  that  it  was  not  all 
untinctured  by  a  curiosity  to  hear  the  sequel  of  a 
story — which  was  not  only  interesting  in  itself— 
but  admirably  instructive,  in  developing  the  abuses 
of  the  law,  and  the  sad  grades  of  that  slow,  but 
sure  progress,  by  which  it  conducts  so  many  to 
ruin  and  to  crime. 

Montford  was  not  disappointed  in  this  latter 
object ;    and  before  the  evening  had  passed,  the 
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Author  had  told  what  remained  concealed  of  his 
history. 

"  I  will  take  up  my  narrative  from  the  time 
when,  to  the  merciless  execution  of  which  I  told 
you,  was  first  sacrificed  all  the  personal  property 
I  possessed.  From  that  moment  every  little  debt 
I  had  ever  owed — every  petty  embarrassment  that 
ever  troubled  me — began  to  gather  round  me  in 
one  dark  cloak  of  ruin,  which  entirely  enveloped 
my  prospects.  My  misfortunes  seemed  to  have 
formed  around  me  a  dense  phalanx  of  adversity, 
that  left  no  inlet  for  hope,  and  presented  every 
barrier  to  fortune ;  neither  did  I  gain  much 
pity  or  assistance.  It  has  been  truly  said  by 
Rochefocault,  that  Nous  avons  tons  assez  de  force 
pour  supporter  les  maux  d'autrui ; — and,  certainly, 
my  ill-luck  was  borne  with  great  fortitude  by  my 
friends.  They  got  over  it  astonishingly.  Not  so 
with  me.  I  was  immediately  forced  to  leave  my 
hotel ;  and,  with  the  little  money  I  had  got  after 
paying  part  of  my  bill,— to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
arrests  for  a  few  months,  in  the  hope  of  recovering 
myself, — I  retired  to  quiet  apartments  in  a  small 
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cottage  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Regent's  Park,  with 
my  wife  and  child.  There  I  remained,  as  long  as 
my  finances  lasted,  when  necessity  compelled  me 
to  return  to  towii,  to  reimbark  in  the  pursuits  of 
my  profession. 

"  I  now  thought  to  recover  myself,  in  some 
measure,  from  my  difficulties.  The  immediate 
danger  of  arrest  had  blown  over  ;  and  I,  in  my  first 
trip  to  the  city,  procured  an  engagement  to  write 
the  leading  articles  of  a  newspaper,  which  turned 
me  in  a  few  guineas  per  week.  I  took  up  my 
residence,  on  the  introduction  of  a  friend,  at  a 
boarding-house  in  Gower-street,  kept  by  a  lady 
and  two  maiden,  or  rather  old-maiden,  daughters, 
of  the  name  of  Fairy,  I  paid  the  sum  of  four 
guineas  per  week  for  the  board  and  lodging  of  my 
wife,  child,  and  self.  I  remained  several  weeks  in 
the  house,  paying  the  ladies  very  regularly,  as  the 
seventh  day  of  every  seven  transpired. 

"  Never  was  I  the  inmate  of  a  family  that 
aflforded  so  fine  a  round  of  subjects  for  the  hurin 
of  a  caricaturist. — The  old  lady  herself  was  a 
type   of   iUiterate,!  uneducated  vulgarity  ;    wisely 
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refraining,  in  society,  from  edifying  the  company 
with  any  original  thoughts  of  her  own,  but  with 
most  scrupulous  accuracy  of  speech  entertaining 
them  with  an  echo  of  every  thing  that  was  said  by 
her  daughters. 

"  The  girls — if  young  ladies  of  forty  may  still 
be  allowed  to  retain  that  appellation — were  several 
degrees  above  the  mother  in  education,  but  as 
many  below  her  in  common  sense.  Both  were, 
however,  brimful  of  romance. — The  eldest,  Sarah, 
piquing  herself  upon  a  knowledge  of  that  of 
which  she  was  precisely  most  ignorant  —  the 
world  — would  be  constantly  declaiming,  with  a 
peculiar  and  affected  energy,  against  its  many 
evils ;  while  Miss  Bellwood,  the  youngest,  seemed 
to  consider  that  its  chiefest  wickedness  consisted  in 
not  having  yet  provided  her  with  a  husband.  She 
had  acquired,  in  her  efforts  to  catch  one,  two  dis- 
similar habits, — one,  that  of  wearing  a  very  pretty 
wig — and  the  other,  that  of — at  equal  distances  of 
ten  minutes'  interval  —  heaving  a  heavy  and  a 
tender  sigh. 
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"  But  it  was  the  oddest  thing  in  life  to  hear 
them  relate  an  anecdote,  or  tell  a  tale.  When  so 
engaged,  they  invariably  spoke  with  great  ra- 
pidity—  and  that,  either  all  at  once,  or  one  after 
the  other  in  irregular  order ;  but  in  either  case,  it 
was  simply  to  say  precisely  the  same  thing  as  the 
other  had  said  first.  They  had,  too,  from  oft 
repetition,  learnt  all  their  stories — which  chiefly 
touched  their  own  domestic  affairs — by  heart ;  and 
each  new  boarder  was  regaled  with  them,  for  the 
lirst  few  nights  after  his  arrival,  in  utter  forget- 
fulness  that  the  old  guests  had  been  installed  into 
their  mysteries  at  least  a  dozen  times. 

"  I  should  mention  that  they  were  not  strangers 
to  pecuniary  difficulties,  having  got  involved  in 
some  bill  transactions,  and  at  sundry  times  had 
sheriff"s-officers  in  their  house.  They  were  also 
acquainted  with  the  troubles  with  which  I  had 
lately  had  to  contend  ;  and  these  matters  were 
often  the  subjects  of  conversation  between  us 
when  the  other  boarders  had  retired  to  rest  in 
the  evening.  The  old  lady  herself  had  once  been 
arrested,  and  I  will  give  you  a  specimen  of  their 
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manner  of  describing  the  event.  Miss  Sarah 
began  : 

"  '  Well,  you  know,  Mr.  Nagle,  my  poor  mo- 
ther was  arrested — ' 

"  '  Ay,  that  I  was  arrested,  indeed,'  said  the 
mother. 

"  *  I  assure  you  my  mother  was  arrested  for 
35^.,'  deeply  sighed  Miss  Bellwood. 

"  ^  Yes,  for  S5l.,'  echoed  Miss  Sarah. 

"  '  For  S5l.,  exactly,'  said  the  mother. 

*'  *  And  she  was  taken  to  a  spunging-house, ' 
rejoined  Miss  Sarah. 

"  *  Only  think  of  her  being  taken  to  a  spunging- 
house  ! '  said  Bellwood,  with  another  sigh. 

"  *  A  spunging-house  in  Chancery-lane  ! '  cried 
the  mother. 

"  '  Ah  !  Mr.  Nagle  knows  it,'  said  the  elder 
daughter. 

*'  '  I  am  sure  Mr.  Nagle  knows  it,'  sighed  the 
younger. 

"  '  I've  no  doubt  Mr.  Nagle  knows  it,'  assented 
the  mother. 

"  '  Well !  and  there  she  was  shown  into  a  room 
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with  all  sorts  of  bad  characters,'  said  Miss 
Sarah. 

"  '  Every  kind  of  bad  character,  except  one 
handsome  young  man,'  sighed  Miss  Bellwood. 
This  was  the  tenderest  sigh  she  had  heaved  yet. 

"  '  He  ivas  a  nice  young  man ;  but  the  rest 
ivere  wretched  characters,'  added  the  mother. 

"  '  I  thought,  when  I  first  went  in,  my  mother 
would  have  died,'  resumed  Sarah. 

"  *  I  felt  confident  my  mother  would  have  died,' 
followed  Bellwood. 

"  ^  1  was,  indeed,  almost  in  a  dying  state,' 
quoth  Mrs.  Fairy. 

"  '  As  you  may  well  conceive,'  said  Sarah. 

"  '  As  you  may  easily  imagine,'  said  Bell- 
wood. 

"  *  As  I  could  not  well  fail  to  be,'  said  the 
old  lady. 

"  And  so  they  went  on  confirming  and  cor- 
roborating each  other's  statements,  or  else 
making  them  all  together  in  a  way  to  keep 
the  listener's  head  perpetually  turning  on  a  sort 
of  pivot  of  politeness,  in  endeavouring  to  ad- 
(jress    his    attention    to    each  lady  as  she  spoke. 
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The  nucleus  of  the  whole  story  eventually 
amounted  to  this : — that  the  mother  was  ar- 
rested, taken  to  a  spunging-house,  shown  into 
the  public  room ;  visited  by  her  daughters,  and 
eventually  either  bailed  out,  or  paid  the  debt. 
But  it  was  highly  amusing  to  hear  them  debate 
upon  the  facts.  The  cruelty  of  the  proceeding, 
however,  seemed  to  aiFect  them  greatly,  and  I 
have  mentioned  the  circumstance  in  order  to 
tell  of  the  impressive  energy  with  which  the 
elder  of  the  elderly  maids  concluded  the  story. 

"  '  May  the  Great  God  afflict  me  vsdth  some 
dreadful  punishment  if  ever  I  arrest  a  fellow 
creature !' 

"  This  exclamation  was  effected  by  Miss  Sarah 
\\'ith  clasped  hands  and  upturned  eyes  (a  posi- 
tion habitual  to  her) ;  and  the  manner  in  whicli 
it  has  since  been  realized,  would  almost  per- 
suade one  that  it  was  prophetic. 

"  During  the  first  part  of  the  period  that  we 
remained  under  the  roof  of  these  ladies  we  were 
treated  with  the  most  signal  attention  and  the 
most  consummate  flattery.  There  was  no  poet 
equal  to  me.     I  had  so  much  intelligence — sucpi 
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a  fund  of  wit — so  even  a  temper.  My  wife  was 
an  angel,  and  my  child  a  cherub  ;  so  handsome — 

so  like  its  father  !     Mrs.  N played  and  sang 

like  a  spirit — Mrs.  Wood's  voice  was  left  in 
the  lurch  by  her — Pasta  and  Sontag  might 
hide  their  diminished  tongues — Malibran  might 
never  warble  more.  How  happy  ought  I  to  be 
with  such  a  wife ;  how  fortunate  was  she  in 
such  a  husband !  How  fond  they  were  of 
nursing — how  it  would  do  my  baby  good  to  be 
danced  about  by  them — how  they  enjoyed  it ! 
Day  after  day  they  would  knock  at  the  door 
of  my  wife's  apartment.  Would  she  admit 
them — would  she  allow  them  to  have  the  dear 
dehghtful  child  for  a  few  minutes — would  she 
say  who  should  have  it  first  ?  They  could  really 
fight  for  it. 

"  *  Good  God  !  Mrs.  Nagle,'  how  happy  you 
must  be,'  Miss  Sarah  would  exclaim  "s^dth  energy. 

"  '  Heigho !  how  very  happy  you  must  feel,' 
would  sigh  Miss  Bellwood  in  despair. 

"  /  Ah  !  you  are  a  happy  woman,'  would  be 
the  confirming  testimony  of  the  mother. 
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"  In  justice  to  the  trio  of  Fairies,  I  cim  bound 
to  tell  you  that  there  was  a  reason  for  this 
kindness  not  altogether  unphilosophical,  which 
reason  I  afterwards  discovered  to  lie  in  the 
regularity  of  my  payments.  This  regularity 
suddenly  stopped ! 

*'  A  change  took  place  in  the  proprietorship  of 
the  paper  which  I  was  editing  in  the  city,  and 
with  the  proprietors  the  principles  changed  also. 
I  could  not  alter  mine,  and  left  the  journal. 
My  finances  of  course  suifered,  and  my  income 
was  for  the  time  stopped.  In  consequence  of 
this  there  was  about  five  weeks  suspension  of 
payment  on  my  behalf  in  the  establishment  in 
Gower-street,  and  with  it  a  suspension  of  civility. 
The  sighs  of  Miss  BeUwood  waxed  more  numer- 
ous, the  compliments  of  Miss  Sarah  fewer  and 
far  between.  The  gradual  falHng  off  of  the 
flatteries,  reminded  one  of  Scott's  termination 
of  a  battle : 

'  The  blows  of  Berkeley  fall  less  fast, 
The  gallant  Pembroke's  bugle  blast 
Hath  lost  its  lively  tone.' 
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There  was  no  more  honey  for  the  ear  of  my 
wife — no  more  dancing  for  my  child. 

"  Meanwhile  I  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  igno- 
rant of  the  change ;  for  during  the  few  weeks 
that  I  was  unable  to  pay  I  abstained  from  board- 
ing in  the  house,  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
period  took  no  one  meal  at  the  ladies'  expense. 
My  wdfe  was  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  and 
therefore  no  great  consumer  of  the  good  things 
of  life.  The  little  nourishment  she  took  was 
brought  to  her  in  her  own  apartment.  Almost 
all  this  time  I  was  absent  from  home  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  after  a  new  literary  engagement, 
and  it  was  in  this  absence  that  the  influence  of 
money  over  the  mind  manifested  itself  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Mrs.  and  Misses  Fairy. 

"  These  two  *  daughters  of  the  house'  did  not, 
indeed,  discontinue  their  visits  to  Mrs.  Nagle  in 
her  room,  but  their  conversation  now  took  a 
different  tenor. 

"  *  When  do  you  think  Mr.  Nagle  will  pay 
us  ?  "  inquired  Sarah. 

"  'Will  Mr.  Nagle  pay  us  soon?'  asked  Bell- 
wood. 
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"  '  Do  you  know  we  have  heard  he  never  pays 
anybody,'  said  one. 

"  *  Indeed,  we've  heard  that  he  never  thinks  of 
papng  anybody,'  added  the  other. 

"  *  Still  I'm  sure  he'll  pay  us,'  resumed  the 
first. 

"  '  Heigho !  I'm  confident  he  means  to  pay 
us,'  sighed  the  second. 

"  And  in  this  manner  they  commenced  a  system 
of  torment,  which  they  afterwards  pursued  to  a 
great  extent.  To  tell  the  truth  of  them,  they 
had  both  admirable  fertile  inventions,  and  they 
used  to  divine  together  the  most  dreadful  stories 
in  the  world  where\vith  to  frighten  my  wife. 

"  What  a  pity  that  a  person  who  could  make 
himself  so  agreeable  shouldn't  pay  his  debts. 
Alas  !  they  had  heard  sad  things  of  Mr.  Nagle — 
they  feared  he  had  deceived  his  wife.  Sad  that 
so    young  and  good  a  person  should  be   thrown 

away  upon  him.     Mrs.  N they  really  liked, 

and   the  child  was    an    angel;    but    N they 

could  not  excuse.  It  was  reported  that  he 
drank    and    gambled,     and    somebody   had    seen 
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him  going  into  a  bad  house.  There  was  some- 
thing mysterious  about  him  ;  how  did  he  hve  ?  why 
was  he  never  at  home  ?  and  upon  this  pleasant 
sort  of  table-talk  the  changes  were  daily  rung  in 
the  ears  of  my  vdfe,  who  would  not  distress  me 
by  detailing  them,  until  they  worked  upon  her 
nerves  with  an  effect  that  produced  a  short  but 
serious  ilhiess.  It  was  then  that  I  got  her  to 
confess  the  cause  of  the  nervous  agitation  that 
affected  her  frame,  and  discovered  that  the  elderly 
Miss  Fairies  had  been  paying  her  daily  visits,  wdth 
the  laudable  though  defamatory  object  of  making 
her  believe  that  her  husband  was  a  monster. 

"  As  soon  as  I  had  made  this  pleasant  dis- 
covery, I  gave  them  notice  of  my  intention  to 
leave.  Luckily  I  had  just  obtained  another 
editorship,  and  as  I  stood  a  few  weeks  in  their 
debt,  I  told  them  that  I  would  hquidate  the 
demand  against  me  by  paying  something  every 
week  out  of  my  salary,  until  the  whole  should 
be  wiped  off. 

"  Upon  this  understanding  I  quitted  Gower 
Street,  and  took  apartments  in  the  neighbourhood 

VOL.  II.  F 
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of  Golden  Square.  As  yet  not  one  of  my  cre- 
ditors had  proceeded  against  me,  and  I  began 
to  hope  that  I  should  soon  retrieve  my  affairs. 
I  had  not,  however,  been  a  week  in  my  new 
apartments,  when  I  received  a  lawyer's  letter 
from  Miss  Fairy's  attorney  (I  should  have  said 
that  the  establishment  was  kept  up  in  the  name 
of  the  elder  daughter),  demanding  the  whole  of 
the  money  due  for  board  and  lodging  for  six 
weeks,  at  four  guineas  per  week,  notwithstand- 
ing the  arrangement  I  had  made  to  pay  it  by 
instalments. 

"  1  at  once  waited  on  the  attorney,  and  ar- 
ranged with  him  to  settle  the  debt  at  different 
periods,  to  be  defined  in  a  warrant  of  attorney, 
which  I  was  to  sign ;  but  before  the  document 
was  completed  I  was  arrested  by  him  for  the 
whole  amount,  at  the  suit  of  *  Miss  Sarah 
Fairy,'  whose  exclamation  I  will  call  to  mind, — 
'  May  the  great  God  afflict  me  with  some  dreadful 
punishment  if  ever  I  arrest  a  fellow-creature  ! ' 

"  When  I  was  arrested  I  had  not  a  penny  in 
my  pocket.     I  was   taken    at   my  lodgings   early 
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ill  the  morning  by  Wliittaker,  the  officer,  and  a 
partner  of  Davis,  in  Red  Lion  Square,  to  whose 
house  I  refused  to  go,  believing  that  as  Selby 
had  been  handsomely  paid  by  me  in  two  pre- 
vious instances,  I  should  meet  with  more  civi- 
lity at  his  spunging-house  in  Chancery  Lane. 

"  Thither  therefore  I  went ;  and  there,  with 
vain  negociations,  and  endeavours  to  settle  the 
action,  I  remained  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  During 
that  period  I  had  no  money,  except  what  I  de- 
rived fi'om  writing  some  articles  in  one  or  two 
political  and  Kterary  journals.  This  I  was 
obliged  to  send  home,  as  my  wife  would  other- 
wise have  been  similarly  situated  to  myself — 
that  is,  without  a  stiver. 

"  In  each  letter  that  I  vn:ote  home  it  was 
one  of  my  cliief  injunctions  to  Mrs.  Nagle  that 
she  should  carry  a  cheerful  face  before  the 
people  of  the  house ;  and  that,  above  all,  she 
must  not  venture  out  to  visit  me  where  I  was. 
But  woman's  love,  when  pure,  and  beautiful, 
and  strong,  is  ever  proved  in  trouble,  and  so 
was  it  with  my  poor  Lucy.     For  the  first  week 
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she    obeyed    my  injunctions   to   the   letter.     She 
arrayed  her  sweet  face  in  smiles,  even  while  her 
heart  was    bursting,    and    kept  herself   at  home 
with    her    infant,    content    with    sending    me    a 
daily  letter    of  love.     But  the  second  week  was 
too    much    for    her ;    she    could    stay    away    no 
longer  ;  and  on  receiving  a  chance   call  from  her 
brother,  she  obhged   him   to    accompany   her   to 
the  spunging-house.     Never  did  a  visit  of  affec- 
tion   produce    more    fatal  consequences.      Lucy, 
in    spite    of    the     situation     in     which     I    was 
placed  —  was    delighted    to     see    me ;     but    the 
momentary  smile  which  lighted   her  countenance 
as  she  entered  was  at  once  banished  by  a  glance 
at  the  iron  bars  of  the  windows,  at  the  sight  of 
which    she    burst    into    tears.     Her  brother  now 
left    us    to    go   into   the   city   on   .business,    pro- 
mising to  call  for  Lucy  in  the  evening.       There 
was    a    melancholy    pleasure    to    her    in     being 
allowed  to  remain  with  me  during  the  day ;  and 
certainly    since    I    had    been    in    the    spunging- 
house  I  had  not  found  the  hours  pass  so  quickly. 
Evening   came   too  soon;    and  we  now  began  to 
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await  the  return  of  our  brother.  At  nine 
o'clock  he  had  not  arrived ;  at  ten,  the  usual 
hour  for  visitors  to  depart,  he  was  still  absent. 
Eleven  o'clock  came,  and  then  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  Lucy  should  depart.  In  what  a 
cruel  situation  did  she  now  find  herself!  A 
young  and  lovely  woman,  naturally  timid,  and 
unaccustomed,  even  in  the  day-time,  to  move 
out  unaccompanied,  obhged  at  that  late  hour  to 
walk  through  the  streets  of  London,  and  such 
streets,  too,  as  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand, 
thronged  as  they  would  be  with  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims of  shame,  pollution,  and  abandonment,  ready 
to  pass  a  jest,  or  fling  an  insult  in  the  face  of  un- 
protected virtue,  and  to  wound  wdth  obscenity 
the  modesty  which  it  was  their  sorrow  to  have 
lost.  Yet  this  was  the  only  resource.  I  had 
not  a  penny  to  send  for  a  coach,  neither  would 
it  have  been  well  to  have  trusted  her  in  one 
alone,  if  I  could  have  paid  the  fare.  I  tried  to 
get  a  servant  to  accompany  her.  It  was  impos- 
sible ;  no  one  could  be  spared.  Every  expedient 
I  could  devise  failed :  the  man  came  in  with  my 
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candle  to  say  that  it  was  bed-time,  and  that  the 
lady  must  go.  She  went ;  and  by  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  arrived  home  unmolested,  and  unin- 
sulted,  save  by  the  occasional  gibe  of  some 
degraded  scion  of  her  own  sex.  The  door  was 
opened  to  her  by  our  own  servant,  and  it  was  a 
question  whether  the  people  knew  of  her  absence 
in  the  house.  Still  the  adventure  was  one  of 
fatal  consequence.  My  poor  Lucy,  hurried  and 
terrified,  heart-broken  at  my  situation,  frightened 
at  her  own,  ran,  almost  flew,  along  the  streets, 
and  arrived  home  heated,  exhausted,  and  with 
her  blood  turned  and  curdled  by  the  fear  and 
grief  which  she  had  undergone.  In  this  con- 
dition she  administered  nourishment  to  our  boy, 
whom  she  found  cr}dng  for  his  natural  food. 
Alas !  she  did  not  know  that  terror  and  excite- 
ment often  produce  consequences  in  the  mother 
which  immediately  affect  the  child,  and  that  the 
rosy  boy  at  her  bosom  weis  then  greedily  im- 
bibing the  elements  of  the  complaint  that  was 
to  carry  him  off. 

"  The  next  night,  at  a  late  hour,  I  received  the 
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intelligence  of  my  child's  serious  illness  ;  under 
what  circumstances,  you  mil  recollect.  The  day 
had  been,  altogether,  a  miserably  unhappy  one. 
I  was  disappointed  of  money  to  send  home ;  I 
had  lost  the  editorship  of  my  paper,  from  not 
being  able  to  attend  to  its  duties ;  Selby's  partner 
had  demanded  his  account  for  the  house,  and 
refused  to  give  me  longer  credit ;  and  I  had  every 
prospect  of  being  sent  to  Whitecross  Street  in  the 
evening. 

"  I  was  then  indebted  in  the  spunging-house 
about  five  pounds ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  latter 
expedient  of  gomg  to  the  county  prison,  I  ten- 
dered the  officer  my  bill  for  ten  pounds,  as  a 
security  for  what  I  might  have.  This  was  accepted, 
and  I  made  my  mind  easy  on  that  score.  But 
here  I  was  made  the  victim  of  treachery.  The 
officer,  having  possessed  himself  of  the  bill,  took 
his  departure,  leaving  orders  with  his  underling  to 
send  me  to  Whitecross  Street,  notwithstanding. 
This  I  did  not  know,  when  the  letter  came  from 
Lucy  to  say  my  child  was  dying.  To  this,  however, 
they   allowed   me    to   write    an    answer,    desiring 
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her  to  send  for  physicians  :  and  when  I  rang  my 
bell  for  a  messenger  to  take  it,  my  summons  was 
attended  by  the  house  servant,  informing  me  that 
I  must  go  to  Whitecross  Street.  You  know  the 
rest. — How  I  was  hm-ried  off  in  an  agony  of  mind, 
amounting  almost  to  distraction ;  how  time  was 
scarcely  given  to  request  you,  then  a  prisoner  in 
the  drawing-room,  to  send  my  letter  to  my  wife ; 
and  how  that  letter  would  never  have  reached  her, 
but  for  your  kindness  and  humanity. 

"  Arrived  at  Whitecross  Street,  I  was  ushered 
into  what  is  called  the  receiving  ward,  where  I 
found  some  half-dozen  persons,  of  different  grades, 
who  had  all  come  in  during  the  day.  They  em- 
braced a  wide  circle  of  society :  the  most  respect- 
able amongst  them  being  a  chancery  barrister, 
and  the  lowest  amongst  them  a  chimney-sweep's 
apprentice,  begrimed  in  all  the  glories  of  his  soot. 
When  the  regulation  hour  for  retiring  had  arrived, 
we  were  shown  into  a  huge  room,  furnished  with 
a  number  of  iron  bedsteads,  surmounted  with 
paliasses  and  blankets,  but  no  sheets.  Upon  one 
of  these   I  slept,  in  my  clothes,  for  four  nights. 
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During  the  time  I  remained  in  Whitecross  Street, 
I  cannot  describe  to  you  my  situation.  I  had  not 
a  penny  in  the  world.  My  personal  suiferings  were 
to  me  of  no  consequence  ;  but,  unhappily,  I  knew 
that  my  wife  was  without  money ;  and  the  only 
rehef  which  my  anxiety  experienced,  was  in  the 
intelligence  that  our  boy  was  getting  gradually 
better.  Still  reverses  thickened  upon  us. — The  peo- 
ple of  the  house  in  which  my  wife  lodged,  alarmed 
at  my  long  absence,  repaired  to  Gower  Street,  to 
make  inquiries  concerning  me  of  the  Misses  Fairy. 
Those  ladies,  of  course,  heaped  every  opprobrium 
upon  my  character,  and  concluded  by  informing 
their  querist  that  I  was  just  then  an  inmate  of 
Whitecross  Street  Prison,  at  their  suit.  This  de- 
cided the  landlord's  course  of  conduct.  He  went 
home,  and  served  my  wife  with  an  immediate 
notice  to  quit.  At  this  time  a  friend  of  my  ba- 
chelor days  happened  to  call  at  my  house  to  pay  a 
morning  visit ;  and  Lucy,  in  her  desperation,  let 
him  know  where  I  was.  He  immediately  called 
on  me,  and  tendered  me  assistance  ;  which,  to  a 

slight  extent,   I  accepted.      On   leaving   me,    he 
F  3 
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repaired  to  his  solicitor,  wiiom  he  directed  to  take 
out  a  habeas,  which  was  immediately  done  ;  and 
the  next  day  I  was  removed  upon  it  to  the  Fleet 
Prison,  where  I  dined  with  you  the  evening  of  my 
arrival. 

"  The  changes  of  fortune  that  have  followed  me 
since  my  arrival,  I  will  tell  you  another  time ;  I 
am  now  not  equal  to  their  narrative.  These  em- 
brace the  most  sorrowful  moments  of  my  life." 


ESCAPES  AND  ADVENTURES 


CAPTAIN     JOHNSON, 


iHr^lriiratetJ  *mugglrr. 


But  now  lead  on, 


In  me  is  no  delay." 

*  *  *  * 

The  deeds  themselves,  though  mute,  spoke  loud  the  doer.' 

Milton. 


CAPTAIN     JOHNSON. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE    FIRST    CAPTURE. 


Leaving  Charles  Montford  to  reflect  upon  the 
story  he  had  heard,  we  turn  aside  for  a  moment 
to  introduce  an  episode  involving  some  notices  of 
Captain  Johnson,  the  vrell-known  smuggler,  to 
whom  we  ought,  perhaps,  previously  to  have 
alluded,  as  having  been  more  than  once  a  pri- 
soner  in  the  Fleet. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  a  person  more 
calculated    to   have    shone    in    our   glorious    naval 
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service — to  have  added  some  new  lustre  to  its 
shining  list  of  heroes — to  have  astonished  England 
Vi^ith  some  new  victory  fought  for  her  honour, 
and  won  for  her  renown  —  than  this  Captain 
Johnson,  already  celebrated  in  every  walk  of 
life  which  he  has  chosen  to  tread  ;  strong  in 
a  daring  yet  not  untempered  energy  of  mind, 
but  a  humble  individual  in  his  sphere  of  society, 
and  yet  proud  in  the  mighty  capabilities  of 
his  cool  inventive  courage  ;  now  committing 
some  reckless  violation  of  the  laws,  yet  no  sooner 
imprisoned,  than  breaking  all  the  confines  of  stone 
walls,  and  iron  doors  and  bars ;  now  sentenced  to 
be  shot  in  Holland,  but,  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
flying  from  the  heart  of  the  Dutch  jail ;  now  incar- 
cerated in  France,  and  again  coolly  choosing  his 
own  convenient  time  to  quit  his  imprisonment  and 
the  country,  and  to  return  to  England,  where  he 
had  already  escaped  and  been  pardoned  more 
times  than  one  ; — the  persecuted,  and  yet  the 
employed  of  Governments  ;  now  defrauding  their 
revenues — now  conducting  their  fleets,  and  scatter- 
ing the  chequered  pages  of  his  changing  life,  with 
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the  treaties  and  correspondence  of  Peers,  Princes, 
Pachas,  Emperors,  and  Kings  ! 

After  the  various  services  which  he  has  ren- 
dered to  different  governments,  and  the  active 
good  which  he  once  effected  for  this  country, 
and  which  procured  him  the  rank  of  post- 
captain  in  the  navy,  he  ought  never  to  have 
been  a  poor  man ;  and  yet  we  find  him,  from 
causes  which  we  shall  hereafter  explain,  at  more 
than  one  period  of  his  life,  an  inmate  in  the 
Fleet  Prison,  leaving  behind  him  the  memory 
of  his  name,  and  not  a  few  anecdotes  of  his  won- 
derful escapes. 

To  an  account  of  these,  and  of  a  few  of  the 
other  striking  vicissitudes  of  his  career,  we  shall 
devote  some  of  our  pages ;  and  not  unwelcomely, 
we  trust,  to  the  reader,  considering  that  in  no 
other  publication  is  there  to  be  found  either  an 
elaborate  or  correct  notice  of  any  one  of  the 
adventures  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  us,  too,  that 
we  derive  our  information  from  Captain  Johnson's 
own  lips  and  writing — as  our  readers  will  at  once 
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perceive  from  the  following  letter,  of  which  we 
subjoin  the  Captain's  own  autograph  on  the 
opposite  page : — 

"  London,  December  20,  1834. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  HAVE  to  thank  you  for  laying  before  me  the 
materials  which  your  industry  has  gathered  respecting  my 
changeful  career.  They  are,  however,  spurious,  as  well  as  all 
former  anecdotes  of  me  have  been;  not  excepting  those  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  /  have  now  corrected  them,  and  added 
many  other  materials  connected  with  my  escapes  and  expeditions ; 
as  well  as  a  description  of  the  power  of  the  submarine  ships,  by 
means  of  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  to  have  been 
rescued  from  St.  Helena. 

"  It  gratifies  me  to  add,  that  your  work  will  now  contain  the 
only  correct  account  of  me  that  can  be  published  until  I  can 
fulfil  my  design  of  placing  my  own  life  before  the  world ;  of 
which,  the  pages  you  have  given  can  of  course  be  considered 
only  as  an  episode. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

''THOMAS  JOHNSON." 

The  Author  of  "  Scenes  and  Stories, 
by  a  Clergyman  in  Debt" 

Johnson's  early  life  was  passed  in  seafaring 
pursuits  upon  the  broad  ocean,  that  fine  school 
of    danger    and     enterprise,    in    which    no    man 
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could  live  long  and  remain  a  coward,  even  had 
nature  punished  him  from  his  birth  with  the 
heavy  curse  of  fear.  Johnson,  however,  was 
naturally  a  brave  man,  having  all  the  elements 
of  that  calm  courage,  acute  foresight,  quick  deter- 
mination, and  cool  intrepidity,  which  form  the 
highest  qualities  of  a  mind  constituted  to  com- 
mand. In  whatever  sphere  of  life  such  a  man 
may  move,  he  soon  convinces  his  partners  in 
an  enterprise,  that  his  must  be  the  post  of 
chief,  and  that,  in  projecting,  as  well  as  executing, 
he  is  the  man  to  lead. 

Thus  it  was  not  long  before  Johnson  became 
renowned  as  a  smuggler,  a  calling  inviting  to  a 
daring  spirit,  not  all  untinctured  with  romance, 
particularly  when  exercised  on  a  great  scale, 
crowned  perpetually  with  the  charm  of  mystery, 
and  followed  amid  the  perils  of  the  wave,  and 
the  stirring  turmoil  of  a  war.  Still  we  cannot 
look  back  upon  any  of  Captain  Johnson's  adven- 
tures, without  regretting  that  he  had  not,  in 
early  life,  abjured  the  illicit  practices  of  the 
smuggler,  for  the  more  ennobling  and  honourable 
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feats  of  glory  which  he  might  have  performed  in 
the  naval  service  of  his  country. 

As  a  smuggler,  however,  Johnson  gained  as 
much  fame  as  Turpin  monopolized  as  a  high- 
wayman. "Well  known  along  the  sea-coasts  upon 
which  he  practised  ;  vigilant  in  deceiving,  but 
equally  gallant  in  defending  his  booty  against 
the  revenue  officers ;  he  soon  made  it  a  matter 
of  report  amongst  them,  that  wherever  he  was, 
there  was  something  to  be  got,  but  that  while 
he  was  there,  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  get 
it.  It  was,  perhaps,  to  this  sort  of  fear  which 
his  name  had  begun  to  carry  with  it,  that  he 
was  indebted  for  the  imprisonment  which  led  to 
his  first  celebrated  escape.  Indeed,  a  riding 
officer,  Robert  Rowley  by  name,  once  confessed 
of  Johnson,  that  he  was  a  terror  to  all  the  revenue 
officers  within  twenty  miles  of  his  particular 
locality. 

Of  this  first  incident  in  our  narrative  (the 
escape),  we  shall  give  the  accounts  which  were 
pubhshed  in  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of 
the  time,  following  them  up  with  Captain  John- 
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son's  own  story,  in  order  that  our  readers  may 
contrast  the  too  long  credited  reports  with  the 
true  statement  of  the  occurrence  ;  and  we  may 
add,  that  one  of  Captain  Johnson's  views  in  fur- 
nishing us  with  his  information,  was  to  correct 
the  many  mistatements  that  have  been,  from  time 
to  time,  made  concerning  him. 

"  It  was  on  the  Easter  Monday  of  the  year 
1798,  that  an  information  was  laid  at  the  office 
of  that  great  source  of  British  revenue  —  the 
Excise,  that  three  waggons  laden  with  smuggled 
goods,  and  one  cart  of  small-arms,  were  on  their 
way  to  the  metropolis,  accompanied  by  men, 
who,  as  Johnson  was  amongst  them,  it  was  sup- 
posed would  make  a  desperate  resistance,  against 
which  his  Majesty's  government  was  exhorted  to 
prepare.  It  was  supposed  they  were  making 
their  journey  from  Brighton,  or  some  part  of 
the  Sussex  coast,  as  it  was  mentioned  that  they 
would  pass  through  Croydon,  on  their  route  to 
town. 

"  Accordingly,  a  company  of  dragoons,  forming 
a  sort  of  guard  of  honour,  as  well  as  safety,  to 
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the  revenue  officers  who  went  with  them,  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way  to  Croydon,  and  fell  in  with 
the  cart,  according  to  their  expectation,  a  short 
distance  from  the  town. 

**  The  escort  of  smugglers,  however,  had  left 
the  carts  long  since  to  the  protection  of  their 
drivers,  and  in  charge  of  Johnson,  and  another 
person,  named  Tapsell,  the  only  two  individuals 
who  were  taken  with  them.  The  carts,  of 
course,  became  forfeited  to  the  revenue,  and 
Johnson  and  his  companion  were  committed  to 
the  new  jail  in  the  Borough,  from  which  he 
speedily  effected  his  first  notorious  escape." 

Such  is  the  mistaken  account  hitherto  published 
of  what  Captain  Johnson  himself  describes  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  My  capture,"  he  remarks,  "  had  its  origin 
in  a  circumstance  which  I  will  narrate.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1798,  I  was  residing  in 
Fitzroy  Square,  keeping  up  an  establishment  fit 
for  a  nobleman,  and  reckoning  my  servants  and 
horses,  as  the  French  do  their  coins — by  tens ; 
I  had  ten  spirited  horses,  ten  domestics,  and  ten 
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men.  In  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  April, 
(I  think  about  the  2d,)  I  went  into  the  City  to 
call  upon  my  agent,  Mr.  Henry  Borradail,  No.  8, 
Basinghall  Street,  upon  a  matter  of  business; 
and  on  my  way  having  observed  a  number  of 
placards,  offering  a  reward  for  the  apprehension 
of  four  persons  charged  with  forgery, — Wilkinson, 
an  Irishman  of  the  name  of  Michael  Cavanagh, 
and  two  others : — the  latter  was  a  highly  respect- 
able merchant  of  the  Old  'Change  ; — I  inquired  of 
Borradail  the  purport  of  the  transaction  ;  he  at 
once  told  me  that  Cavanagh  was  assuredly  inno- 
cent, and  said,  that  it  would  be  a  great  point  if 
I  could  get  him  out  of  the  country,  as  he  would 
certainly  be  hanged  if  he  were  taken.  I  declared 
that  if  he  were  innocent  I  would  do  so.  Accord- 
ingly, my  friend  had  an  interview  with  his  wife, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  be  taken  off 
the  next  night.  He  was  then  secreting  himself 
in  a  low  court  in  Grub  Street,  and  my  plan  was 
to  have  my  favourite  servant  Tapsell,  with  three 
saddle  horses,  at  midnight,  in  Finsbury  Square, 
there  to  meet  Borradail.     When  my  friend  came, 
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I  dismounted,  leaving  Tapsell  with  the  horses, 
and  accompanied  him  to  the  Grub  Street  Court, 
where  I  found  Cavanagh  blind  drunk  with  the 
liquors  with  which  the  low  Irish  had  plied  him. 
We  were  obliged  to  lead  him  to  the  square,  put 
him  upon  the  horse,  and,  after  holding  him  on 
till  the  air  began  to  have  the  effect  of  reviving 
him,  we  conveyed  him  away,  we  holding  the 
reins,  and  '  Cavanagh  the  glorious'  grappling  fast 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle  to  keep  himself  in  his 
seat.  We  passed  over  London  Bridge,  and 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  reached  our 
destination,  the  Bull  inn,  Prattsbottom,  on  the 
Hastings  road,  about  seventeen  miles  from  Lon- 
don, one  of  my  favourite  haunts.  Here  I  got 
Cavanagh  an  upstairs  room,  representing  him  as 
a  distressed  tradesman,  concealing  himself  from 
his  creditors,  till  he  could  make  a  compromise, 
he  having  assumed  his  mother's  maiden  name  of 
Byron.  My  purpose  was  to  convey  him  out  of 
the  country  in  the  character  of  a  Hastings  fish- 
carrier  ;  and  accordingl}' ,  I  left  him  at  Pratts- 
bottom, while  I  repaired  to  London  to  make  the 
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necessary  arrangements  for  our  disguises.  At 
this  time  I  had  a  discharged  cargo  of  smuggled 
goods,  which  I  was  preparing  to  bring  up  to 
London,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rye,  in 
Sussex.  I  therefore  sent  Tapsell  and  my  other 
servants  forward  with  fish-carts,  in  which  I 
intended  to  convey  the  goods  back,  reserving  one 
cart  for  Cavanagh  and  myself 

*'  With  this  I  called  at  Prattsbottom ;  and  having 
taken  up  Cavanagh,  we  proceeded  to  Dymchurch, 
near  Romney,  in  Kent,  where  we  remained  for 
the  night,  and  where  an  accident  had  well  nigh 
spoilt  the  escape. 

"  Cavanagh  had  a  deformity  in  one  of  his  hands, 
— a  remarkable  contraction  of  his  fingers, — which 
was  set  forth  in  the  placards  of  his  description. 
Being  fool  enough  to  read  the  newspaper  in  the 
presence  of  the  landlord  of  our  inn,  he  observed 
this,  and  communicated  to  me  his  suspicions  that 
my  companion  was  Cavanagh. 

"  I  repelled  this  insinuation  by  mentioning  that 
he  was  a  merchant  going  to  France  for  gloves, 
whom    I  was  about  to  ship  in    one    of    my  own 
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vessels  for  Grenoble.  Upon  this,  without  delay, 
I  ordered  a  post-chaise,  and  leaving  my  cart  at 
the  inn,  we  travelled  to  Eastware  Bay,  near 
Folkestone,  where  I  put  Cavanagh  on  board  one 
of  my  luggers,  and  sent  him  off  to  Flushing. 

"  I  then  returned  immediately  to  Dymchurch, 
and  again  assumed  the  garb  of  a  fish -carrier, 
travelling  to  and  from  London.  I  rejoined  my 
other  fish-carts  at  the  village  of  Peasemarsh,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rye.  It  was  now  our 
intention  to  proceed  to  London,  and  the  men 
were  all  armed  ready  for  any  encounter  on  the 
road.  Two  other  smugglers,  anxious  to  have  my 
protection,  joined  us  on  our  journey.  We  had 
now  our  smuggled  goods  in  the  carts;  and  having 
set  out,  continued  in  company  until  we  arrived 
at  the  inn  at  Prattsbottom,  from  which  we  had 
recently  taken  Cavanagh. 

"  Here  I  found  that  the  landlady,  Mrs.  Barker, 
displayed  considerable  coldness,  the  cause  of  which 
I  immediately  inquired  into,  and  discovered  that 
Cavanagh  had  been  guilty  of  some  little  mean- 
ness while  I  was  in  town,  and  that  he   had  been 
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rather  too  sparing  of  his  money  in  the  inn.  I 
offered  to  make  reparation,  but  the  lady's  monkey 
was  up,  and  during  the  few  hours  of  repose  which 
we  had  ventured  to  take,  she  had  dispatched  a 
man  on  horseback  to  Robert  Rowley,  the  riding 
revenue  officer  before-named,  who  resided  at  a 
neighbouring  village,  with  an  information  against 
us  ;  and  this  was  effected  with  such  expedition, 
that  in  a  few  hours  the  troops  were  in  full  pursuit: 
all  of  this  we  had  yet  to  discover.  This  piece 
of  treachery  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  I 
never  spent  less,  on  the  average,  than  twenty 
pounds  at  each  halt  which  I  made  at  Mrs. 
Barker's  house. 

*'  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  April,  1798, 
we  prepared  for  our  departure.  Eight  carts 
laden  were  put  up  in  security  in  the  village,  the 
men  remaining  with  them  until  further  orders. 
I  selected  two  carts,  one  for  myself,  and  one  for 
my  man  Tapsell ;  and  the  two  smugglers,  May- 
nard  and  Ryland,  who  had  claimed  my  protection, 
accompanied  us  with  two  carts  more.  I  drove  the 
cart  which  contained    the    fire-arms,  and    Tapsell 
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that  which  held  samples  of  the  goods  we  had 
left  behind.  I  led  the  van ;  Tapsell  next ;  and 
the  other  two  equipages  followed  in  a  line.  In 
this  order,  after  proceeding  about  seven  miles  on 
the  road,  we  took  the  cross-road  to  Croydon, 
through  the  village  of  Wycombe. 

"  On  approaching  the  seat  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  Tapsell  called  out  to  me  to  '  look  at 
those  damned  soldiers,  tearing  away  like  the 
very  devil,'  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  Our 
course  being  by  a  private  road,  we  were  ob- 
structed by  a  gate,  and  I  was  in  the  act  of 
alighting  to  open  the  gate,  when  the  troops  (four- 
teen men  of  the  Second  Queen's  Own  Horse 
Guards,  with  Robert  Rowley,  the  riding  revenue 
officer,  and  his  man)  came  galloping  up. 

"  At  first  glance  I  saw  we  were  out-numbered, 
and  desired  Tapsell  to  effect  his  escape  in  the  best 
manner  he  could.  The  troops  were  now  up;  and  I 
was  in  the  act  of  opening  the  gate  when  I  received 
a  tremendous  sabre-blow  on  the  back  of  my  head, 
which  brought  me  to  the  ground  ;  fortunately  its 
mischief  was  avoided  by  its  being  warded  off  by  a 
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strong  tortoise-shell  comb,  which  confined  my  hair 
then,  as  was  the  custom,  fastened  up  in  thick 
plaits.  At  first  they  fancied  me  dispatched,  but  I 
was  soon  on  my  legs ;  and  when  I  saw  that  resis- 
tance would  be  of  no  avail,  surrendered  uncon- 
ditionally with  my  little  party.  Had  I  followed 
my  usual  custom,  of  riding  by  the  side  of  the  carts 
instead  of  being  in  them,  my  mare  Peggy  would 
have  put  me  out  of  jeopardy  at  once  ;  I  would 
have  backed  her  against  Turpin's  Black  Bess ;  and 
she  was  as  well  known  on  the  road  as  Eclipse  on 
the  turf.  Immediately  on  our  capture,  we  were 
secured,  hand-cufied,  and  pinioned.  After  the 
ceremony  was  over,  the  revenue  officer  gave  di- 
rections to  turn  round  and  take  the  road  to  Maid- 
stone Jail.  A  gentleman  passing  apologized  for 
the  intrusion,  but  reminded  the  ofiicer  that  the 
seizure  had  been  made  in  Surrey,  not  in  Kent, 
upon  which  the  escort  wheeled  round  in  the 
direction  of  Croydon.  We  were,  therefore,  taken 
to  Croydon  Barracks,  and  from  thence,  under  the 
charge  of  a  fresh  escort,  to  the  New  Jail  in  the 
Borough." 

g2 
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Here,  then,  we  have  brought  Johnson  to  the 
end  of  his  first  adventure ;  and  a  worthy  com- 
mencement it  is  to  the  many  strange  events  which 
followed. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

EXAMINATION  AND  ESCAPE. 

We  are  now  about  to  give  the  account  of  Johnson's 
examination  before  the  magistrates  of  Union  Hall. 
We  shall  give  the  narrative  to  our  readers,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  subsequent  escape,  in  his  own  style : 
we  have,  in  fact,  printed  it  from  his  own  copy, 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  catch  the  graphic 
manners  of  the  Captain  in  telling  his  own  story, 
even  with  the  pen.  He  continues  from  our  last 
Chapter : — 

"  About  two  hours  after  this,  they  were  con- 
veyed in  two  hackney  coaches,  strongly  guarded, 
having  four  men  put  inside  with   them  in   each 
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coach,  besides  a  strong  body  of  police  officers 
walking  by  their  side  to  the  Police  Office,  Union 
Hall,   and  underwent  a  long  examination  before 

the  presiding  magistrate,  Carpenter,   Esq., 

who,  after  a  long  hearing,  thus  addressed  John- 
son:— *  For  the  charge  now  exhibited  against 
you,  two  sureties  must  be  provided  ;  each 
housekeeper  to  be  bound  in  fifty  pounds,  and 
yourself  in  one  hundred:  are  you  prepared?' 
In  the  crowd  which  attended  out  of  curiosity,  he 
recognized  a  Mr.  Webb,  a  respectable  and  wealthy 
butcher,  living  in  Stangate  Street,  Lambeth, 
who  supplied  his  establishment  (of  about  twenty 
persons)  with  meat,  to  whom  he  immediately 
made  the  application  to  become  one  of  his  sure- 
ties. *  Most  readily,'  he  answered,  '  and  for 
five  hundred  pounds,  if  required.'  'Very  well,' 
answered  the  magistrate ;  *  can  you  obtain  an- 
other?' On  which  he  again  glanced  his  eyes 
round,  and  observed  a  Mr.  Nettleship,  landlord 
of  the  Crown  Inn,  High  Street,  Borough,  a  house 
very  much  frequented  by  another  description  of 
smugglers,   called    the    midland    and   the  London 
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company  of  smugglers,  where,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  state,  very  large  sums  of  money  were 
expended  under  the  circumstances,  and  were,  it 
may  be  added,  the  principal  and  only  support 
of  the  house.  To  this  man  he  beckoned  to 
approach  him,  fully  considering  he  would  feel 
more  pleased,  than  otherwise,  (from  the  number 
of  obligations  he  laid  under  to  Johnson)  to  serve 
him  in  such  a  dilemma;  but  to  his  astonishment, 
he  sneaked  out  of  the  office  in  a  most  dastardly 
manner,  without  even  noticing  his  signal.  The 
reason  of  Johnson's  inviting  him  to  approach, 
was  to  deposit  in  his  hands  fifty  pounds,  fully 
intending  to  forfeit  the  recognizance. 

^'The  revenue  officer  now  interrupted  the  court, 
by  observing  that  the  charge  was  of  too  serious 
a  ^nature  to  admit  of  bail  ;  which  interruption 
so  aggravated  the  magistrate,  that  he  called  the 
officer  to  order,  and  desired  him  not  to  interfere 
with  the  proceedings.  The  magistrate,  again 
addressing  Johnson,  begged  to  know  whether  he 
could  procure  another  bail  ;  he  replied,  that  if 
his  Worship  would  allow  him    to    send   for    Mr. 
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Dickenson,  the  landlord  of  the  Catharine  Wheel 
Inn,  in  the  Borough; — (a  house,  by-the-bye,  the 
rendezvous  for  most  of  the  Kent  and  Sussex 
smugglers,  but  more  particularly  the  Hastings 
smugglers,  Captain  William,  (Johnson's  early 
friend  and  patron,)  and  his  brother,  James  Wen- 
ham,  George  Gibson,  Saul  Bevil,  and  several 
others;  in  short,  the  house  was  supported  by 
smugglers  ;) — he  had  no  doubt  he  would  become 
bound  for  him.  To  this  his  Worship  most  rea- 
dily consented ;  and,  ad  interim,  the  magistrate, 
most  unfortunately  for  Johnson,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  his  messenger,  embraced  the  opportunity 
of  investigating  the  different  Acts  of  Parliament 
relating  to  the  revenue  law^s,  and  discovered 
himself  so  far  in  error,  that  by  the  time  Mr. 
Dickenson  arrived,  Johnson's  fate  vs^as  sealed,  no 
bail  could  be  received,  and  he  v^as  remanded  back 
to  prison." 

We  must  here  interrupt  Johnson's  recital  to 
introduce  our  own  account  of  the  escape  that  fol- 
lowed, such  as  we  had  printed  it  previous  to  its 
correction,  and  as  it  has  been  generally  received. 
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There  are  several  accounts  of  this  achievement 
afloat ;  one,  stating  that  Johnson's  affluence  and 
liberality  had  procured  him  some  indulgence  in 
the  jail,  and  that  "  having  one  day  ordered  a 
splendid  dinner,  and  invited  a  number  of  friends 
to  partake  of  his  hospitahty,  he  chose  that  occa- 
sion to  carry  into  execution  his  desperate  deter- 
mination. The  tables  were  laid,  the  company 
arrived,  the  dinner  ordered  to  be  serv^ed  up. 
The  arrival  of  the  guests,  and  the  preparations 
for  dinner,  caused  some  little  confusion,  of  which 
Johnson  took  care  to  avail  himself,  and  stepping 
into  the  lobby,  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket, 
which  he  held  up  to  the  face  of  the  turnkey, 
vociferating  at  the  same  time,  '  Let  me  pass, 
else  you  are  a  dead  man.'  The  turnkey  was 
terrified  into  comphance,  and  Johnson  cleared  the 
gate.  Horses  were  in  readiness  outside,  which 
he  and  two  friends  instantly  mounted,  and  gal- 
loped off  at  full  speed. 

"  The  persons  who  kept  the  different  toll-gates 
were  previously  prepared,  by  being  told  that  three 
gentlemen  were  riding  for    a  wager,   and  would 
g3 
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start  at  four  o'clock  precisely ;  and  being  paid 
the  toll  for  three  horses,  the  gates  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  jockies  were  allowed  to  pass." 

The  next  version  states,  that  Johnson  and 
Tapsell  had  been  accommodated  with  an  apart- 
ment, the  windows  of  which  faced  a  court-yard 
that  led  up  to  the  door  of  the  jail. 

About  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th,  a  person  requested  to  see  the  prisoners, 
who,  it  was  thought,  had  previously  put  fire-arms 
through  the  iron  bars  of  the  windows  of  the 
apartment  in  which  they  were  confined.  This 
person  remained  in  conference  for  some  time, 
when  Johnson  requested  one  of  the  turnkeys  to 
go  to  the  apartment  where  he  slept  to  fetch 
him  his  sleeve-buttons  ;  and  wliile  he  was  gone, 
the  visitor  asked  the  other  turnkey  to  let  him 
out.  The  outer  door  being  opened  for  that 
purpose,  Johnson  and  his  comrade  burst  sud- 
denly out  of  the  room;  and  each  presenting  to 
the  turnkey  a  blunderbuss  (or  more  likely  a 
pistol)  prevented  him  from  shutting  the  doors. 

Thus  they  were  suffered  to  escape,  the  turnkey 
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supposing  that  he  should  be  able,  with  assistance, 
to  overtake  and  secure  them  ;  but  their  plan  was 
too  well  executed. 

A  person  had  been  waiting  some  time  before 
the  prison,  with  three  very  capital  horses,  to  assist 
their  escape,  and  he  was  also  furnished  with  arms. 
These  horses  they  moimted,  and  threatend  with 
instant  death  any  person  who  offered  to  molest 
them.  They  then  went  off  at  full  speed,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  a  number  of  spectators. 
The  person  who  held  their  horses  while  they 
mounted,  was  secured,  and  underwent  an  exami- 
nation before  the  magistrates  of  Union  Hall, 
who  committed  him  to  the  new  jail  in  the 
borough. 

Upon  these  stories,  in  which  the  public  have 
long  put  faith,  as  indeed  the  only  ones  before 
them,  we  are  now  able  to  set  them  right  through 
Captain  Johnson,  who  thus  resumes  his  narrative 
in  the  first  person. 

"  I  now,"  he  says,  "  sent  for  my  solicitors, 
Messrs.  Langham  and  Jenkins,  when  a  case  for 
counsel  was    prepared.       I   dispatched   orders   to 
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ray  men,  left  at  Prattsbottom,  to  take  a  more 
western  road,  and  come  up  to  London  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible.  The  next  day  I  received 
a  visit  from  my  counsellor,  who  endeavoured  to 
gloss  over  our  position,  and,  if  possible,  to 
conceal  our  real  situation  ;  I  had  my  doubts,  and 
pressed  the  question  to  know  the  exact  state 
of  our  position.  He  then  remarked,  *  Are  you 
prepared  to  hear  the  worst?'  I  answered  in  the 
affirmative;  and  he  proceeded, — *  Then  if  they 
try  you  upon  that  act,  placing  his  finger  on  the 
book,  nothing  in  the  power  of  the  law  can  save 
you  ;  you  are  a  dead  man  !'  I  replied,  '  My  mind  is 
made  up  to  meet  the  case  in  all  its  bearings ;  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  prepare  your  briefs,  and  have 
all  ready.  The  counsellor  took  leave.  I  was  then 
requested  to  see  the  governor,  Mr.  Alporte,  who 
informed  me  that  in  a  day  or  two  we  should  be 
obliged  to  attend  at  Union  Hall,  and  strongly 
recommended  us  to  engage  two  of  the  leading 
counsellors  of  the  day,  to  which  I  consented ; 
he  recommended  counsellors  Best  (since  Judge) 
and     Knowles    (late    Recorder)  :      at    the    same 
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timcj  he  assured  me  I  had  nothing  to  apprehend, 
that  I  should  be  liable  to  recover  heavy  damages 
for  false  imprisonment :  all  of  which  I  was  convinced 
was  false,  and  only  intended  to  lull  our  suspi- 
cion, and  prevent  our  escaping  the  fatal  trap  that 
awaited  us.  All  this  had  a  contrary  effect  upon 
me,  and  only  tended  to  redouble  my  exertions. 
He  then  requested  that  we  should  appear  as 
respectably  dressed  as  we  could,  and  conduct  our- 
selves with  all  due  decorum  during  our  exami- 
nation before  the  magistrate  at  Union  Hall,  when 
he  would  divest  us  of  our  irons,  which,  he  hoped, 
would  not  be  replaced  :  on  the  whole,  he  would 
give  all  the  accommodation  his  official  situation 
would  admit.  I  thanked  him  very  kindly,  and 
retired  to  my  dai/  sitting  room,  where  my  man 
Tapsell  and  self  only  were  allowed  to  remain 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  obliged  to  join  the 
other  two  prisoners,  Ryland  and  Mainard,  up 
stairs  in  the  bed-room.  On  my  return  to  my 
room,  I  received  the  information  that  my  other 
eight  men  had  arrived  safe  in  London,  with  the 
whole  of  the  goods.     I  then  gave  directions  that 
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the  men  and  horses  should  be  properly  exercised, 
daily,  in  Hyde  Park;  and  having  a  hundred  picked 
resolute  Irishmen  in  St.  Giles's  regularly  engaged 
at  the  retaining  pay  of  5s.  per  week  per  man,  and 
one  guinea  per  dai/  per  ma?i,  while  in  service,  I 
had  given  their  captain  orders  to  select  twenty 
men  out  of  the  hundred  to  hold  themselves  ready 
to  act  at  one  day's  notice,  under  his  command, 
coupled  with  a  particular  injunction  not  to  drink 
any  spirituous  liquors  before  three  o'clock  on  the 
day  appointed :  on  that  day  a  dinner  would  be 
provided,  and  their  orders,  or  instructions,  commu- 
nicated to  them  through  their  captain,  James  Egan, 
of  Newtoners  Lane,  Holborn,  and  their  lieutenant, 
Thomas  Egan,  who  was  appointed  to  lead  them  on 
to  the  scene  of  action,  in  the  High  Street,  Borough. 
"  This  point  being  now  arranged,  my  thoughts 
were  next  directed  to  the  question  of  our 
hearing  at  Union  Hall  Public  Office,  on  the 
morning  of  that  day.  My  counsellors.  Best,  now 
Lord  Wynford,  and  Knowles,  were  prepared  v^^ith 
their  briefs  at  ten  guineas  eachy  although,  in  my 
own  mind,   I  was  well  aware  that  all  the  coun- 
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sellers  in  London  could  not  prevent  a  true  bill 
being  found,  as  it  was  a  point  to  have  me  hanged, 
b}^  way  of  example  to  the  Kent  and  Sussex  smug- 
glers ;  still  1  was  willing  to  make  a  kind  of  show, 
in  order  that  I  might  lull  all  kinds  of  suspicion  as 
to  my  grand  object.  "We  were  then  informed  that 
we  were  to  be  removed  from  the  prison  to  the 
public  office,  about  eleven  o'clock  that  morning. 
The  turnkey  was  ordered  to  cast  off  our  irons  ; 
when  the  governor  observed,  '  I  am  in  great 
hopes  you  will  not  have  the  misfortune  to  resume 
them  again.'  Thus  prepared,  and  the  other  neces- 
sary arrangements  made,  two  hackney  coaches 
being  in  readiness  at  the  prison  door,  with  the 
usual  escort  of  turnkeys,  police  officers,  &c.  ; — we 
then  moved  on  slowly  to  the  Police  Office, 
Union  Hall,  where  we  were  again  met  by  our 
old  friend  Rowley,  the  riding  revenue  officer, 
attended  by  king's  counsel,  Mr.  Mayhew,  soli- 
citor for  the  excise,  and  Mr.  Cooper,  solicitor 
for  the  customs.  Here  Mr.  Mayhew  produced 
the  usual  appendage  on  such  occasions,  viz.  a 
blue  bag,  out  of  which  he  drev/  a  large  parcel  of 
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papers,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  to  his  co- 
adjutor, ^  If  that  is  not  sufficient  to  hang  him, 
I  have  in  my  possession  seven  other  indictments 
that  will  complete  his  business.'  I  immediately 
thanked  him  very  kindly  for  his  attention;  when 
the  revenue  officer  Rowley  remarked,  *  Observe 
what  a  hardened  rascal  he  is  !'  I  returned  a 
contemptuous  smile.  The  king's  counsel  opened 
the  proceedings  with  the  solemn  and  serious 
charge  of  obstructing  the  king's  revenue  officers 
in  the  lawful  execution  of  their  duty  by  force 
of  arms,  which  amounts  to  death,  without  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  &c.  He  was  answered  by 
counsellor  Best  (now  Lord  Wynford)  in  a  very 
long  and  able  speech,  supported  by  Mr.  Serjeant 
Knowles,  which  continued  nearly  two  hours. 
The  king's  counsel  stood  up,  and  observed,  '  As 
to  my  learned  friend's  argument  on  this  question, 
it  stands  for  nothing ;  the  case  is  desperate,  and 
they  are  most  outrageous  characters ;  we  must, 
therefore,  commit  them,  and  make  an  example 
of  them,  which  probably  may  prevent  a  similar 
occurrence.'     I   received   their   commitment  with 
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a  smile,  and  thought  to  myself,  you  probably 
will  very  soon  find  out  your  mistake,  as  I  shall 
save  you  all  the  trouble,  and  leave  you  to  select 
a  more  suitable  subject  to  become  a  victim  to 
make  an  example  of.  The  court  then  broke  up, 
and  we  returned  again  to  prison  in  the  same 
order,  amidst  many  thousand  spectators,  anxious 
to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  such  terrific  monsters  of 
iniquity. 

*'  On  our  arrival  at  the  prison,  we  were  care- 
fully guarded  to  our  old  apartments  ;  and  in 
about  an  hour  afterwards  I  received  a  message 
from  the  governor,  requesting  my  attendance 
upon  him  in  his  room.  He  received  me  very 
politely,  and  affected  to  be  very  much  disap- 
pointed and  vexed  at  the  unexpected  decision  of 
the  court.  In  direct  opposition  to  the  very  able 
manner  in  which  my  case  was  argued  and  de- 
fended, as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it.  For  my 
own  part,  I  did  not  feel  the  least  disappointed : — 
the  result  being  what  I  expected,  had  fully  con- 
vinced me  that  nothing  in  the  power  of  the  law 
could  save  me.      I  then   begged,  as  a  particular 
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favour,  to  be  allowed  to  hire,  at  my  own  expense, 
two  or  three  post-chaises,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  him  and  the  necessary  attendants 
from  London  to  Kingston  Jail.  He  replied, 
*  Most  certainly  ;  you  shall  have  every  accom- 
modation, and  we  shall  ride  very  comfortably  toge- 
ther.' I  thought  to  myself,  I  felt  no  pride  in 
the  honour  he  intended  to  confer  upon  me  in 
that  instance,  although  I  have  no  doubt  he  pic- 
tured to  himself  '  I  shall  have  some  fine  pickings 
in  this  novice,  for  he  appears  to  have  plenty  of 
money,  and  very  little  judgment  or  experience.' 
He  then  observed,  *  I  feel  the  greatest  reluctance 
in  communicating  to  you  the  painful  situation  in 
which  I  am  placed,  in  being  obliged  to  order 
my  man  to  replace  your  irons  on  your  leg.' 
I  said,  *  I  beg  you  to  waive  all  delicacy  on  that 
account,  and  do  your  duty ;  I  shall  most  cheer- 
fully submit  to  the  regulations  of  the  prison.' 
He  remarked,  *  When  my  man,  to  whom  I 
shall  say  something,  takes  you  into  the  yard, 
be  will  put  this  question  to  you,  *  Will  you 
have    a    rusty   iron,    or    do   you   prefer   a    bright 
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G7ie  ?'  I  was  fully  prepared  to  meet  that  ques- 
tion, and  in  reply  preferred  the  bright  iron  ;  so 
saying,  I  put  five  guineas  into  his  hand.  This 
had  so  powerful  an  eifect  on  the  poor  man's 
nerves,  that  he  was  hardly  able  to  cl'mch  the 
holt;  for  when  about  seven  or  eight  blows  with 
his  hammer  were  given,  I  called  out,  and  observed, 
that  the  pain  which  the  jarring  of  his  hammer 
had  caused  to  my  leg,  was  unbearable ;  upon 
which  the  poor  fellow  left  off  hammering,  and  1 
walked  off  with  my  bright  iron,  comparatively 
the  same,  as  if  I  had  no  iron  on. 

"  Thus  equipped,  we  returned  to  our  strongly 
fortified  bed-room,  where  I  remained  amusing  myself 
by  filing  ofif  the  clinch  of  my  leg  ornament  with 
a  three-square  file,  which  I  had  previously  pro- 
vided myself  with.  The  next  morning  my  man 
Tapsell  and  self  only,  were  again  admitted  into 
our  sitting  room  on  the  ground  floor,  the  window 
of  which  faced  the  highway,  so  that  we  could  see 
what  passed  and  repassed  in  the  street.  I  then 
took  an  accurate  survey  of  every  part  of  this 
elegant  apartment,  the  lobbi/  and  little  yard  with 
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which  I  was  accommodated.  I  made  myself  very 
familiar  with  the  turnkeys,  passing  our  jokes,  &c., 
inquired  how  many  they  had  generally  in  atten- 
dance there,  and  how  often  relieved,  or,  in  other 
words,  how  many  in  each  watch.  I  was  informed 
that  the  number  was  six  turnkeys  generally  on 
duty  on  the  spot,  three  being  on  duty  at  a 
time.  Having  obtained  all  the  information  I 
wanted  in  that  respect,  I  then  affected  to  be 
very  fond  of  the  London  porter,  thinking  that, 
by  that  means,  I  might  get  better  acquainted 
with  the  turnkeys,  and  planning  how  I  should 
indirectly  bribe  them.  T  watched  every  oppor- 
tunity I  could  to  invite  them  to  partake  of 
a  draught  of  porter  with  me ;  'I  always  gave 
them  a  guinea,  and  never  accepted  the  change, 
but  observed,  *  O,  poor  man,  your  salary  is  but 
small,  keep  the  change.'  This  I  repeated  with 
the  different  turnkeys  about  six  times  every 
day. 

"  On  my  first  committal,  I  had  it  in  contempla- 
tion to  offer  to  the  chief  turnkey  a  bribe  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  had  I  not  been  checked  by  the 
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circumstance   of   a  paragraph   which   I    had    that 
morning  read  in  the  newspaper,  of  the  c  ilebrated 
Arthur    O'Conner,   a    rebel    chief,   and   his    com- 
panion,   M.  O'Coighly,  who,    during   his  confine- 
ment   at    that    period,    in    Maidstone    Jail,    had 
offered,  by  way  of  bribe,  a  sum  of  one  thousand 
pounds    to   the   under   turnkey,   to  allow  him    to 
escape,   and   procure    for   him   a  guide  from   the 
town    of    Maidstone    to    Whitstable,    a    sea-port, 
noted   for    Flushing    smugglers,    where    he    could 
procure  a  smuggling  vessel  to   convey  him  from 
that  place  to  France.     This  offer  had  so  power- 
fully   operated    on    the    turnkey's    mind,   that   he 
immediately    communicated    the    circumstance    to 
his  master,  who,  as  soon  as  it  was  made  known  to 
him,    at  once    gave    strict   orders    that   O'Conner 
should    be   more   closely   watched ;    the   result   of 
which    was,    that    he    was    ultimately    compelled 
to    take   his    trial,    when    his    colleague    Coighly 
was    found    guilty,    and    suffered    the    penalty    of 
the  law,  while    O'Conner    was   acquitted    of   the 
capital    offence,    but    transported    upon    a    minor 
one. 
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"  A  similar  sentence  to  that  of  Coighly  awaited 
myself,  had  I  not  adopted  a  different  course.  I 
therefore  preferred  to  try  what  my  own  ingenuity 
and  perseverance  might  effect.  I  immediately 
ordered  that  my  men  and  horses  should  be  kept 
in  constant  exercise  and  training  every  day  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  also  that  my  reserve  of  one 
hundred  Irishmen  in  St.  Giles's,  should  be  ap- 
prised to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  that 
purpose.  I  gave  directions  to  my  captain  and 
lieutenant,  who  commanded  them,  to  select  twenty 
of  the  most  steady,  active,  and  resolute  men  out 
of  that  number,  to  be  in  readiness  at  a  days 
notice,  during  which  period  each  man  should 
receive  ten  shillings  per  week,  and  one  guinea 
on  the  day  on  which  their  personal  attendance 
might  be  required.  On  that  day  they  were  par- 
ticularly cautioned  to  abstain  from  drinking  any 
sort  of  stimulous  liquors,  until  after  the  hour  of 
four  o'cloch,  I  mentioned  that  hour  in  order  that 
they  might  not  know  the  appointed  time,  which 
was  fixed  at  about  twelve  o'clock ;  so  that  on  the 
morning  of  that  day,  the  hour  of  their  meeting 
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was  fixed  at  eleven  o'clock.*  They  were  to  receive 
their  instructions  how  to  act  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  captain  and  lieutenant,  James  and 
Thomas  Egan,  of  Newtoners  lane,  Holborn.  I 
next  ordered  my  tailor  to  make  two  conspicuous 
dresses  of  olive  -  coloured  velvet  jackets,  striped 
gingham  trowsers,  and  travelling  caps.  The 
object  of  this  dress  was  to  enable  the  twenty 
Irishmen  in  waiting  to  distinguish  the  difference 
between  the  prisoners  and  the  turnkeys,  who, 
in  all  probability,  might  rush  out  after  them  into 
the  street.  The  trow^sers  were  made  the  better 
to  conceal  the  irons,  that  it  should  not  be  known 
whether  they  had  irons  on  their  legs,  or  not.  I 
also  directed  my  armourer,  Mr.  Owen  Gill,  who 
had  the  charge  of  my  arms  in  London,  to  over- 
haul our  fire-arms,  and  bring  two  brace  of  double- 
barrelled  pistols  for  each  of  us,  and  a  brace  of 
musketoons,  with  bayonets  closed  underneath 
with  springs,  so  that  each  should  be  armed  with 
two  brace  of  double-barrelled  pistols  in  the  belt, 

*  Johnson  seems  here  to  have  fallen  into  a  little  bit  of  repe- 
tition, but  we  shall  not  intrench  upon  his  style  by  alteration. — Ed. 
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and  a  single  musketoon  for  each  to  hold  in  one 
hand,  which,  by  having  the  pocket-handkerchief 
carelessly  thrown  over  it  for  the  few  minutes, 
or  as  long  as  might  be  necessary  to  conceal  it 
from  the  sight  of  the  turnkeys  while  passing  the 
gate,  the  other  hand  would  be  at  liberty  to 
force  the  door  open  :  thus  far  our  arrangements 
inside  the  prison  were  perfect.  Directions  were 
then  given  for  our  favourite  horses  to  be  also 
ready  prepared,  with  large  horse-pistols  to  the 
saddle,  and  a  sword  strapped  on  to  the  hol- 
sters, &c.  These  two  led  horses  were  to  be 
brought  by  another  of  my  servants,  and  stationed 
in  the  angle,  close  to  St.  George's  church,  in  the 
Borough,  and  opposite  to  the  Dun  Horse,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  forty  yards  from  the  prison  gate. 

"  The  next  object  was,  that  the  signal  lieu- 
tenant might  be  stationed  just  opposite  the  prison 
window.  Mr.  Shockey,  the  signal  lieutenant, 
engaged  to  give  the  signals,  which  were,  by 
waving  a  handkerchief,  first.  Are  the  men  at 
their  stations  ?  —  secondly.  Are  the  horses  at 
their  stations,    and  all   ready  ?  —  thirdly,  in    one 
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minute  after  these  signals  are  exchanged,  we 
shall  make  our  appearance  in  the  street;  — 
keep  on  the  alert.  The  next  point  was  a  con- 
ference with  the  officer  or  captain  commanding, 
and  the  Irishmen  in  the  street,  as  follov/s : — 
*  You  are  to  conduct  yourselves  in  the  most 
orderly  and  peaceable  manner  ;  stand  close  to 
the  curb  stone,  opposite  the  gate  ;  you  will  see 
two  men,  dressed  in  jackets  and  trowsers,  with 
hairy  caps ;  allow  them  every  facility  to  pass  to 
their  horses,  which  you  will  observe  in  waiting  ; 
directly  after  they  pass,  close  upon  them,  and 
any  man,  person,  or  persons,  who  may  attempt 
to  follow  them,  grasp  them  fast  in  your  arms,  and 
ask  them,  *  My  honey  dear,  and  what  is  the  matter? 
you  appear  to  be  in  a  very  great  hurry  ;  can  I 
do  any  thing  for  you?'  &c.,  still  stopping  their 
progress,  by  holding  them  fast ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
have  told  the  first  man  what  is  the  matter,  or  their 
business,  then  a  second  man  is  to  ask  the  same 
question,  and  so  on  by  all  the  others,  until  these 
two  men  are  mounted  on  their  horses,  and  sfone: 
after  which,   you  will  return  in  the  most   orderly 

VOL.   II.  H 
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and  peaceable  manner,   take  your  money  and  re- 
freshment, and  go  to  your  homes  like  good  hoys' 

"  Here  the  Captain  Egan  retires,  and  Mr.  Gill 
enters  with  the  fire-arms,  in  a  complete  disguise : 
during  the  last  hour  a  man  of  the  name  of  Owen, 
a  Welch  pugilist,  was  in  waiting.  It  was  my 
intention  to  employ  him  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
questing permission  to  go  out,  and  when  in 
the  act  of  the  door  being  opened,  to  throw 
his  handful  of  Scotch  snuff,  —  an  article  with 
which  he  was  well  supplied, — into  the  turn- 
key's eyes,  and  at  that  moment  force  the  gate 
open  and  run  into  the  street ;  but  this  plan  was 
abandoned.  Poor  Owen,  who  would  fight  any  man 
with  his  fists,  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  the  fire- 
arms, the  arrival  of  which  he  had  witnessed  : — 
he  turned  pale,  and  begged  for  a  little  water ;  and 
declared,  that  if  we  did  not  immediately  allow  him 
to  depart,  he  could  not  live  five  minutes.  Water 
was  supplied  him,  and  an  assurance  that  he 
should  not  be  detained  one  minute  longer  than 
to  give  hhn  time  to  recover  his  fright.  I  then 
gave  him  a  guinea,  and  requested  him  to  take  a 
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hackney  coach,  and  go  home  to  his  master  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible ;  that  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  him  the  next  day  about  eleven  o'clock.  He 
then  departed,  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  such 
company.  Just  at  the  moment  a  Jew  of  the  name 
of  Lyall  called  ;  I  had  no  alternative ;  I  told  him 
he  was  the  very  man  I  wanted.  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  employing  him  in  procuring  bondsmen 
at  the  Custom  House,  when  shipping  silks,  &c.  for 
exportation.  I  invited  Mr.  Lyall  to  take  a  chair, 
and  help  himself  to  a  glass  of  wine,  a  profusion 
of  which  was  always  on  the  table.  Just  at  this 
moment  I  was  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Alporte,  our 
kind  governor's  wife ;  who  apologized,  and  begged 
to  know  what  I  should  like  to  take  for  dinner  : 
she  began  by  stating  that  she  had  a  fine  leg 
of  lamb,  and  as  my  man  Tapsell  was  rather  in- 
disposed, she  had  some  soup  for  him.  I  considered 
for  a  minute  to  know  what  to  decide  on  having 
with  the  lamb  that  would  require  her  to  send 
out  for,  as  I  was  well  aware  that  one  of  the 
turnkeys  would  be  the  messenger,  and  that  by 
sending  one  out,  I  should  diminish  the  number 
H  2 
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by  one.  I  begged  to  know  if  she  could  gratify  me 
with  a  dish  of  spinage,  an  article  which  I  thought 
was  not  very  likely  she  would  have  in  the  house ; 
she  assured  me  I  should  have  the  spinage,  or  any 
thing  else  I  pleased  to  order.  She  next  requested 
to  know  the  hour  at  which  I  wished  to  dine  ;  I 
named  four  o'clock,  as  I  expected  my  counsellor 
to  call  every  minute  for  the  purpose  of  being 
removed  to  Newgate,  so  that  we  could  then  take 
our  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  as  I  was  fully  deter- 
mined to  bring  an  action  against  the  crown  for 
false  imprisonment;  in  this  I  was  encouraged  by 
the  governor.  She  then  retired,  calling  one  of  the 
turnkeys  to  receive  her  instructions.  This  errand, 
I  concluded,  would  occupy  him  nearly  one  hour  ; 
before  his  return,  I  then,  for  the  first  time,  made 
known  to  my  man  Tapsell  my  plan  and  deter- 
mination. His  being  on  the  point  of  marriage, 
and  the  daily  visits  of  his  intended  bride,  had 
made  it  imprudent  to  disclose  my  plots  to  him 
more  than  five  minutes  before  I  had  intended 
to  put  them  into  execution,  more  particularly  as  I 
could    arrano^e    them    all    without   his    assistance. 
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and  execute  them  in  ten  minutes  afterwards.  I 
always  wore  my  iron  in  the  day  time,  being 
only  bound  on  with  a  thong,  until  the  last  moment, 
when  I  took  it  off,  and  left  it  in  my  room.  I  took 
Tapsell  out  into  the  adjoining  yard,  and  then 
informed  him  as  follows  : — *  William,  perhaps  you 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  aivfitl  situation  in 
which  we  stand ;  I  therefore  feel  it  a  duty  I 
owe  to  you,  as  well  as  myself,  to  tell  you  our 
exact  position,  and  the  remedy  I  mean  to  apply. 
Upon  a  true  hill  of  indictment  being  found  against 
uSf  I  immediately  took  the  opportunity  of  laying 
a  strong  case  before  one  of  the  ablest  counsellors 
I  could  find;  I  received  his  opiiiion,  namely,  that 
upon  the  counsellor  on  the  part  of  the  crown 
trying  the  charge  upon  one  particular  Act  of 
Parliament,  nothing  in  the  power  of  the  law 
could  save  us,  the  offence  being  death,  without 
the  benefit  of  the  clergy.  From  that  moment,  up 
to  the  present,  I  have  been  preparing  for  our 
escape ;  I  therefore  tell  you,  that  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  after  I  receive  your  answer  I  shall 
be  a  dead  man,   or  at  large.     If  we   await   the 
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result  of  our  trial  we  shall  only  bring  disgrace 
upon  our  friends,  by  being  hanged  like  dogs ; 
then  see  how  much  more  noble  and  honourable 
will  it  be  for  the  world  to  know  that  we  prefer 
being  killed  in  the  attempt!  I  am  well  aware 
of  your  indisposition,  and  also  the  iron  upon 
your  leg,  that  you  are  not  so  well  prepared  to 
support  me  as  upon  former  occasions ;  do  not  be 
dismayed  on  that  account;  I  am  young,  and  full 
of  courage  ;  I  will  effect  all  that  is  necessary ; 
I  will  cover  your  retreat ;  all  will  be  effected  in 
Uvo  minutes  after  our  signals  are  made ;  your 
fellow-servant  is  now  on  horseback  in  the  street 
with  our  two  favourite  led  horses,  Peggy  and 
Jerry.  Our  time  is  short,  therefore  you  must 
say  Yes,  or  No.'  Poor  William  turned  pale,  and 
heaved  a  heavy  sigh.  He  then  begged  a  few 
minutes'  consideration,  which  I  granted,  at 
the  same  time  observing,  that  either  ways,  I 
had  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  make  my  escape, 
or  die  in  the  attempt.  He  then  replied,  *  I 
prefer  death  rather  than  be  separated  from 
you  ;'  for   *  we  have  fought  hard  battles  together. 
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and    I    am    determined    that   nothing   but   death 
shall  ever  separate  us.' 

"  On  hearing  this,  I  took  his  hand,  and  said, 
*  Now  then,  my  brave  comrade  in  misfortune, 
you  shall  be  gratified ;  here  are  two  brace 
of  double-barrelled  pistols,  and  a  musketoon ; 
they  are  in  the  best  order.  Put  the  pistols  in 
this  belt,  buckle  it  on,  and  carry  the  musketoon 
in  your  left  hand,  and  observe,  that  we  must 
sell  our  lives  as  dear  as  we  can,  therefore  do 
not  hesitate :  the  moment  any  man  attempts  to 
hold  up  his  hand  against  you,  shoot  him  dead; 
when  I  give  you  the  signal.  Keep  as  close  to  my 
heels  as  you  possibly  can,  holding  your  pocket- 
handkerchief  over  your  musketoon,  to  prevent 
the  turnkeys  from  seeing  it  while  in  their  pre- 
sence:— when  in  the  street,  you  can  expose  and 
use  it  as  you  please.  These  are  my  instructions 
to  you  here,  and  when  you  are  in  the  street 
you  will  be  received  by  twenty  resolute  Irish- 
men with  their  commanders,  who  will  assist  you 
to  mount  your  horse  Jerry ;  when  mounted, 
follow   me   close   behind,    and   do   not   put   your 
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horse    into   full    speed   before    we    are    off    the 
stones.' 

*'  I  shall  now  return  to  our  poor  old  friend 
Mr.  Lyall,  whom  I  found  enjoying  the  bottle.  I 
requested  him  to  take  his  wine  freely,  that  I 
wished  to  speak  to  one  of  the  turnkeys,  and 
should  return  immediately.  I  then  walked  into 
the  lobby,  where  I  found  three  of  the  turnkeys 
in  deep  conversation :  I  first  took  my  sleeve- 
button  from  my  shirt  sleeve,  (as  was  at  that 
period  the  fashion,)  and  put  it  into  my  waistcoat 
pocket.  I  addressed  one  of  the  turnkeys  named 
Joe,  and  said,  '  Joe,  I  think  T  must  have  left 
my  sleeve-button  up  stairs  in  our  bed-room ;  will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  go  up  and  see  if  you 
can  find  it?'  He  answered  in  the  affirmative.  I 
then  said,  *  Joe,  I  wish  you  would  take  two 
bottles  of  port  wine  up,  and  ask  our  poor  brother 
sufferers,  Ryland  and  Maynard,  to  take  a 
glass  with  you,'  relying  on  Joe's  game  never 
to  leave  the  bottle  while  a  glass  remained.  I 
then  returned  to  my  room,  where  I  found  poor 
Lyall,  who  was  also  game  at  the  bottle  ;    he  sat 
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with  his  back  to  the  window  which  faced  the 
street.  In  order  to  inspire  my  man  Tapsell  with 
a  little  more  courage,  which  I  was  well  aware 
the  sight  of  his  favourite  horse  Jerry  would 
rouse,  I  beckoned  him  to  the  window  ;  the 
moment  he  caught  sight  of  Jerry,  I  had  some 
difficulty  to  restrain  him  from  making  the  attempt 
before  all  was  ready.  T  requested  him  to  take 
his  chair,  and  help  Mr.  Lyall  and  himself  to  a 
glass  of  wine.  I  then  walked  to  the  window, 
and  hoisted  my  private  signal,  being  a  white 
handkerchief,  held  up  to  know  if  the  horses 
were  at  their  proper  station  near  the  church, 
which  was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  I  re- 
peated the  signal  to  know  if  the  Irishmen  were  at 
their  station,  which  was  answered  also  in  the  affir- 
mative. I  then  hoisted  the  third  and  last  signal, 
to  say  I  should  be  in  the  street  in  two  minutes. 
I  turned  round,  and  addressed  Mr.  Lyall  as 
follows : — 

"  *  O,  Mr.  Lyall,  I  see  there  is  a  carriage  drawn 
up  in  the  street ;  I  see  it  contains  my  counsellor : 
I  wish  to  consult  him  about  being  removed,  in 
h3 
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order    that   we    may    take    our    trial    at  the   Old 

Bailey,    which    will    be    better    than    to   have    to 

wait   the    Kingston    assizes  :    have    the   goodness 

to  walk    down    to    the  White   Hart  Inn,  in    the 

Borough,  and  I  will  send  for  you  as  soon  as  he 

is  gone.'     He  readily  complied,  and  stood  up ;  1 

then   glanced   a  look  at  Tapsell   to  close  behind 

me,  while  I  accompanied  Lyall  to  the  gate.     As 

soon  as  the   turnkey  had   opened  it  to  let  Lisle 

out,   and  was  in  the  act  of  retiring,  I  requested 

him   to  shake  hands,  which  he  did.     I  then  took 

my  leave  of  him ;    and,  before  the  turnkey  could 

close  the  door,  I  put  my  foot  against  the  frame 

of  the  door,  uncovered  my  musketoon,  and  placed 

it  to  his  head,  telling  him,  that  if  he  attempted  to 

move,    he    was    a  dead   man.      At   this    moment 

Tapsell    passed   behind   me,    and   ran    down    the 

steps  into   the   street.     On  finding   him  thus  far 

advanced,     I     pulled     out     another    pistol,    and 

threatened  the  other  turnkey  with  instant  death 

if  he  attempted  to  move  one  step  from  the  spot. 

Observing    the   two    turnkeys'    position,    standing 

motionless,   as   if    rivetted   to    the    ground    with 
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fear  and  astonishment,  I  sprang  from  the  door, 
and,  in  a  few  seconds,  joined  Tapsell,  who  I 
found  surrounded  by  my  faithful  band  of  Irish- 
men. I  took  another  glance  back,  and  observed 
one  of  the  turnkeys  fast  approaching  me  ;  I  told 
him,  if  you  advance  another  yard,  I  will  blow 
your  brains  out.  He  then  made  an  attempt 
upon  Tapsell ;  I  called  to  Tapsell,  and  told  him 
to  shoot  him,  at  which  he  pulled  the  trigger, 
which  secured  the  bayonet  in  lieu  of  the  charge. 
This  had  the  desired  effect.  The  Irishmen 
then  grappled  the  turnkeys,  while  we  mounted 
our  horses,  offering  instant  death  to  any  man 
who  dared  molest  our  progress,  and  rode  off 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  all  the  spec- 
tators, taking  the  High  Street,  Borough,  to  the 
Stone's-end,  near  the  Bench,  where  the  toll- 
keeper  closed  the  gate  against  us,  at  which, 
I  pointed  my  pistol  at  him ;  but  in  a  second 
he  disappeared  into  the  toll-house.  I  had  no 
alternative  but  to  face  the  gate,  which  my  Peggy 
cleared  in  gallant  style.  At  this  moment,  Tapsell 
being  unacquainted  with  London,  took  the  direct 
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road  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle.  I  then  called 
to  him  to  take  the  first  turning  to  the  right, 
which  he  did  ;  and  we  soon  afterwards  joined 
again,  passing  through  Vauxhall-gate  ;  after  which 
we  put  our  horses  tp  their  full  speed  on  the 
Windsor  road :  we  then  turned  down  to  the 
right,  to  Mr.  William  Higgs's  house,  the  gardener 
in  the  fields,  where  I  was  furnished  with  files, 
&c.  to  divest  Tapsell  of  the  irons  he  had  on 
his  legs.  I  found  a  pleasant  reception  from 
poor  old  Higgs ;  the  more  so,  as  his  son  was 
then  one  of  my  servants.  We  then  re-mounted, 
passed  over  Battersea  Bridge,  taking  the  road 
to  Hyde  Park  Corner.  We  called  at  the 
British  Hotel  (Mr.  Hickenbottom's),  where  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  my  other  men  were  in  waiting. 
I  next  proceeded  to  my  house  at  Fitzroy  Square, 
changed  horses  and  dress,  and  took  the  private 
road  by  Maiden  Lane,  Battle  Bridge,  and  Copen- 
hagen Fields,  to  Highgate,  where  I  was  joined 
by  Mrs.  Johnson,  in  a  curricle,  and  six  more  of 
my  servants,  well  armed  and  mounted.  We 
passed   over  Finchley   Common,    turned    to    the 
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left  to  Elstree,  on  the  Edgeware  Road.  We 
all  passed  the  night  together  at  the  Red  Lion, 
St.  Albans,  and,  in  the  morning,  before  daylight, 
we  were  again  on  the  road.  I  again  changed  my 
dress,  and  sent  all  my  men,  with  Mrs.  Johnson, 
back  to  London.  I  then  travelled  on  horseback, 
Tapsell  in  livery,  with  a  rosette  in  his  hat,  and 
epaulettes,  with  my  great  coat  secured  by  a  belt 
round  his  waist,  with  pistols  in  his  holsters,  &c. 
We  took  the  right  road  to  Rickmansworth,  where 
we  halted,  Tapsell  attending  to  the  horses  in 
the  stable.  I  was  shown  into  a  room;  I  ordered 
some  refreshment,  and  begged  to  see  the  news- 
paper. I  was  informed  that  they  only  received 
their  papers  twice  a  week,  the  one  the  day  pre- 
viously, and  the  next  on  the  following  day.  All 
this  happened  very  fortunately,  inasmuch  that  I 
was  sure  the  news  could  not,  therefore,  reach  that 
village  before  our  departure  in  the  early  part  of 
the  next  day.  I  had  not  finally  made  up  my 
mind  to  pass  the  night  there,  before  I  had  ascer- 
tained whether  there  was  any  arrival  from  London, 
or  not.     The  horses  remained  saddled  in  the  stable 
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till  eleven  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  they  closed 
the  house  for  the  night.  I  then  paid  our  bill, 
and  arranged  with  Tapsell  to  start  at  four  o'clock 
the  next  morning. 

"  We  passed  the  night  without  any  interruption, 
and,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  resumed  our 
journey  back  through  Stanmore,  and  then  to 
Elstree,  where  we  had  armed  the  day  pre- 
viously, and  where  I  had  appointed  to  give 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  two  confidential  friends  the 
meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  London 
news.  In  all  the  placards,  newspapers,  &c.,  the 
high  rewards,  &c.,  they  had  a  very  important 
account  of  my  person.  I  then  shaved  my  whiskers, 
and  took  another  disguised  dress,  &c.,  and  re- 
turned to  London  in  a  close  chariot.  We  arrived 
at  a  coach-fringe  shop  in  Oxford  Street  ;  here 
we  remained  a  week,  until  a  more  secure  retreat 
was  prepared  for  our  reception  in  Maddox  Street. 
It  had  been  a  sort  of  corn-chandler's  shop. 
Here  we  fortified  the  doors  and  windows,  and 
placed  four  blunderbusses  on  the  staircases,  and 
secured    a   retreat   from    the    top    of    the   house. 
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We  were  supplied  with  every  necessary  article 
we  could  want,  and  remained  one  week.  We 
next  removed  to  the  old  closed  house,  No.  2, 
Pallam  Street,  Pimlico ,  where  we  had  also  for- 
tified ourselves,  and  prepared  for  the  last  possible 
defence. 

"  On  the  tenth  day  of  our  remaining  here,  we 
received  information  that  Revet,  the  Bow-street 
police-officer,  had  got  a  right  scent  of  our  place 
of  security,  and  that  in  a  few  minutes  we  might 
expect  him  to  pay  us  a  visit.  We  then  decided 
on  leaving  the  house  at  all  hazards.  About  one 
o'clock  in  the  day  we  armed  ourselves  with  three 
brace  of  pistols  each,  and  walked  into  the  street j 
when  we  met  the  Bow-street  officer,  accompanied 
with  two  others ;  we  passed  them  unmolested, 
with  only  taking  a  glance  at  each  other.  We 
then  walked  into  St.  James's  Park,  and  up  Con- 
stitution Hill  to  Hyde  Park  Corner,  Piccadilly ; 
there  we  took  a  hackney  coach,  and  drove  to  the 
Marlborough  Tea  Gardens,  King's  Road,  Chelsea^ 
where  I  had  appointed  to  meet  my  confidential 
friend,  who  informed  me  that  it  was  only  a  false 
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alarm.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  we  again 
returned  to  Pallam  Street ;  and  removed  alto- 
gether in  about  a  fortnight." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

EXPEDITIONS  AND  A  SMUGGLING  FEAT. 

We  are  unwilling  to  break  the  line  of  the  adven- 
tures of  this  extraordinary  man,  and  we  therefore 
take  them  in  the  order  in  which  he  narrates  them 
to  have  occurred. 

"  After  this  first  celebrated  escape,"  Johnson 
says,  "  it  happened  that  Sir  Home  Popham  and 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  had  taken  the  command  of  an 
expedition  to  Ostend,  where  they  required  the 
services  of  two  of  the  most  resolute  and  desperate 
characters  that  could  be  found,  to  perform  the 
important   duty   required    of  them.      It   was   on 
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this  occasion,  and  under  the  following  circum- 
stances, that  my  name  was  introduced  to 
government  for  the  first  time.  Sir  Home,  who 
was  himself  a  smuggler,  what  we  generally  term 
the  fox,  or  private  smuggler,  thought  such  men 
might  be  found  amongst  the  smugglers.  He 
applied  to  my  friend.  Captain  William  Wenham, 
of  Hastings,  with  whom  he  had  had  some  trans- 
actions in  the  fur  trade,  to  know  if  he  could  ac- 
commodate him  with  two  such  men.  Captain  W. 
returned  for  answer  that  the  only  man  that  he 
could  think  of  to  undertake  a  very  hazardous 
experiment  was  Captain  Johnson.  Sir  Home 
having  heard  something  of  my  former  exploits 
and  character,  immediately  agreed  that  I  was  the 
man  of  all  others,  could  he  procure  me.  He 
replied,  '  I  have  my  doubts,  for  he  has  just  escaped 
from  the  New  Jail,  in  the  Borough,  and  high 
rewards  are  offered  for  his  apprehension.'  Sir 
Home  inquired  the  nature  of  the  offence,  or 
charge,  against  the  captain.  Wenham  answered, 
'  Only  smuggling.'  *  O,'  said  Sir  Home,  *  I 
will     engage    to    obtain    for    him    and   his   man 
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Tapsell,  his  Majesty's   pardon,   if  he  will  under- 
take to  execute    the    required   service.' 

"Captain  "Wenham,  whose  father  had  been 
the  richest  smuggler  in  England,  and  was  at 
that  time  outlawed,  and  residing  at  Flushing, 
wishing  his  father  to  be  included  as  one  of 
the  two  to  be  pardoned,  had  written  to  me 
in  London,  to  inform  me  of  the  offer  made 
by  Sir  Home  Popham;  namely,  to  effect  the 
destruction  of  a  flotilla,  then  fitting  out  in  one 
of  the  enemy's  ports,  consisting  of  three  hundred 
sail  of  schools,  for  the  execution  of  which  His 
Majesty's  pardon  should  be  granted  for  any  crime 
(murder  excepted).  I  immediately  answered  that 
I  would  undertake  to  execute  the  service  on  those 
conditions,  but  insisted,  in  justice  to  my  faithful 
Tapsell,  that  they  must  either  extend  the  pardon 
to  three  persons,  or  exclude  Captain  Wenham. 
They  then  acceded  to  my  request  of  extending 
the  pardon  to  Thomas  Johnson,  William  Tapsell, 
and  William  Wenham.  This  point  arranged,  I 
received  a  letter  of  protection  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  the  Duke  of 
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Portland,  with  an  assurance  that  a  noli  prosequi 
should  be  entered  with  the  Attorney  General, 
and  His  Majesty's  pardon  granted  as  soon  as  the 
forms  of  office  could  be   performed. 

"  Until  that  was  obtained,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  government  paying  the  reward  for 
my  apprehension,  it  was  arranged  that  the  same 
precaution  and  disguise  should  be  continued  as 
before." 

Johnson  therefore  kept  up  his  disguise  until 
he  left  England  upon  the  required  service.  It 
turned  out,  however,  that  his  orders  were  con- 
tingent upon  the  success  of  Sir  Home  Popham's 
operations  with  the  expedition  in  another  quarter. 
These  operations  were,  as  is  well  known,  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  consequence  was,  that  Johnson's 
orders  were  countermanded,  and  the  service  he 
was  to  have  effected  untried. 

After  this  disappointment  he  did  not  at  once 
return  to  England,  but  took  up  his  residence  in 
Flushing,  where  he  resided  until,  in  the  year  1799, 
the  English  government,  having  designs  of  an 
expedition    against   Holland,   and  Johnson,   being 
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most  anxious  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  the  English 
king,  made  a  tender  of  his  services  to  Great 
Britain,  accompanied  with  an  offer  to  take  Flushing 
with  three  hundred  men.  Accordingly,  he  was 
sent  for  by  Mr.  Pitt,  then  prime  minister,  with 
whom  he  had  an  interview  in  St.  James's  Street ; 
and  the  result  of  which  was,  an  introduction  to 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  under  whose  command 
the  expedition  was  assembled  at  Deal,  ready  for 
embarkation  for  the  Helder,  where  their  purpose 
was  to  land  the  troops. 

At  his  first  interview  with  Sir  Ralph, 
Johnson,  who  had  already  made  a  survey  of 
the  arrangements  of  the  navy  for  the  expedition, 
made  the  remark  to  the  general,  that  they  had 
not  one  single  boat  fit  for  the  service  of  landing, 
which  they  were  about  to  undertake,  of  the  nature 
of  which  he  felt  sure  that  the  admiral,  Sir  Andrew 
Mitchell,  must  be  ignorant ;  and  moreover,  that  if 
their  object  were  attempted  with  their  present 
naval  equipment,  it  would  certainly  be  defeated, 
and  hundreds  of  his,  the  general's  troops,  be  in- 
fallibly drowned. 
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Alarmed  at  this  statement,  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie  immediately  requested  Johnson  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  then  at  Walmer 
Castle;  and,  on  his  acceding,  a  post-chaise  was 
ordered,  and  they  immediately  started  for  that 
domain.  On  arriving  here.  Sir  Ralph  broached 
the  purport  of  his  visit  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Johnson  was 
introduced.  In  consequence  of  what  he  then  told 
the  prime  minister,  a  consultation  was  afterwards 
held  at  the  Three  Kings — then  the  principal  hotel 
at  Deal — at  which  were  present  the  Right  Hon. 
Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Melville — then  Mr.  Dundas— Lord 
Spenser,  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  Sir  Andrew 
Mitchell,  Sir  James  Kemp,  General  Upton, 
Colonel  Harvey,  Captain  Laneford,  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  &c.  Before  this  Committee,  Johnson 
was  requested  to  state  the  defects  of  the  naval 
equipment,  and  what  remedy  he  proposed. 

Johnson  said,  that  the  boats  were  unfit  for 
landing  the  troops  ;  that  they  were  double-banked 
and  flat-bottomed  sixteen-oared  boats;  and  when 
the  sixteen  seamen  and  the  steersmen  were  in, 
there  would  be  little  room  left  for  troops : — next. 
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that  from  their  construction,  they  would  not 
bear  the  violence  to  which  they  would  be  exposed 
where  they  proposed  to  attempt  the  landing, 
and,  in  fact,  would  be  dashed  to  pieces  in  a 
rough  sea. 

Admiral  Mitchell  could  not  see  the  force  of 
these  objections ;  and  observing  that  Johnson  was 
dressed  in  a  military  guise  (he  having  taken  the 
uniform  of  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie),  did  not  understand  what  a  soldier  could 
know  about  the  matter,  or  how  a  military  man 
could  be  fit  to  dictate  to  an  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet. 

Johnson  replied  that  he  thought  the  Admiral 
was  quite  right ;  and  that,  since  he  could  do  them 
no  service,  he  had  better  take  his  departure  ;  and 
accordingly,  laying  hold  of  his  hat,  he  was  about 
to  make  his  bow,  and  retire,  when  Mr.  Pitt  stopped 
him,  and  addressing  the  Admiral,  said,  that  per- 
haps he  did  not  know  who  the  gentleman  was ;  to 
which  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  replied  that  he  did  not. 

"  He  is,"  said  Mr.  Pitt,  "  the  celebrated  smug- 
gler, Captain  Johnson,  and,  as  we  have  all  reason 
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to  know,  possesses  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of 
both  the  English  and  Dutch  coasts." 

The  Admiral  seemed  surprised,  but  not  satisfied. 
"  He,  however,"  says  Johnson,  "  bowed  to  me, 
and  asked  me  in  what  way  I  proposed  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  I  had  mentioned. 

"  I  answered,  that  smugglers  were  exposed  to 
the  greatest  hazards  in  landing  their  goods  in  the 
roughest  weather,  and  that  their  boats  were  so 
constructed  that  they  would  stand  the  heaviest 
sea  :  moreover,  that  they  were  very  much  larger, 
and  would  contain  fifty  troops  each,  besides  the 
six  seamen,  who  could  manage  them ;  that  they 
drew  only  eighteen  inches  of  water,  whereas  the 
navy  boats  drew  three  feet ;  and  that  it  would  be 
perfectly  impossible  to  land  troops  with  safety 
at  the  Helder  with  boats  of  any  other  con- 
struction in  blowing  weather." 

In  consequence  of  this  statement,  it  was  agreed 
among  the  ministers — a  good  deal  to  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell — that  Johnson  should 
have  a  certain  time  given  him  to  prepare  forty  boats, 
and    to    provide    himself  with    twenty  smuggling 
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vessels  ;  government  assisting  him  with  thirty- 
revenue  cutters.  With  these  he  was  to  accompany 
the  expedition,  and  was  at  once  made  commodore. 
"  My  reward,"  says  Johnson,  "  for  performing  the 
service,  was  to  be  a  free  pardon  from  the  king ; 
and  I  had  Mr.  Pitt's  promise  of  a  thousand  a-year, 
whenever  I  should  bring  back  with  me  the  testi- 
monials of  the  military  and  naval  commanders, 
that  I  had  performed  my  contract;  and  *  then,' 
said  the  Premier,  *  I  hope  you  will  have  no  fur- 
ther occasion  to  resort  to  your  old  pursuits.'  *  I 
mention  this,  because  I  shall  shew  you  by  and 
by,  that  when  I  resumed  the  calling  of  the  smug- 
gler, it  w^as  not  from  choice,  but  from  necessity." 

Johnson  assembled  his  smuggling  vessels  and 
boats,  two  days  before  the  time  given  him  had 
expired ;  he  was  then  joined  by  the  revenue  cut- 
ters, and  the  expedition  sailed ;  but  "  during  the 
voyage,"  says  Johnson,  "  I  was  looked  upon  with 
great  jealousy  by  Admiral  Mitchell  and  the  Fleet, 
who  did  not  like  to  see  *  that  damn'd  smuggler 
getting  all  the  credit  of  the  expedition.*  " 

Having  arrived  at  the  Helder,  however,  Johnson 
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performed  the  service,  and  landed  the  iirmy, 
under  circumstances  of  extraordinary  difficulty, 
acquiring  the  unbounded  friendship  of  Abercrom- 
bie,  and  the  really  earnest  thanks  of  Admiral 
Mitchell  himself.  Shortly  after,  having  thus  ful- 
filled his  contract,  he  addressed  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie  to  this  effect: — "I  have  done  what  was 
required  of  me,  and  my  men  having  performed 
their  duty,  are  now  of  little  further  use  here,  and 
are  putting  the  country  to  a  great  expense.  Had 
I  not  better  pay  them  off,  and  discharge  them,  and 
then  take  my  departure?" 

To  this  the  general  replied,  that  he  might  payoff 
some  of  his  men,  and  send  them  away,  if  he  liked 
it,  but  that  he  could  not  think  of  sparing  Johnson 
himself:  he  had  become  essential  to  him,  and  he 
must  remain  with  him  during  the  expedition. 
With  this  highly  flattering  proposition,  in  itself 
a  mark  of  Abercrombrie's  admiration  of  his  con- 
duct, Johnson  at  once  complied,  and  we  soon  find 
him  making  himself  eminently  useful. 

He  made  a  contract  to  supply  the  troops  with 
clothes,  wine,  spirits,  and  provender ;  in  order  to 
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fulfil  which,  he  was,  however,  obliged  to  return  to 
England,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangement  of 
supply.  In  doing  this,  he  was  absent  for  about  a 
month. 

In  the  interim,  a  second  expedition,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  York,  had  been  sent  out 
to  join  that  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie;  and  when, 
at  the  expiration  of  his  month,  Johnson  rejoined 
the  fleet  in  the  Helder,  he  found  affairs  in  a  very 
different  position.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he 
performed  the  very  signal  service  of  saving  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  and  seven  thousand  of  his 
troops,  from  being  cut  to  pieces  or  taken  prisoners. 
We  shall  give  this,  as  nearly  as  we  can  remember, 
in  his  own  words. 

*'  I  was  not  a  little  surprised,"  said  he,  "  on  one 
occasion,  to  hear  that  a  boat  from  the  admiral's  ship, 
vdth  a  lieutenant  on  board,  was  along  side,  and 
that  the  officer  wanted  to  speak  to  me  directly.  I 
turned  out  at  once  to  hear  the  purport  of  the  visit. 

"*The  Admiral  presents  his  compliments,'  said 
the  officer,  '  and  wishes  to  know  if  you  will  do  him 
a  particular  favour.' 

i2 
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*'  *  Let  me  know  what  it  is,  and,  if  I  can  do  it, 
I  will?' 

"  *  The  general  is  on  shore,  with  seven  thousand 
men,  and  without  any  ammunition  ;  and  the 
enemy  are  pressing  upon  them ;  the  admiral 
wants  to  know  if  you  will  undertake  to  land  as 
much  ammunition  as  will  serve  the  emergency  V 

"  '  Certainly  ;  give  my  compliments  to  the 
admiral,  and  ask  which  transport  I  may  take.' 

"  '  O,  to  save  time,  I  can  take  upon  myself  to 
answer  that.     Take  which  you  please.' 

a  '  Very  well,'  said  I,  and  the  boat  put  off 
for  the  admiral's  ship. 

*'  At  this  time  the  sea  was  running  mountains — 
the  wind  roaring,  so  that  we  could  not  hear  each 
other  speak  at  a  yard's  distance  apart ;  the  foam 
was  so  tremendous,  that  to  make  way  through  it  in  a 
boat,  was  like  cutting  through  an  avalanche  of  snow. 
There  was  not  a  man-o'- war's  boat  that  would  have 
lived  a  moment  near  the  shore,  and  not  a  man  in 
the  fleet  who  would  have  attempted  to  approach  it. 
I  picked  out  six  of  my  most  hardy  and  efficient 
smugglers,  and  had  them  aft  to  the  cabin. 
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"  *  Now,  my  boys,'  said  I,  *  I'm  going  to  land  a 
quantity  of  ammunition ;  who's  inclined  to  go  with 
me?' 

**  None  of  them  spoke;  they  looked  at  each 
other,  and  seemed  to  think  it  impossible. 

"  '  It's  no  harder  for  you  than  for  me,'  said  I ; 
*  and  to  every  man  who  goes  with  me,  I  will  give 
ten  guineas,  and  thirty  days'  run  ashore  among  the 
Dutch  girls ;  and  we'll  show  those  men-of-war's- 
men  how  to  weather  a  gale  of  wind.' 

''  *  Well,'  said  one  of  the  men,  *  if  Jack  goes,  I'll 
go  too.'  *  So  will  I,'  said  another ;  and  in  this  way 
they  all  consented  and  set  to  work. 

"  I  had  out  a  capital  sea-worthy  boat,  properly 
armed  with  fenders,  in  case  of  collision  with  the 
ship's  side  ;  and  taking  with  me  hawsers,  ropes, 
blocks,  grapples,  &c.,  we  put  off  for  one  of 
the  transports,  which  we  knew  contained  the 
necessary  stores.  When  near  enough,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  grappling  the  hull,  and  soon  had  the 
boat  so  fast  alongside,  that  she  was  like  a  part  of 
the  ship.  I  then  jumped  aboard,  followed  by  my 
men.      The   master  and   lieutenant   in  command 
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were  astonished  to  see  me,  and  asked  the  purport 
of  my  visit.  I  said,  I  had  come  for  stores — I  was 
going  to  land  ammunition  for  the  troops — there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost — they  must  unship  the 
hatches. 

"  They  at  once  declared  this  to  be  impossible ; 
the  sea,  they  said,  was  washing  over  the  decks  in 
waves  like  waterfalls ;  if  they  unshipped  the  hatches, 
she  would  fill,  and  they  would  all  go  down.' 

"  *  Then  I  must  go  into  your  cabin,  knock  in 
your  bulk-head,  and  get  the  stores  out  that  way. 
I  come  by  the  admiral's  order — I  must  have  the 
ammunition  at  once.' 

"  O,  they  could  not  think  of  letting  me  do  this ; 
it  was  impossible  ! 

"  I  soon  convinced  them  that  it  was  not  only 
possible,  but  necessary,  by  taking  my  men  into 
the  cabin,  and  putting  my  threat  in  execution.  1 
dashed  down  the  barrier,  and  got  at  the  hold,  and 
we  were  not  long  in  removing  a  boat-load  of  the 
required  stores."* 

•  Two  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  gunpowder  and  fifty  boxes 
of  flints. 
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Having  efiected  his  purpose  thus  far,  Johnson 
and  his  men,  destined  to  a  particular  point,  put 
off  for  the  shore  in  a  sea  where  it  was  impossible  to 
row,  and  where  they  made  their  way  by  means  of 
a  bit  of  canvass  for  a  sail,  and  in  a  gale  where 
all  their  operations  were  carried  on  by  signals, 
as  they  could  not  hear  each  other  speak. 

The  manner  in  which  they  succeeded  in  landing 
the  ammunition,  is,  in  description,  too  technical  to 
be  interesting  to  any  but  a  seaman,  and  we  shall 
not  narrate  it  here.  It  is  enough  that  the  enter- 
prise was  fraught  with  great  labour  and  most 
appalling  danger,  and  that  it  was  performed  with 
courage,  intrepidity,  and  skill. 

Johnson  tells  us  that  when  Abercrombie  saw 
under  what  circumstances  the  stores  which,  at 
that  crisis,  were  the  salvation  of  his  army,  were 
landed,  he  dispatched  his  aide-de-camp  to  the 
shore,  to  request  the  presence  of  the  officer  who 
had  so  gallantly  performed  the  service,  that  he 
might  thank  him  as  he  deserved. 

Johnson,  however,  refused  to  go,  saying,  "  Tell 
the  general,  there  will  be  time  enough  for  thanks ; 
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and  now  I  had  better  make  haste  back -for  more 
ammunition." 

Abercrombie,  however,  sent  a  second  time,  just 
as  the  boat  was  putting  off,  to  inquire  the  officer's 
name. 

"  My  name  is  Johnson,"  was  the  reply,  as  the 
boat  left  the  shore. 

When  this  was  announced  to  the  general,  he 
said,  '*  I  was  sure  it  was  Johnson ;  I  knew  it 
could  be  nobody  else." 

On  returning  to  his  own  vessel,  Johnson  told 
his  men  to  have  what  they  pleased ;  and  content- 
ing himself  with  some  hot  negus,  turned  in  to  get 
a  little  rest.  He  had  not  been  long  in  his  berth, 
before  he  was  aroused  to  attend  a  second  summons 
from  the  admiral,  "  who  sent  his  compliments,  and 
he  would  be  glad  to  see  him  on  board." 

When  he  got  alongside  the  admiral's  ship,  he 
was  received  with  as  much  honour  and  ceremony 
as  if  he  had  been  the  king  himself,  the  admiral 
paying  him  the  high  compliment  of  handing  him 
the  man-ropes  over  the  side  of  the  deck.  And 
Johnson    declares   it    impossible    to    describe    the 
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warmth  of  heart  and  sincerity  of  manner  with 
which  he  returned  him  thanks  for  the  service  he 
had  performed.*  He  then  made  him  turn  into 
his  cabin,  where  there  was  a  noble  collation  ;  and 
Johnson,  who  was  a  young  man,  had  been  working 
hard,  and,  of  late,  had  fared  rather  badly,f  de- 
scribes himself  as  having  eaten  like  an  elephant. 
He  says,  the  admiral's  provision  was  so  good,  com- 
pared to  what  they  had  had  on  board  his  own  vessel, 
that  he  did  not  know  how  to  eat  enough  of  it. 

A  man  like  Johnson,  having  once  become 
known  in  the  world,  does  not  live  long  away 
from  it  without  being  sought  out,  by  some  por- 
tion of  its  society  who  know  his  value,  to  effect 
some  service  of  importance  w'hich  they  have 
already  convinced  themselves  that  he  alone  is 
capable  to  perform.  Hence  the  appeals  to  The- 
mistocles  in  Greece,  to  Alcibiades  in  his  retire- 
ment in  Persia,  to  Epaminondas  in  Thebes,  and 
perhaps  even  the  resort  of  the  Romans  to  Marcus 

*  "  He  took  my  hand,"  says  Johnson,  "  and  holding  it  to  his 
breast,  exclaimed,  '  Johnson,  you  have  been  my  salvation.' " 

t  His  own  vessel,  he  said,  had  been  supplied  with  condemned 
stores  from  the  admiral's  ship. 
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Curtius,  ere  he  leaped  into  the  chasm  in  the 
Forum  at  Rome.  So  true  is  it,  that  men  will 
often  believe  only  one  man  capable  of  what  all 
others  refuse  to  attempt. 

Thus,  when  nobody  else,  it  was  supposed,  could 
have  performed  the  service  with  safety,  we  find 
Johnson  employed  by  the  British  admiral  in  the 
manner  we  have  described  ;  and  by  his  efforts 
of  courage  and  labour,  influencing,  if  not  pre- 
serving, the  destinies  of  seven  thousand  British 
troops.  And  this  was  not  the  only  act  of  important 
service  which  he  performed.  Indeed,  although 
this  expedition  of  the  late  gallant  and  warm- 
hearted duke  of  York  was  not  altogether  the 
most  fortunate  in  its  results  to  the  empire,  it 
was  at  least  a  brilliant  epoch  in  the  life  of  Johnson, 
then  engaged  in  the  active  service  of  his  country ; 
rendered,  by  his  nautical  knowledge,  almost  a 
leader  amongst  scenes  so  entirely  in  unison  with 
the  promptings  of  his  own  spirit,  fearless  of  any 
detection,  certain  of  every  praise;  youth,  energy, 
activity,  and  the  encouragement  of  many  among 
the  great,  and  noble,  and  generous  of  his  country- 
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men  on  his  side, — in  short,  with  fine  prospects  for 
his  ambition,  and  no  barrier  to  his  success.  And 
whilst  employed  in  the  duty  that  he  had  under- 
taken, it  would  appear  that  his  character  developed 
itself  in  a  high  and  favourable  light ;  that  his  spirit, 
his  industry,  his  active  energy,  his  zealous  and 
faithful  exertions,  and  the  genuine  ardour  with 
which  he  seemed  to  return  the  confidence  placed 
in  him,  created  every  where  an  universal  feeling 
in  his  favour,  and  a  noble  admiration  of  him,  as  a 
bold,  intrepid,  high-couraged  Englishman,  with  all 
the  elements  required  to  form  a  leader  of  enter- 
prises, in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  Johnson's 
rewards  for  the  services  which  he  performed  in  this 
expedition,  were  a  recal  of  his  outlawry;  a  free 
pardon  from  his  king;  the  rank  and  pay  of  post 
captain  in  the  British  navy  ;  the  good-will,  and 
notice  of  all  his  countrymen  engaged  with  him 
in  the  fleet;  and  the  patronage,  confidence,  and 
personal  friendship,  of  the  respected  Duke  of 
York,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  and  whose  right-hand  man  he  after- 
wards became. 
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We  are  among  those  who  loved  the  Duke  of 
York  during  his  life-time,  and  who  deeply  and 
dearly  respect  his  memory;  and  it  has  gladdened 
us  often  to  hear  Captain  Johnson  speak  of  his 
former  royal  patron.  We  have  heard  him  de- 
clare, that  he  was  not  only  the  noblest  and  most 
generous-hearted  of  men,  but  that  he  was  a  good 
soldier,  and,  if  fortune  had  fairly  tried  him,  a  skil- 
ful general ;  that  he  was  capable  of  putting  into 
exercise  the  highest  qualities  of  soldiership,  and 
of  labouring  as  the  servant  of  a  country  where 
he  was  born  a  prince.  The  friendship  of  his 
royal  highness  was  continued  to  Johnson  after- 
wards in  England  ;  and  the  captain  had  more 
than  one  interview  with  the  celebrated,  but  un- 
grateful, Mary  Ann  Clarke.  "  I  used,"  says 
Johnson,  "  to  take  more  freedom  with  the  duke 
than  any  of  his  friends  ventured  upon.  I  often 
said,  *Your  royal  highness,  I  fear  I  am  the  only 
man  about  you,  surrounded,  as  you  are,  by  flat- 
terers, who  has  the  courage  to  tell  you  your 
great  fault.  In  the  generosity  of  your  heart,  and 
upon  its   quick  impulse,  you  promise  more  than 
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you  can  perform,  even  though  you  are  a  prince ; 
and  the  objects  of  your  bounty  are  ungrateful 
enough  to  find  fault  with  the  real  greatness  of 
your  performances,  because  it  does  not  reach  the 
royal  munificence  of  your  promises.' "  Johnson, 
however,  describes  the  duke  as  having  been 
always  a  punctual  man  with  him;  and  mentions 
that  he  had  adopted  the  custom  of  reminding 
himself  of  his  appointment,  by  tying  a  knot  in 
his  pocket  handkerchief. 

We  now  come  to  that  part  of  our  narrative 
which  accounts  for  Captain  Johnson's  resumption 
of  the  character  of  smuggler.  From  the  ex- 
pedition he  returned  to  England,  where  he  found 
Mr.  Pitt  out  of  office,  and  the  ministry  changed. 
He  had  not  been  long  enough  in  England  to 
look  about,  before  he  was  arrested  for  2,600/. 
(the  amount  of  some  responsibility  connected  with 
his  contract  to  supply  the  troops),  and  thrown 
into  the  Fleet  Prison.  This  was  the  first  time 
Captain  Johnson  had  ever  been  imprisoned  from 
pecuniary  embarrassments.  Government,  he  de- 
clares, was  at  that  time  largely  indebted  to  him ; 
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and  he  bitterly  complains  that  it  should  have 
allowed  him  to  remain  thirteen  weeks  an  inmate 
of  a  debtor's  prison,  before  it  bailed  him  out ; 
an  act  of  justice  which  it  at  length  performed, 
and,  we  believe,  eventually  paid  the  debt. 

Johnson's  first  step  after  his  liberation  from 
the  Fleet  Prison,  was  to  call  on  Mr.  Pitt,  to 
remind  him  that  he  had  promised  him  an  income 
of  a  thousand  a-year,  as  an  inducement  to  leave 
off  smuggling,  if  he  performed  the  services  re- 
quired of  him  in  the  Helder.  He  now  brought 
testimonials  of  the  highest  credit  and  consequence 
from  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  and  Admiral  Mit- 
chell; letters  which,  he  says,  for  the  earnestness 
of  their  panegyric,  and  the  warmth  of  their 
recommendation,  could  scarcely  be  equalled. 
Pitt  treated  him  with  great  courtesy  during  the 
first  part  of  the  interview,  but  informed  him 
that,  being  then  out  of  office,  he  had,  of  course, 
no  power  to  redeem  a  pledge  which  he  might 
have  made,  as  Prime  Minister,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  Johnson,  piqued  and  offended,  de- 
clared that,  if  that  were  the  case,  he  must  again 
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resort  to  the  practice  of  smugglingj  and  that  with 
something   more    than   his   usual   desperation. 

Pitt  rang  the  bell,  and  Johnson  taking  it 
rightly  as  the  signal  to  retire,  moved  towards 
the  door. 

"  You  know  the  laws  of  your  country,  Sir," 
said  Pitt. 

*'  I  do,"  replied  Johnson,  "  and  must  defy 
them."     With  this  the  interview  was  at  an  end. 

After  this  Johnson  at  once  reverted  to  thu 
smuggling  trade, — 'with  this  difference,  that  he 
now  became  a  sea  smuggler,  whereas,  in  his  first 
capture  we  find  him  conducting  the  "  land  service 
duty."  For  two  years  he  continued  to  follow  this 
desperate  calling,  when  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  was  the  eventual  cause  of  another  diffi- 
culty,— a  difficulty  which  led  to  another  escape. 

In  sundry  newspaper  files,  old  Gentleman's 
Magazines,  and  Annual  Registers,  it  will  be 
found  recorded"  that,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1802, 
a  party  of  smugglers  took  prisoners  and  kept 
in  custody  at  Southwold,  in  Sussex,  a  body  of 
revenue  officers,  while  others  removed  the  smug- 
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gled  booty ;  and  of  this  party  Johnson  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  chief.  Johnson  was  the 
chief;  but  we  alone  are  as  yet  able  to  tell  the 
story.     Le  void. 

Captain  Johnson  had  landed  from  one  of  his 
own  vessels,  near  Southwold,  a  cargo  of  goods, 
for  which  carts  should  have  been  in  readiness, 
under  the  superintendance  of  a  land  smuggler, 
to  have  conveyed  them  away.  The  land  smuggler 
was  true  to  his  time,  but  he  brought  the  infor- 
mation that  the  carts  could  not  come  up  till 
evening ;  at  the  same  time  saying,  it  was  of  little 
consequence,  as  the  revenue  officers  had  already 
got  scent,  and  were  on  their  way  to  their  booty. 
The  fact  was,  they  had  seen  Johnson's  lugger  come 
in.  The  miscalculation  of  time  between  Johnson 
and  the  land  smuggler  had  arisen  from  the  fact  of 
the  former  having  been  chased  by  a  revenue  cutter, 
or  sloop  of  war,  without  success,  but  which  chase 
had  delayed  Johnson  beyond  the  time  when  he  was 
expected  to  arrive. 

Johnson,  as  soon  as  he  found  that  the  revenue 
officers  and  men  were  likely  to  be  at  him,  pre- 
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pared  eight  *  of  his  own  lugger's  crew  to  accompany 
him,  thoroughly  armed,  on  his  way  to  meet  them; 
and  in  order  that,  in  case  of  a  conflict,  the  landed 
booty  might  not  be  in  sight,  to  tempt  the  revenue 
officers,  he  marched  his  own  men  a  considerable 
distance  on  the  beach  along-shore.  When  they 
got  within  twenty  paces  of  the  revenue  boys, 
seventeen  in  number,  Johnson  called  a  halt;  and 
the  other  party,  as  if  by  impulse,  did  the  same. 
Johnson  then  called  out  to  the  party  opposite, 
"  Who  are  you,  and  what  is  your  business  ?"  "  We 
are  revenue  officers,  come  to  do  our  duty."  John- 
son then  said,  "  Well,  I  have  to  propose  some- 
thing to  you :  I  must  tell  you  that  we  cannot 
remove  the  goods  till  evening.  Now,  you  may 
either  surrender  yourselves  prisoners  to  us  until 
night,  when  we  will  let  you  go  quietly  your 
own  way,  or  you  may  force  us,  by  advancing,  to 
shoot  one  half  of  you,  and  take  the  other  half  to 
Flushing.  Take  your  choice,  and  if  you  decide  to 
wait  with  us  till  evening,  lay  down  your  arms." 
The  whole  party,  {'par  joarenthese,  we  will  say 
•  He  took  but  seven,  leaving  the  other  in  charge  of  his  boat. 
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they  deserved  to  be  shot  for  it,)  at  once  laid  down 
their  arms,  which  were  brought  to  Johnson,  and 
the  revenue  officers  were  taken  to  a  public- 
house  about  two  miles  up  the  country,  where 
they  were  well  entertained  until  the  land  smuggler 
had  removed  all  the  landed  goods  to  a  place  of 
safety.  They  were  then  dismissed  ;  Johnson  tell- 
ing them,  that  as  they  had  behaved  so  well,  the 
next  time  he  came  he  should  make  them  a  pre- 
sent of  twenty  tubs  of  good  whiskey. 

The  consequences  of  this  exploit  manifested 
themselves  afterwards  in  a  way  the  reverse  of 
triumphant  to  its  leader. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  FLEET  ESCAPE. 


"  No  prison  could  contain  him." — Lives  of  the  Highwaymen. 

Of  this  second  escape,  even  more  celebrated 
than  the  first,  though  scarcely  as  intricate,  we 
shall  give  the  common  account,  according  to 
our  original  design,  with  some  of  the  variations 
that  have  been  adapted  to  the  tune  of  the  story, 
afterwards  correcting  all  with  Captain  Johnson's 
own  narrative,  in  order  to  afibrd  the  reader  a 
fair  contrast  of  all  the  vague  statements  hitherto 
produced,  with  that  which,  by  authority,  we  shall 
publish  now. 
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A  leading  journal,  published  on  the  morning 
of  the  30th  of  November,  1802,  thus  reports  the 
circumstance : — 

"Johnson,  aware  of  the  circumstances  which 
threatened  him,  turned  his  thoughts  once  more 
to  making  his  escape,  which  he  effected  yesterday 
morning,  notwithstanding  he  was  confined  in  a 
double  strong  room,  with  two  doors,  or  rather 
a  double  door,  such  as  are  generally  fixed  to  the 
chambers  of  inns  of  court.  At  the  top  of  each 
door  was  a  panel  instead  of  glass.  It  was  by 
forcing  out  these  two  panels,  and  creeping  through 
the  holes  of  them,  that  Johnson  was  enabled  to 
reach  the  gallery,  and  from  thence  the  high  wall 
that  surrounds  the  prison,  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  have  done  without  accomplices,  as  the 
panel  of  the  outer  door,  it  appears,  had  been 
forced  from  without." 

The  journal  continues: — *'  The  manner  by  which 
he  broke  out  of  the  panel  of  the  inner  door 
appears  very  clear,  from  the  instruments  he  left 
behind  him  in  the  room,  and  which  he  had  em- 
ployed  on  the  occasion.     He  had  bored  with  a 
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small  gimlet  an  innumerable  quantity  of  holes  in 
the  panel,  till  it  became  like  a  riddle,  and  then, 
with  a  knife  or  chisel,  he  cut  away  that  part  of 
the  wood  which  separated  the  holes,  and  by  these 
means  effected  his  purpose  without  causing  any 
noise.  The  holes  had  been  prepared  some  days 
before,  and  filled  up  with  paste  to  prevent  dis- 
covery." 

We  now  come  to  that  most  difficult  part  of  the 
escape,  about  which  there  have  been  so  many 
entertaining  versions. 

The  "Times"  newspaper  of  the  next  day  says, 
that  on  his  coming  to  that  part  of  the  wall  next 
the  Fleet  Market,  he  found  a  rope  ladder,  which 
his  friends  on  the  outside  had  provided  for  him, 
and  placed  there  agreeable  to  their  plan.  This 
was  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  it  is  supposed,  from  circumstances,  that  he 
was  upwards  of  half  an  hour  before  he  could  clear 
the  wall.  Having  gained  the  most  material  point, 
he  found,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  that  no  part 
of  his  plan  had  been  neglected  by  his  accomplices; 
for,   in  Fleet   Market,  he  met  two   men  waiting 
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for  him  on  horseback,  leading  a  spare  horse. 
He  immediately  mounted,  and  they  all  galloped 
off  together.  A  watchman  from  the  outside  ob- 
served the  meeting,  but  did  not  know  what  had 
happened  till  he  saw  the  ladder,  towards  day- 
break, hanging  from  the  wall ;  when  he  knocked 
up  the  warden,  who,  on  being  informed  of  it,  says 
the  "  Times,"  soon  guessed  who  was  his  run- 
away. 

Although  the  above  report  appeared  the  very 
day  after  the  occurrence,  it  is,  in  all  its  parti- 
culars, inaccurate,  and  seems  to  confound  the  two 
escapes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "  Old  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,"  of  the  year  1802,  varies  the 
account  of  Johnson's  flight  with  the  following 
anecdote : — 

"  He  had,  says  our  friend  Sylvanus  Urban, 
a  severe  wound  in  the  thigh,  which  he  received 
thus  : — He  had  got  on  the  top  of  the  last  wall 
that  separated  him  from  the  street,  seventy  feet 
from  the  ground:  a  lamp  was  fixed  in  the  wall 
at  some  distance  beneath  the  place  where  he  was: 
he   let   himself   down  the  wall  exactly  over  the 
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iron  bar;  and,  when  he  was  forced  to  give  up 
his  hold,  he  stretched  his  leg,  so  as  to  fall 
astride.  He  had  taken  every  precaution,  and  fell 
across  the  bar  without  overturning  or  hurting 
himself.  But  he  could  not  guard  against  an 
additional  piece  of  iron,  which  caught  his  thigh 
above  the  knee,  and  ripped  it  up  almost  to  the 
top.  At  this  moment  he  heard  the  watchman 
crying  the  hour,  and  had  so  much  fortitude  as  to 
remain  astride  in  that  situation,  bleeding  most 
abundantly,  until  the  watchman  had  gone  his 
rounds,  having,  in  all  probability,  been  prevented 
from  seeing  him  by  the  dazzling  light  of  the  lamp 
on  the  iron-work.  Immediately  afterwards  he  had 
the  resolution  to  drop  at  all  hazards,  and  crawled 
to  some  distance,  where  a  post-chaise  and  four  had 
been  stationed — Urban  says  for  several  evenings, 
in  expectation  of  his  escape.  He  soon  after 
arrived  on  the  coast,  near  Brighton,  where  a 
lugger  was  in  waiting  for  him,  in  which  he  em- 
barked, and  arrived  at  Calais  on  his  way  to 
Flushing,  after  landing  at  Dieppe." 

We  have  here,  then,  given   all   the   accounts 
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hitherto  produced  of  Johnson's  escape  from  the 
Fleet  Prison.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  labour 
to  us  to  gather  them;  but  having  once  procured 
them,  and  placed  them  before  our  readers  as  the 
generally  received  accounts,  it  affords  us  grati- 
fication to  print  the  true  statement,  as  it  has 
been  derived  by  us  from  Captain  Johnson's  own 
lips.  We  take  up  our  narrative  from  the  con- 
clusion of  our  last  Chapter. 

Soon  after  his  exploit  with  the  revenue  officers 
of  Southwold,  Captain  Johnson  was  arrested  in 
London,  and  again  committed  to  the  Fleet, — fixed, 
as  he  says,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  with 
debts  and  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  13,000^. 
At  the  period  of  this  his  second  imprisonment, 
he  had  plenty  of  money ;  had  given  a  bond, 
through  his  attorney,  to  the  warden,  to  guard 
against  any  escape  ;  and  kept  up  an  establishment 
of  two  handsomely  furnished  rooms  in  the  prison ; 
giving  entertainments,  and  making  himself  gene- 
rally popular. 

"  During  all  this  time,"  he  says,  "  I  had  an  eye 
to   future    difficulty ;     I    used,    in    my    walks,    to 
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mark  the  walls  and  windows,  and  calculate  upon 
the  best  quarter  for  an  escape.  For  one  or  two 
days  I  remarked  a  young  glazier,  who  had  been 
mending  the  pullies  of  the  windows,  and  who 
had  some  capital  good  patent  sash-line. 

"  *  This  is  good  line,'  said  I. 

"'Yes,  Sir.' 

"  *  Who  is  your  master  V 

"  '  Mr.  Barron,  in  the  Strand,  Sir.' 

"  *  Well,  I  think  I  could  sell  a  few  tons 
weight  of  this  rope ;  I  have  a  commission  to 
send  something  of  this  sort  over  to  Flushing. 
What  do  you  say  ;   can  you  get  me  a  specimen  V 

*'  *  O  yes,  Sir,  certainly ;  how  much  do  you 
want?' 

"  *  Why  almost  any  quantity  will  do  ;  suppose 
you  bring  me  about  300  yards  V 

"  *  Very  well.  Sir.' 

"  The  next  day  the  young  man  brought  the 
300  yards  of  the  line  ;  which  I  sent  out  by  a 
confidential  friend,  to  try  its  strength.  I  then 
weighed  fourteen  stone ;  I  directed  my  friend 
to  see  if  the  rope  would  bear  twenty-eight  stone. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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When  he  brought  it  back,  he  reported  that  he 
had  tried  it  with  twenty-eiglit  stone,. .  and  that 
it  bore  it  welL  Of  course  I  preserved  the  rope, 
and  very  soon  after  I  had  occasion  for  it. 

"  It  got  rumoured  abroad  that  I  w^as  the  chief 
of  the  party  who  captured  the  revenue  officers 
at  Southwold ;  and  one  or  two  were  sent  to 
recognize  me.  When  they  arrived,  Mr.  Nixon, 
the  warden,  sent  for  me  to  the  lobby,  or  rather 
a  room  on  the  right  of  it  as  you  enter.  He 
there  informed  me  of  the  charge,  and  I  returned 
into  the  prison.*  Immediately  I  sent  out  to  re- 
quest an  interview  with  Mr.  Nixon.  On  seeing  him 
I  told  him  that  he  had  treated  me  very  ill ;  that 
he  ought  to  have  let  me  know  that  I  was  to  be 
visited  with  a  view  to  recognition,  that  I  might 
have  disguised  myself,  and  gone  in  with  one  or 
two  more  prisoners ;  and  then  left  the  parties 
to  point  me  out. 

•  Johnson  says  that  at  the  first  interview  he  did  not  speak,  "not 
choosing  to  do  so  before  the  ofificer.  '  Captain  Johnson,'  said 
Mr.  Nixon,  'here  is  a  very  serious  charge  against  you.'  I  was 
silent.  *  It  affects  your  life,'  said  the  warden.  I  was  silent  still. 
'  You  hear  the  chararc'     I  bowed,  and  retired." 
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'^  Mr.  Nixon  said  that  he  could  still  do  so 
when  the  Lord  Mayor  came  to  inquire  into  the 
case.  I  said,  *  Very  well,'  and  prepared  myself 
for  the  '  time  of  trial.' 

"  A  day  or  two  afterwards  Alderman  Leighton 
came  to  make  the  official  inquiries,  accompanied 
by  the  officers  who  were  to  recognize  me,  and 
by  Mr.  Dighton,  attorney  to  the  Customs,  who 
was  the  only  person  really  acquainted  with  my 
features.  When  the  alderman  arrived  I  was 
duly  summoned;  I  had  disguised  myself  as  a 
Quaker,  in  a  beautiful  brown  wig  and  broad- 
brimmed  hat.  I  entered  the  alderman's  presence 
with  three  or  four  other  prisoners.  The  officers 
were  directed  to  point  me  out — they  stood 
puzzled,  and  could  not  tell  which  was  me ;  in 
fact,  they  were  quite  at  a  non  plus^  when 
Mr.  Dighton,  the  attorney  to  the  Customs, 
exclaimed,  *Why,  can't  you  see  him? — there  he 
is,  dressed,  like  a  Quaker ;  can't  you  make  him 
out?' 

"  'O  yes,'  said  the  officers,  *  that's  him;'  and 
they  made  their  oath  of  recognition  accordingly. 
k2 
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The  alderman  then  took  the  depositions,  and 
committed  me  for  trial. 

"  I  returned  into  the  prison  ;  and  as  my  so- 
licitor was  bound  in  a  bond  to  the  warden,  I 
did  not  think  that  any  alteration  would  be  imme- 
diately made  in  my  mode  of  imprisonment.  I 
had  not,  however,  been  more  than  two  hours  in 
my  room,  when  I  was  waited  upon  by  one  of  the 
head  turnkeys,  who  told  me  that  he  had  orders  to 
change  my  quarters,  and  at  once  removed  me 
to  the  strong  room,  where  I  was  informed  I  should 
remain  until  Colonel  Despard,  then  in  Newgate, 
could  be  removed  to  Horsemonger  Lane,  previous 
to  his  execution,  when  I  was  to  take  his  place  in 
the  Old  Bailey  Prison.  There  were  some  hopes 
that  this  period  would  involve  at  least  a  week. 

"  Accordingly,  I  bent  my  mind  to  my  escape. 
1  began  by  telling  my  chairwoman  in  confidence 
that  I  was  going  to  Newgate,  but  that  I  was 
going  to  take  my  trial,  and  was  sure  to  floor 
them ;  but  begged  her  not  to  tell  how  certain 
I  was  that  my  enemies  would  be  beaten.  As  I 
foresaw,   when   I  asked  her   confidence,   she  told 
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every  body,  so  that  the  whole  prison,  including  the 
turnkeys  and  the  warden,  hearing  of  the  matter, 
felt  too  much  convinced  of  my  determination  and 
certainty  of  winning  at  the  trial  to  dream  of  my 
escaping  before  it.  To  add  to  the  influence  of 
this  feeling,  I  called  in  counsel,  gave  them  instruc- 
tions, paid  them  heavy  fees,  and  talked  largely  of 
the  certainty  of  my  acquittal. 

"  My  solicitor  soon  called  on  me ;  and  I  said, 
that  as  I  was  committed  for  trial  upon  a  matter  of 
life  and  death,  he  had  better  withdraw  his  bond, 
as  the  debts  were  now  of  no  consequence. 

"He  turned  pale,  and  said  he  could  not;  it 
would  look  as  if  I  meant  to  escape. 

"  I  assured  him  nothing  was  further  from  my 
intention.  *  But  I  want  to  relieve  you  of  your 
responsibility,  and  you  must  withdraw  your  bond.' 

"  '  No,'  said  he,  '  but  indeed  I  will  not.' 

"  '  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you  what ;  you  must  ; 
the  fact  is, — and  you  will  know  how  to  be  secret 
with  me — in  forty-eight  hours  I  shall  be  out  of 
this,  or  a  dead  man.' 

"  The   poor  fellow  trembled,   and  looked  more 
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like  a  ghost  than  a  gentleman.  *  But,'  said  he^ 
*  how  can  I  withdraw  the  bond  ? ' 

"  '  Go,'  said  I,  *  say  that  I  have  quarrelled  with 
you, — that  you  have  done  me  good  service, — that 
I  am  an  ungrateful  fellow,  and  that  you  will  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  me ; — then  withdraw 
your  bond,  and  do  not  come  near  the  prison 
again.' 

"  The  worthy  fellow  shook  me  by  the  hand, — 
God  bless'd  me, — went  his  way,  and  did  as  I  had 
directed. 

"  I  now  commenced  active  operations.  The 
strong  room  was  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  coffee 
gallery ;  and  I  could  not  file  the  window-bars 
because  of  the  person  in  the  next  room,  who 
complained  if  I  made  any  noise ;  and  over  the 
double  doors  of  my  apartment  there  were  panels, 
which  the  turnkeys  had  told  me  contained  iron  bars. 
I  soon,  however,  discovered  that  this  was  false. 

"  There  was  at  this  time  in  the  prison  a  mad- 
headed  mad-brained  fellow,  who  had  the  credit 
of  being  really  insane, — a  Captain  Fitzhugh,  a 
fine,  powerful,  well-made   young  gentleman,  who 
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was  perpetually  urging  me  to  escape,  but  to  whom 
I  always  said  it  was  of  no  use  to  think  of  it.  I, 
however,  had  him  in  my  eye,  and  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  him  that  he  might  be  at  my  service 
at  the  proper  moment. 

"  I  began  with  a  gimlet,  which  I  procured,  to 
bore  some  holes  in  the  inner  panel  of  my  room ; 
alas !  the  panel  was  of  oak,  five  inches  thick, 
and  my  gimlet  soon  broke.  I  then  recollected 
that  I  had  seen  very  strong  gimlets,  used  by 
brewers  to  bore  spigot-holes  in  the  casks ;  and  I 
directed  a  confidential  friend  to  bring  me  half  a 
dozen  of  them.  I.  also  smuggled  in  a  sword  in 
a  basket  of  greens,  and  bought  *  two  brace  of 
pistols  (duelling  pistols)  from  Captain  Forbes, 
nephew  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  intimate 
with  Fitzhugh. 

"  I  now  set  to  work  in  earnest ;  bored  away  the 
holes  of  the  inner  panel  all  day,  leaving  very 
narrow  interstices,  and  filled  them  up  with  putty 


*  The  truth  is,  the  pistols  were  at  the  pawnbroker's,  and  Johnson 
bought  the  ticket,  and  afterwards  smuggled  them  in ;  of  course, 
Forbes  could  not  know  Lis  intention. 
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that  they  might  not  be  seen.  I  had  previously 
provided  myself  v«^ith  a  bottle  of  splendid  Hollands 
gin,  to  assist  my  operations. 

"  At  night,  when  all  wsls  quiet,  I  made  Fitzhugh 
acquainted  with  my  plan.  I  got  him  to  borrow 
the  attic,  in  which  Forbes  and  a  fellow-prisoner 
slept ;  and  also  to  persuade  the  owner  of  the  next 
room  but  one  to  me,  to  give  them  part  of  his 
apartment,  by  sending  in  four  bottles  of  wine  to 
keep  them  amused.  After  the  prisoners  had 
retired  to  their  beds,  Fitzhugh  was  to  make  the 
noise  of  the  devil  along  the  galleries,  singing, 
hooting,  and  hallooing,  and  confirming  the  character 
he  had  acquired,  of  being  mad. 

"  It  was  necessary,  in  order  effectually  to  burst 
the  panels  after  they  were  bored,  to  give  them  a 
tremendous  blow  with  some  powerful  instrument. 
This  instrument  I  acquired  by  taking  one  of  the 
iron  pullies  (near  two  feet  long),  from  out  of  the 
window-sash,  and,  at  the  moment  I  required,  to 
strike  the  blow  against  the  panel.  Fitzhugh 
got  the  signal,  and  set  up  the  shouting  and  bel- 
lowing of  Beelzebub,  to  drown  the  noise ;   still  a 
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good  number  of  people  came  out  of  their  doors, 
but  they  only  said,  *  It's  that  mad  fellow,  Fitz- 
hugh,'  and  turned  in  again. 

*'  I  then  began  to  bore  at  the  outer  panel, 
(having  burst  the  inner  one)  as  gently  and  as 
quickly  as  I  could ;  and,  to  tell  truth,  I  got  on 
rapidly. 

"  Poor  Fitzhugh,  however,  who  had  been  walk- 
ing the  galleries,  got  terribly  exhausted,  and,  at 
last,  came  with  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door. 

"  *  Captain,'  said  he,  '  by  the  powers,  if  I  were 
you  I'd  give  it  up.  Go  out  at  the  gate  in  the 
morning,  and  shoot  the  turnkey.'* 

"  *  Well,'  said  I,  '  take  another  turn,  and  come 
back  in  ten  minutes.' 

*  Captain  Johnson  had  a  second  plan  of  escape,  which  he  had 
mentioned  to  Fitzhugh.  It  was  this  : — The  Fleet  lobby  had  a 
door  on  either  side,  and  the  lobby  itself  was  between.  In  this  the 
head  turnkey  slept,  in  those  days,  with  the  keys.  Johnson's  plan 
was  to  give  an  alarm  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  at  the  inner 
door  ;  and  the  moment  it  was  opened,  to  intrude  with  a  pistol, 
and  blow  out  the  man's  brains  if  he  moved.  Then,  having  got  the 
keys,  he  was  to  shut  and  lock  the  inner  door,  and,  opening  the 
outer  one,  shut  that  also  ;  and,  locking  it  upon  the  turnkey,  make 
his  escape,  when  no  one  could,  by  possibility,  pursue.  This  plan 
was  rejected  for  the  one  we  now  describe. 

k3 
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"  By  the  time  he  came  back,  I  had  worked  a 
good  big  hole  with  my  gimlets  in  one  corner  of 
the  outer  panel ;  and  filling  a  wine-glass  without 
a  stem  with  Hollands,  I  put  it  through  the  hole, 
and  told  Fitzhugh  to  toss  that  off,  and  come  back 
in  another  ten  minutes.' 

"  '  That's  dam  fine  stuff — where  the  divil  did  ye 
git  that.  Captain  ?  that's  beautiful !' 

"  *  O,  never  mind ;  you  come  again  in  ten 
minutes.' 

"  '  Will  ye  give  me  another  glass,  then  V 

"  '  To  be  sure  I  will.' 

"  Away  went  Fitzhugh,  and  I  had  nearly  done 
the  boring  when  he  came  back ;  another  six  inches 
would  complete  the  panel.  I  filled  another  glass, 
and  passed  it  through. 

"  Fitzhugh  tossed  it  off.  '  By  Jasus,'  said  he, 
*  that's  nectar — and  no  mistake.' 

"  '  Well,'  said  I,  '  come  again  in  another  ten 
minutes  ;'  and  away  he  went. 

"  When  he  returned,  I  had  completed  my 
work,  and  was  ready  to  strike  the  outer  panel 
with  the  pulley. 
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"  ^  Now,'  said  I,  *  run  down  the  gallery,  give  a 
thump  at  every  door  you  come  to,  and  sing  and 
halloo  to  your  utmost.' 

*'  Fitz  did  as  he  was  told ;  he  gave  a  hard  blow 
at  a  door — I  a  tremendous  one  at  the  panel  ;  he 
gave  a  kick  at  another  door — I  another  blow  at 
the  panel ;  my  work  was  completed.  Fitzhugh, 
singing  and  whistling,  ran  to  my  end  of  the  gal- 
lery, and  pushed  up  the  falling  panel,  so  that  I 
could  take  it  inside,  while  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  forced  without ;  and  people  hearing  the  voice 
of  Fitzhugh,  did  not  heed  the  noise,  but  simply 
wished  him  in  the  strong  room,  and  went  to  sleep. 

*'  I  then  got  out  with  my  head  foremost  above 
the  door,  resting  part  of  my  weight  on  a  meat- 
hook,  as  assisted  by  Fitzhugh,  to  whom  I  had 
previously  handed  my  basket,  now  despoiled  of 
its  cabbages,  and  containing  my  sword,  pistols, 
rope,  and  grapple-hook. 

"  We  now  stole  along  the  gallery,  and  went  up 
stairs  to  the  top  of  the  prison,  into  the  attic, 
v/here  there  were  foicr  beds.  I  nov/  found  that 
although  Forbes  and  his  companion  were  gone,  as 
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we  had  provided,  there  were  still,  unluckily,  two 
old  men  sleeping  in  the  other  couches. 

"  *  It's  a  fine  night,  however,'  said  I,  throwing 
up  the  window. 

*'  *  It  is,  indeed,'  said  Fitzhugh,  approaching 
with  the  basket,  so  as  to  cover  my  movements, 
while  I  got  outside  and  walked  up  the  wall  on  to 
the  roof  by  a  strong  lightning  conductor.  Arrived 
there,  1  threw  down  a  ball  of  twine,  which  Fitz- 
hugh fastened  to  the  basket,  which  I  pulled  up 
with  my  pistols  and  sword.  These  I  disposed 
about  my  person  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  my  movements,  when  1  threw  the 
grapple  end  of  the  rope  over  the  opposite 
*  chevaux'de-frisei  and  making  the  other  fast 
by  means  of  a  single  hitch,  I  went  along  it  by  my 
hands  and  feet  to  the  wall ;  then  throwing  my 
body  lengthways  under  the  spikes,  they  turned 
with  me,  and  I  found  myself  on  the  outside,  with 
plenty  of  room  to  stand  on  the  wall.  Having 
released  my  rope  by  a  sudden  jerk,  I  then  walked 
round  the  wall  a  considerable  distance,  until  I 
came  to  that  part  of  it  which  faced  Fleet  Market, 
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when  I  tied  my  rope  round  one  of  the  stanchions 
that  supported  the  spikes,  and  letting  a  certain 
length  down  the  wall,  trusted  myself  to  it ;  and, 
on  my  way  down,  alighted  on  a  lamp  iron,  and 
slightly  grazed  my  shins ;  but  the  story  of  the 
wound  in  the  thigh   is  all  nonsense. 

*'  My  escape,  however,  w^as  not  complete.  I 
had  a  confidential  man  on  the  outside,  with  a 
given  signal,*  to  apprize  me  of  danger,  and  just 
as  I  had  alighted  on  the  lamp-iron,  I  saw  this 
signal,  and  almost  immediately  the  prison  out- 
watchman,  armed  with  a  small  fusee  on  his 
shoulder,  made  his  appearance.  This  did  not 
disturb  me  in  the  least.  I  simply  drew  out  one 
of  my  pistols,  and  pointed  it  at  him,  moving  it 
as  on  a  pivot  as  he  passed,  and  determined,  in  case 
he  saw  me,  to  shoot  him  dead.  He,  however, 
went  upon  his  beat  without  discerning  me,  and 
I  then   lowered  myself  to  the  ground.      Before 


*  This  signal  was  the  gentle  striking  of  a  flint  and  steel,  till  they 
should  emit  sparks,  undercover,  however,  of  the  striker's  coat,  so 
that  the  sparks  could  only  be  seen  in  a  straightforward  direction. 
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leaving,  I  drew  my  sword,  and  heaving  up,  cut 
the  rope  as  high  as  I  could  reach,  in  order  that 
the  watchman  might  not  discover  it  the  next  time 
he  passed. 

*'  I  should  here  say  that  I  had,  during  my 
incarceration,  smuggled  into  the  Fleet  the  uniform 
of  a  lieutenant  of  a  regiment  of  hussars,  then 
stationed  at  Brighton ;  and  in  this  uniform  I  had 
dressed  myself  previous  to  striking  my  last  blow  at 
the  outer  panel. 

"  The  arrangements  for  my  departure  had  been 
thus  managed  with  the  only  friend  who  had  com- 
municated with  me  whilst  in  the  prison.  He  had 
gone  to  livery-stables  in  Doctors'  Commons,  and 
ordered  a  post-chaise  to  be  ready  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  and  to  be  kept  waiting  till  counter- 
manded. He  described  himself  as  the  friend  of 
a  young  officer  of  hussars,  who  was  obliged  to  join 
his  regiment  at  Brighton  in  the  morning;  but 
who,  unhappily,  had  that  mania  for  gambling, 
that  he  could  not  control  his  own  actions  when 
led  away  by  his  appetite  for  play.     He  had  been 
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requested  by  his  father  to  see  that  he  joined  his 
regiment ;  he  was  then  at  some  gambling-house  at 
the  west  end,  and  he  would  go  and  fetch  him  as 
soon  as  he  could  tear  him  from  the  table. 

"  The  grooms  and  postilions  were  well  feed 
with  this  story,  and,  altogether,  it  obtained,  as  it 
well  might,  implicit  belief. 

"  My  friend  joined  me  after  I  had  alighted  from 
the  wall,  threw  away  his  flint  and  steel,  and  ac- 
companied me  to  my  post-chaise,  in  which  we 
soon  reached  Brighton.  There,  having  paid  off 
the  vehicle,  I  changed  my  garb,  and  soon  after 
embarked  in  one  of  my  own  cutters  from  Hoo, 
near  Brighton. 

"  I  ought  to  mention  that,  on  my  w^ay  to 
Doctors'  Commons,  through  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, I  still  held  in  my  hand  the  coiled  end  of 
the  rope  which  I  had  cut  off  with  my  sword 
on  alighting  from  the  Fleet  wall  ;  and  that,  on 
throwing  it  from  me  over  the  railings,  it  fell,  by 
an  odd  chance,  exactly  round  the  neck  of  the 
statue  of  Queen  Anne.  The  next  day  it  was 
discovered ;    compared  with   the  rope  which   still 
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hung  to  the  prison  wall  ;  and,  on  being  found 
to  correspond,  sold  rapidly  at  one  shilling  per 
inch.  Such  is  the  real  history  of  my  escape 
from  the  Fleet." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  LAST  EXPEDITION— SUBMARINE  SHIPS- 
NAPOLEON'S  ESCAPE. 


Without  entering  upon  the  details  of  John- 
son's adventures  for  the  few  years  immediately 
following  his  escape  from  the  Fleet  Prison,  with 
which,  however,  we  are  not  unacquainted,  if  our 
space  would  admit  their  insertion,  we  turn  to 
the  next  leading  event  of  his  life,  and  find  him 
once  more  engaged,  in  the  year  1809,  in  the 
service  of  Government,  on  the  expedition  to 
Walcheren,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  and  Sir  Richard  Strachan. 

Here  he   oifered  to  undertake  to  lead  on  the 
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forlora  hope,  scale  the  walls  of  Flushing,  and 
put  that  strong  town  into  the  possession  of  the 
British  troops,  in  six  hours.  He  would  then  have 
proceeded  up  the  Scheldt,  and  not  only  take  the 
French  fleet  there  stationed,  but  also  capture 
the  city  of  Antwerp  in  forty-eight  hours.  But 
such,  he  says,  was  the  jealousy  of  the  naval 
commanders,  Sir  Home  Popham,  Sir  Richard 
Strachan,  and  Sir  William  Congreve,  that  every 
attempt  he  made  was  counteracted  by  those  gen- 
tlemen. 

We  do  not  know  whether  we  have  hitherto 
mentioned  the  invention,  by  Captain  Johnson,  of 
a  powerful  engine  of  warfare,  called  a  torpedo, 
containing  an  enormous  quantity  of  gunpowder, 
and  regulated  by  machinery  with  the  nicety  of 
clock-work,  so  that  when  placed  in  any  particular 
position,  the  time  of  its  explosion  could  be  cal- 
culated almost  to  a  minute. 

When  Johnson  found  that  the  offers  we  have 
mentioned  above  were  rejected,  and  that  the  oppo- 
sition was  too  strong  for  him,  he  requested  per- 
mission of  Earl  Chatham  to  be  allowed  to  place 
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one  of  these  torpedos,  containing  twelve  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  in  such  a  position  that  its  explosion 
would  effect  a  breach  on  the  sea-side  of  the  town, 
through  which  the  troops  might  march  in  at  their 
ease.  To  this  proposal  his  lordship  acceded;  and 
the  torpedo  was  furnished  from  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Home  Popham,  and  Sir  William  Congreve. 

"  Before  undertaking  this  service,"  says  Johnson, 
"  I  told  his  lordship  that  I  would  perform  my 
duty,  and  I  would  answer  that  the  torpedo  should 
do  its  own,  provided  it  were  given  me  in  a  perfect 
state,  but  that,  as  I  did  not  expect  any  liberality 
from  Sir  Home  Popham  and  his  colleague,  I  had 
my  doubts  on  that  head.  I,  however,  undertook 
the  task,  and  you  shall  see  how  it  was  per- 
formed. 

"  At  that  time  the  ships  were  bombarding  the 
town,  and  shots,  shells,  rockets,  &c.  were  showered 
about  in  plentiful  profusion,  throwing  considerable 
light  on  what  was  going  on  upon  the  water  at 
night,  and  making  it  a  matter  of  no  small  danger 
to  approach  the  town,  particularly  as  I  should  be 
obliged  to  do  it  immediately  under  the  walls  of  the 
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citadel,  where  a  sentry  was  on  the  look  out.  I, 
however,  determined  to  make  the  attempt  at  night, 
and,  accordingly,  called  for  volunteers.  On  resorting 
to  the  same  temptation  that  had  served  my  purpose 
in  a  former  expedition,  of  ten  guineas,  and  a  few 
days'  run  on  shore  to  every  man  who  went  with 
me,  I  procured  the  services  of  as  many  men  as  I 
wanted  for  a  boat's  crew,  and  having  been  provided 
with  the  torpedo  and  other  requisites,  we  put  off 
in  the  night  with  our  oars  muffled,  in  the  direction 
of  the  fort. 

"When  we  had  proceeded  as  far  as  I  deemed  it 
prudent,  and  taken  up  a  position  in  which  there 
w^as  a  probability  of  our  remaining  undiscovered,  I 
prepared  myself  to  plunge  into  the  water,  taking 
in  my  hand  one  end  of  a  rope,  the  other  end  of 
which  was  fastened  to  the  torpedo  in  the  boat,  and 
also  a  small  tail-block.  With  the  rope  and  block 
I  swam  into  the  town  of  Flushing,  which  is  built 
upon  piles ;  and  under  cover  of  one  of  these  piles  I 
remained  concealed,  while  I  made  fast  to  it  the  tail- 
block,  through  which  I  passed  the  rope  which  I 
carried  in  my  hand,  and  immediately  swam    back 
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with  the  other  end  to  the  boat.  We  then  put  out 
the  torpedo ;  and  my  men  hauling  on  that  end  of 
the  rope  which  I  had  passed  through  the  block 
and  brought  back,  eventually  drew  the  torpedo 
up  to  the  pile,  where  it  of  course  remained  fixed. 
On  returning  to  the  ships,  and  calculating  the 
proper  time,  imagine  my  dismay  to  find  that  it 
did  not  explode.  I  knew  at  once  that  it  must 
be  imperfect. 

"  The  next  morning  it  was  found  in  its  position, 
firmly  attached  to  the  pile,  with  a  small  hole 
drilled  in  the  gun-lock,  which  had  admitted  the 
water  to  the  powder,  and  prevented  the  explosion 
of  this  tremendous  instrument.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  mischief  was  perpetrated 
by,  or  through.  Sir  William  Congreve,  who  had  a 
sort  of  rival  invention  in  his  Congreve  rockets. 
By  the  way,  I  may  mention,  that  in  swimming 
back  from  the  piles  to  my  boat,  in  the  midst  of 
the  bombardment,  one  of  these  rockets  fell  close 
to  me  a-light,  and  I  only  escaped  by  bobbing  my 
head  under  water.  On  taking  my  head  out,  T 
seized  the  remainder,   and  immersing  the  lighted 
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end  so  as  to  extinguish  it,  carried  it  with  me  to 
the  boat,  with  a  view,  at  some  future  time,  to 
see  what  it  was  made  of.  It  was,  however,  after- 
wards lost." 

The  above  anecdote  is  very  characteristic  of  its 
narrator ;  but,  in  another  part  of  his  life,  we  shall 
see  how  much  more  formidable  the  torpedo  be- 
comes by  the  aid  of  a  subsequent  and  still  more 
ingenious  invention. 

We  come  now  to  the  great  and  strange  plot, 
upon  which,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have  hinged, 
not  only  all  the  celebrity  of  Johnson's  own  life, 
but  all  the  peace,  the  prospects,  and  the  fate  of 
empires — we  mean  the  plan  for  emancipating 
Buonaparte  from  the  Island  of  St.  Helena;  a 
plan  so  ingeniously  devised,  so  carefully  settled, 
and  so  completely  prepared,  that  had  the  attempt 
been  made,  we  are  persuaded  it  would  have  been 
crowned  with  success,  and  Johnson  himself  was 
convinced  of  this. 

The  plan  whereby  Johnson  was  to  have  effected 
the  emperor's  escape  involves  a  wonderful  display 
of  other  qualities  besides  those   of  daring,  fore- 
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sight,  and  intrepidity.  It  exhibits  the  bold  sailor 
and  reckless  prison-breaker,  in  the  novel  light  of 
an  engineer,  a  man  of  high  inventive  genius, 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  mechanics,  mathematics, 
and  natural  philosophy ;  a  master  of  the  abstruse 
principles  of  science,  and  making  them  available 
so  as  to  influence  the  destinies  of  nations  the 
moment  they  were  brought  into  play. 

Yes  !  in  order  to  free  the  man  who,  while  he 
was  the  world's  admiration,  would  fain  have  been 
its  despot ;  debtor  Johnson,  who  had  burst  the 
barriers  of  his  jail ;  smuggler  Johnson,  who  had 
been  the  terror  of  the  excise  ;  Captain  Johnson, 
who  had  conducted  the  British  fleet  to  its  desti- 
nation ;  now  not  content,  like  the  heathen  Janus, 
to  have  stood  before  the  world  with  two,  or  even 
three  faces,  for  the  fourth  time  tears  away  the 
mask  that  would  have  concealed  the  various  capa- 
bilities of  his  mighty  mind,  and  upon  the  banks  of 
an  English  river,  for  the  liberty  of  one  who  would 
have  gloried  in  deluging  that  river  with  blood,  he 
ventures  to  build  a  submarine  ship  ;  a  vessel 
that  would  not  only  sail  upon  the  face  of  the  blue 
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seas,  but  could  at  pleasure  sink  itself  into  their 
secret  depths,  and,  for  the  space  of  six  hours,  plough 
her  way  in  the  midst  of  waters,  with  the  indignant 
waves  of  the  ocean  roaring  over  her  head. 

In  such  a  ship  was  Napoleon  to  have  been 
removed  from  the  island  of  his  captivity,  unsig- 
nalled  and  unseen  ;  the  enemy  departing  from  his 
prison,  and  yet  no  cannon  pointed  at  him  from  the 
hills  and  forts;  no  vessel  pursuing  him  upon  the 
sea. 

Of  this  vessel,  and  the  exploit  which  it  was  to 
be  the  means  of  performing,  we  are  happy  to  be 
able  to  give  the  following  account  from  Captain 
Johnson's  own  pen — of  course  relieving  ourselves 
from  any  participation  in  the  expressions  used 
either  respecting  Napoleon,  or  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 
Captain  Johnson  entitles  it — 

"  A  correct  description  of  the  Submarine  Ship 
called  the  Eagle^  which  was  intended  to  take 
away  the  Grand  Emperor,  Napoleon,  in  July,  1821, 
had  not  death  hurried  him  out  of  this  world,  on 
the  5  th  of  May  previously.  {See  Dr.  O'Mearas 
*  Voice  from  St.  Helena.' 
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"  I  constructed  two  submarine  ships,  which  I 
intended  should  be  engaged  in  the  meritorious  and 
humane  service  of  rescuing  the  immortal  emperor 
Napoleon — the  greatest  man  of  his  age — from  the 
fangs  of  his  jailor,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 

"  The  Eagle  was  of  the  burthen  of  a  hundred  and 
fourteen  tons,  eighty-four  feet  in  length,  and  eigh- 
teen feet  beam ;  propelled  by  two  steam  engines  of 
forty  horse  power. 

"  The  Etna — the  smaller  sbip — was  forty  feet 
long,  and  ten  feet  beam ;  burthen,  twenty- three 
tons. 

"  These  two  vessels  would  be  propelled — the 
large  one  with  two  engines  of  twenty  horse  power 
each  ;  the  small  one  with  one  engine  of  ten  horse 
power,  high  pressure,  well  arranged,  equipped 
with  warlike  stores,  and  thirty  well  chosen  sea- 
men, with  four  engineers.  They  were  also  to 
take  twenty  torpedos,  a  number  equal  to  the 
destruction  of  twenty  ships,  ready  for  action  in 
case  of  my  meeting  with  any  opposition  from 
the  ships  of  war  on  the  station. 

"  These    two   ships   were    to    be  stationed  at   a 
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convenient  distance  from  the  rock  (at  St.  Helena), 
abreast  of  Longwood  House,  the  highest  point  of 
the  island,  being  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  because  deemed  inaccessible,  of 
course  unsuspected.  All  the  accessible  points  were 
well  fortitied  and  guarded. 

"  In  this  position  the  two  vessels  were  to  lay  at 
anchor  at  a  cable's  length  from  each  other,the  smaller 
one  close  to  the  rock,  well  fortified  with  cork 
fenders,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  injury  which 
might  be  apprehended  from  the  friction  or  beating 
against  the  rock,  which  could  at  all  times  be  pre- 
vented by  hauling  off  or  on,  as  occasion  required. 

"  This  smaller  ship  would  be  provided  with  a 
mechanical  chair,  capable  of  containing  one  person 
on  the  seat,  and  a  standing  foot-board  at  the  back, 
so  that  the  person  at  the  back  could  regulate  the 
ascent  or  descent  at  pleasure.  Attached  to  this 
chair  would  be  a  patent  whale-line,  two  thousand 
and  fifty  feet  long,  w^ith  all  the  necessary  apparatus 
ready  when  called  for. 

"  Thus  far  arranged,  the  vessels  were  to  remain 
submerq:ed  during  the  day,  and  at  night  approach 
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the  surface.  Every  thing  being  then  perfect!}^ 
in  order,  I  should  then  go  on  shore,  provided 
with  some  other  small  articles,  such  as  a  ball  of 
strong  twine,  an  iron  bolt,  with  a  block,  which  I 
would  sink  into  the  ground  at  the  top  of  the  rock, 
opposite  Longwood  House,  and  abreast  of  the 
submarine  ships. 

"  I  should  then  obtain  my  introduction  to  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  and  communicate  my  plan. 
The  residence  of  tlie  emperor  being  surrounded 
by  a  chevauX'de-frise,  and  the  stables  being  out- 
side, the  servants  only  had  access  to  the  house. 
I  proposed  that  the  coachman  should  go  into  the 
house  at  a  certain  hour  which  should  be  "fixed, 
and  that  His  Majesty  should  be  provided  v.ith 
a  similar  livery,  as  well  as  myself,  the  one  in  the 
character  of  coachman,  the  other  as  groom  ;  and 
that  thus  disguised  we  should  pass  into  the  coach- 
house, and  there  remain  unnoticed  and  unperceived. 

"  We   should    tlien    watch    our    opportunity   to 

avoid   the   eye   of  the  frigate  guard,  who   seldom 

looked  out  in  the  direction  of  the  highest  point  in 

the  Island,  and  on  our  arriving  at  the  spot  v/here 

L  2 
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our  blocks,  &c.  were  deposited,  1  should  make  fast 
one  end  of  my  ball  of  twine  to  the  ring,  and  heave 
the  ball  down  to  my  confidential  men,  then  on  the 
look  out  below,  who  would  make  the  other  end  fast 
to  the  fall  belonging  to  the  mechanical  chair,  by 
which  means  I  should  be  able  to  haul  up  the  end 
of  the  fall,  which  I  should  run  through  the  block, 
and  then  haul  up  the  mechanical  chair  to  the  top. 
I  should  then  place  His  Majesty  in  the  chair, 
while  I  took  my  station  at  the  back,  and  lowered 
away  with  a  corresponding  weight  on  the  other 
side,  until  we  arrived  safe  at  the  bottom. 

"  Embarked  on  board  the  Etna,  into  which  we 
should  have  lowered,  as  it  lay  close  under  the  rock, 
I  should  then  cast  off  our  moorings,  and  haul 
alongside  the  Eagle,  and  remain  there  during  the 
day  ;  in  the  evening,  prepare  our  steam,  and  get 
under  weigh  as  soon  as  it  became  dark.  In  this 
position  I  should  propel  by  steam  until  I  had  given 
the  island  a  good  berth,  and  then  ship  our  masts 
and  make  sail,  steering  for  the  United  States. 

*'  I  calculated  that  no  hostile  ship  or  ships 
could  impede  our  progress,  so  as  to  offer  any  very 
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serious  obstruction,  as  in  the  event  of  an  attack 
I  should  haul  our  sails,  and  strike  yards  anc'  masts 
(which  would  only  occupy  about  forty  minutes), 
and  then  submerge.  Under  water  we  should  wait 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  then,  by  the  aid  of 
the  little  Etna,  attaching  the  torpedo  to  her 
bottom,  effect  her  destruction  in  fifteen  minutes. 

*'  On  my  arrival  at  a  secure  and  convenient  spot 
on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  I  should 
communicate  with  His  Majesty's  Government 
through  the  medium  of  my  friend  and  patron, 
the  late  '  ever  to  be  lamented'  Duke  of  York, 
to  nec;ociate  for  a  more  suitable  and  honourable 
asylum  for  his  Imperial  Majesty.  Should  my 
negociations,  as  I  anticipated,  fail,  I  should  then 
address  his  Imperial  Mcijesty,  and  propose  his 
return  to  France,  where  he  would  meet  with  a 
very  favourable  reception." 

Such  is  Johnson's  own  outline  of  this  daring 
and  ingenious  plan ;  the  whole  of  the  nego- 
ciations for  which  were,  he  declares,  carried  on 
through  O'Meara.  In  constructing  the  vessels, 
he  set  to  work  at  his  own  expense  at  his   fortress 
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at  Battersea,  opposite  to  which,  at  Chelsea,  he  had 
a  cottage,  where  he  resided  with  his  wife,  son,  and 
daughter.  TJie  vessels  ivere  laid  down  to  he  cop- 
ipered  ivhen  neivs  arrived  of  the  exiles  death. 

Johnson  resided  a  number  of  years,  as  a 
merchant,  at  Flushing,  where  his  property  was 
afterwards  confiscated,  on  account  of  his  services 
in  the  English  expeditions  against  Holland. 
This  was  twice  made  the  plea  of  persecution 
against  Johnson  by  the  Dutch  government ;  the 
first  time  he  defeated  the  authorities,  but  the 
second  he  was  imprisoned,  and  would  have  been 
shot  if  he  had  not  served  his  jailor  an  old  trick 
of   his,   and  made  his   escape. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  vessels  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  upon  w^iich  Johnson  intended  to  found 
what  he  calls  an  "  Improved  System  of  Submarine 
Torpedo  Warfare,"  he  had  engaged  with  the 
king  of  Holland  in  a  contract  to  form,  by  its 
means,  an  effective  defence  of  the  Scheldt  during 
the  late  war  with  BeWium  a^^ainst  the  combined 
fleets,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  hardly 
used,    as    he    has    himself   remarked,    that    "  this 
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Qegociation  with  his  Dutch  Majesty  displays,  in 
a  very  striking  point  of  view,  the  obstinacy  of 
that  monarch,  who  disputed  the  conditions  of  the 
contract,  at  the  very  moment  when  an  honour- 
able and  straight-forward  fulfilment  of  them  would 
have  placed  not  only  the  entire  marine,  but  also 
several  of  the  sea-port  towns,  at  his  service." 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  proposition  which 
led  to  the  contract. — 

(Copy.) 
"  The  Proposition  of  Captain  T.  Johnson,  It.  N. 

"  I,  Captain  Thomas  Johnson,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  hereby 
undertake,  by  means  of  a  certain  submarine  vessel  and  ex- 
plosive,instruments,  invented  by  me,  to  prevent  the  approach 
of  any  hostile  ship,  or  vessels  of  war.  up  the  River  Scheldt; 
and  protect  the  city  of  Antwerp  against  any  attack  made  on 
the  water-side  of  that  city.  I  will  also  pledge  myself  to 
blockade  that  river  from  its  entrance  at  Flushing  up  to  Ant- 
werp, both  the  east  and  west  Scheldt,  and  destroy  all  hostile 
ships  and  vessels  of  war,  which  may  persist  in  forcing  the 
passage  of  those  rivers,  (the  English  flag  excepted  ) 

"  I  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  observe,  that  until  the 
service  has  actually  been  performed,  I  claim  no  reward. 

"  I  am  quite  ready  and -willing  to  prove  the  practicability  of 
the  irresistible  power  of  my  submarine  system  of  v;arfare 
whenever  it  may  be  required.  T.  J." 
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AVe  are  acquainted  with  tiie  particulars  of 
the  whole  contract,  but  have  no  space  to  detail 
them  :  we  know,  however,  that  Johnson  was  sent 
over  to  London  to  procure  eighteen  torpedos,  but 
that,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  king  of  Holland's 
agents  to  furnish  him  with  the  sinews  of  war, 
he  was  obliged,  after  a  long  delay,  to  make 
haste  back  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  stayed  till  the 
arrival  of  two  torpedos  from  England.  Meantime 
the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  ;  and  when 
Johnson's  services  were  no  longer  required,  dis- 
putes arose  about  the  contract,  each  party 
contending  that  the  other  had  broken  it.  John- 
son had  many  interviews  with  the  agents  of  the 
Dutch  king,  at  the  Hague ;  and  it  was  at  one  of 
these  that  a  conversation  transpired,  of  the  fol- 
lowing kind : — 

"  Well,  Johnson,  how  do  ye  get  on?" 
''  Oh,  very  well,   I  have  just   come  from  visit- 
ing Lord  High  Admiral  Torpedo ;   we  must  take 
care   that   he  does  not   come  near  the  palace,   for 
tliough  he  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  will  do  nothing 
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without  me,  if  lie  were  once  to  begin  his  tricks, 
even  I  could  not  stop  him." 

*'  I  don't  understand  you,  Captain  Johnson, — 
we  are  not  to  be  intimidated." 

"  Oh,"  said  Johnson,  *'  I  mean  nothing,  only 
Admiral  Torpedo  told  me  that  the  city  of  Am- 
sterdam was  only  saved  from  inundation  by 
the  great  dam  which  supported  it ;  and  that  if 
he,  Admiral  Torpedo,  made  his  appearance, 
he  had  only  to  put  his  mouth  to  it  and  blow 
it  down,  to  put  the  city  under  water :  for  the 
Admiral  is  a  cruel  fellow,  and  has  no  sort  of 
conscience  or  humanity  towards  men,  women,  or 
children:  and  that  he  might  be  even  wicked 
enough  to  shiver  a  palace,  if  he  took  it  into 
his  head,  when  the  king  might  be  sitting  inside." 

Eventually,  however,  Johnson  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  leave  Holland;  but  he  stiil  declares 
tliat  the  king  is  heavily  in  his  debt. 

Here  then  is  a  man,  a  few  of  whose  adven- 
tures only  present  in  connexion  with  them,  and 
seeking  to  avail  themselves  of  his  invention,  know- 
ledge, and  intrepidity,  the  government  of  England, 
l3 
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the  king  of  Hollancl.  the  pacha  of  Egvpt,"'^  and  the 
emperor  of  France. 

We  had  almost  omitted  to  mention,  that  Scott, 
in  his  Life  of  Napoleon,  has  given  Johnson  the 
credit  of  a  previous  attempt  to  carry  off  Buona- 
parte. *'  The  attempt,"  he  says,  "  was  to  have 
been  made  by  Johnson  and  his  desperate  asso- 
ciates, in  a  boat  which  they  were  to  row  across 
the  Scheldt  towards  Flushing,  just  when  Napoleon 
was  proceeding  thither.  They  vvere  to  board  the 
imperial  barge  ;  throw  every  one  save  Napoleon 
into  the  sea,  and  removing  him  to  their  own  light 
low  boat,  were  to  pull,  and  deliver  him  up  to  the 
British  squadron,  then  cruising  off  the  island.  It 
is  added  that  Napoleon  took  the  alarm  from  see- 
ing a  boat  rowing  very  swiftly  towards  him ;  and 
ordering  his  crew  to  pull  harder — or  *  give  w^ay,'  as 
it  is  called,  the  smuggler,  instead  of  running  athwart 
the  boat  fell  astern,  and  the  opportunity  was  lost.*' 

Johnson  put  himself  to  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
to  contradict  this  report  in  the  different  journals, 
and  called  at  Longman's  house,  with  a  view  to  get 

*  For  the  account  of  Johnson's  negociations  with  the  Pacha's 
agent,  \vc  refer  to  the  daily  papers  of  about  a  twclvciuonth  back* 
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it  cancelled  from  the  book.  We  once  heard  him 
deny  the  truth  of  the  anecdote  with  a  very  charac- 
teristic remark.  '^  Do  you  think,"  said  he,  "  that 
if  I  had  had  a  chance  of  laying  hold  of  B  uonaparte, 
I  should  have  let  him  go?" 

In  bringing  these  notices  of  Captain  Johnson's 
life  to  a  conclusion,  we  must  beg  the  reader  to 
accept  them  as  paving  the  way  for  some  future  more 
elaborate  Memoir.  We  understand  that  Captain 
Johnson  is  collecting  the  materials  for  his  biography, 
with  a  view  to  having  them  arranged  and  digested 
by  his  daughter,  a  fair  and  highly  accomplished 
young  lady,  not  unversed  in  the  art  of  composition. 
The  idea  of  a  young  and  talented  girl  devoting 
her  literary  labours  to  the  celebration  of  her 
father's  daring  exploits  and  wild  career,  increases 
the  interest  in  the  work.  We  are  sure  that, 
whenever  Johnson's  life  may  appear,  (and  we 
hope  it  will  come  in  a  cheap  form,  that  the  many 
may  be  able  to  procure  it,)  it  will  be  read  with 
avidity ;  as,  indeed,  from  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents, it  must  deserve  to  be  ;  but  until  its  debut, 
the  public  will,  \se  are  sure,  be  gratified  with  the 
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foregoing  accurate  and  true  narrative  of  events^ 
which,  however  notorious  to  the  world,  have  yet 
been,  in  their  acting,  hitherto  confined  to  his  own 
breast  ;  and  whose  actual  details  we  know  he 
has  never  before,  even  in  confidence,  divulged. 

Captain  Johnson  is  no  longer  a  young  man,  but 
his  energies  are  not  yet  extinct,  and  his  fire  is  all 
unquenched.  He  can  yet  do  much,  unless  he 
prefer  retirement  with  his  family  to  the  turmoil 
of  active  life.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  his  mind 
is  still  busy  upon  projects  that  may  yet  exemplify 
the  power  of  his  favourite  submarine  invention. 
His  countenance  has  assumed  a  venerable  aspect, 
and  his  hair  and  whiskers  are  naturally  somewhat 
grey,  though  he  is  accustomed  to  dye  the  latter  a  jet 
black.  He  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and,  in  religion, 
is  a  Catholic ;  and  it  has  been  said  —  much  to 
his  credit  —  that  he  never  forfeited  his  word. 
He  is  a  man  of  middle  stature,  with  intelligent 
features,  and  a  striking  personal  appearance.  We 
have  given  a  graphic  portrait  of  him  as  the  fron- 
tispiece to  this  volume. 
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CHAPTER  Vlir. 

NOCTES     IN     BANCO. 

No.    I. 

*'  What  changes  there  v/oukl  be  if  no  totiniics  ran 
Except  in  sober  sense  and  conversatioii ; 
There's  many  a  communicative  man 
Would  take  to  silence  and  to  cogitation." — W Baijlij. 

I)oES  the  reader  fancy  that  we  are  about  to  favour 
him  with  some  light  dramatic  sketch,  with  no 
other  moral  than  the  entertainment  it  m.ay  aiford  ? 
Not  so.  Our  purpose  is  to  put  before  him  two 
specimens  of  '*  noctes "  in  the  King's  Bench  : 
one  held  in  an  assembly  of  mirth — the  other  in 
the  chamber  of  sickness  ;  it  may  be — of  death. 
He  may  find  his  philosophy,  and  perhaps  his 
feelings,  interested  in  the  scenes  of  botli.  Let 
him  extract  from  each  the  virtue 

"  To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale ; '' 
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let  him  take  it  as  a  text  upon  which  reason  and 
humanity  may  preach  a  sermon  to  his  imder- 
standing  and  his  heart.  We  take  the  light  scene 
first,  premising,  that  though  the  characters  are 
real,  the  meeting  is  fictitious  ;  but  that  the  sen- 
timents, information,  and  anecdotes,  communicated 
in  the  assembly,  may  be  considered  as  facts. 

Behold,  then,  in  one  of  the  prisoner's  apart- 
ments, assembled  for  the  night,  that  is,  with  the 
view  of  sitting  till  morning  to  talk,  and  drink,  and 
(par  parenthese )  play,  a  group  of  young  and 
elderly — no\dciate  and  instructed — prisoners  for 
debt,  by  names  Macdonnel,  Captain  R — — , 
Captain  Garth,    Sir  Hugh  Evelyn,   Chritty,  Mr. 

J ,  Lady  Hyde  Parker,  an  Editor,  Mr.  Hayne, 

Sir  Edward ,  Mr.  Wishworth  (from  Bou- 
logne), &c.     By  the  way,  we  had  nearly  omitted 

B ,  the  lyric  poet  and  dramatist,  accompanied 

by  his  guitar;  and  we  ought  also  to  have  men- 
tioned the  presence  of  a  dozen  of  wine,  some  half- 
dozen  bottles  of  rum,  brandy,  and  gin,  a  few 
lemons,   and  a  basin  of   sugar,  with  cigars  ! 

With  these   dramatis  personce  and  appendages, 
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the  night  opens,  the  gates  being  t>hut,  and  the 
watchman  having  called  the  "  All  out." 

"  Come,  Hermit,"  said  Chritty,  addressing  Mac- 
donnel,  "  do  you  make  the  punch,  and  I'll  squeeze 
the  lemons." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  the  Hermit,  "  though  the 
beverage  is  a  scandal  upon  my  character." 

"  No  scandal,  I  hope,"  said  Lady  Hyde. 

"  Ah,  my  Lady,"  murmured  Hayne,  who  '  sat 
close,'  "  although  you  are  a  host  in  yourself,  I 
wish  we  had  a  few  more  of  your  sweet  sex  ;  we 
could  then  have  a  dance." 

"  Ha  !  you  were  always  for  footing  it,"  cried  the 
Editor. 

"  That's  damn'd  bad,"  said  Cliritty  ;  '*  beg  your 
pardon,  my  lady,  for  swearing  :  Gentlemen,  hand 
your  glasses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  jug ;  the  punch 
reigns  paramount ! " 

"  I  hope  it  never  rains  but  it  pours,"  said  the 
Editor. 

"  Good  !  good  ! "  cried  one  or  two  voices  ; 
"  very  bad  indeed  ! "  answered  Chritty. 

"  Is  the  '  All  out'  cried?"  asked  Captain  R . 
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"  That  ^  All  out'  makes  me  melancholy, "  said 

B ,  the  lyrist ;  there's  something  awiiil  in  the 

watchman's  halloo,  and  the  clanging  of  the  lobby 
gate  ;  your  friends  have  just  deserted  you,  and 
you  feel  that  you  are  left  alone  ;  you  are  desolate  ; 
you  have  notliing  left  but  your  books,  your  bottle, 
and  your  fellow-prisoners  ;  and  when  you  have 
done  with  these,  you  go  to  bed  and  dream  that 
you  are  arrested." 

"  A  dream  you  may  safely  put  faith  in,"  said 
Captain  Garth ;  "for  when  you  wake  in  the 
morning,  you  are  more  than  ever  convinced  of 
the  fact:" 

"  I  declare  you  have  brought  me  to  a  full  stop," 
said  the  lyrist. 

"  After  the  full  stop,  will  you  put  a  coal  o?2," 
asked  the  Editor  ;   '^  the  fire  is  getting  low." 

The  coals  were  put  on;  Lady  Hyde  blew  her 
nose,  and  brushed  her  mustachios,  and  the  fire 
brightened. 

"  I  never  see  a  fire,"  said  Sir  Hugh  Evelyn  (a 
Munchausen  of  the  first  class),  but  I  think  of 
incendiaries.    Last  week  I  had  no  less  than  thirtv- 
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two  haystacks  burnt  down  on  my  diflerent  estates. 
I  am  obliged  to  prosecute  ;  and  I  am  afraid  some 
of  the  culprits  will  be  hanged." 

"  Bravo,  Sir  Hugh  !"  cried  Chritty,  "  how  get 
on  the  tithes  ?" 

"  Why  I  cannot  succeed  in  collecting  them  at 
all ;  I  have  forty-three  li\dngs  at  my  disposal,  and 
the  rectors  and  vicars  all  tell  me  that  the  tithes 
are  more  trouble  than  the  livings  are  worth." 

Lady  Hyde  seemed  perfectly  astonished  at  this, 
and  took  a  glass  of  wine  to  assist  her  swallow. 

"  You  are  largely  possessed,  Sir,"  said  the  lyrist, 
alluding  to  Sir  Hugh's  estates. 

*'  Never  saw  a  man  more  possessed  in  my  life," 
laughed  Chritty. 

"  With  devils  do  you  mean?"  said  the  Editor. 

*'  With  devils !  no  ;  with  the  habit  of  lying,  to 
be  sure." 

"  Ha— ha— ha  !"  chuckled  Sir  Evelyn,  "  what 
you've  found  me  out,  have  you  ?  Well,  but  really 
I  am  heir  to — 

'^  Can  you  tell  me  what  you're  not  heir  to  ?" 
interrupted  Chiitty ;   *'  you  remind  me  of  James 
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Bowes  Smithson,  who  was  once  confined  in  the 
Fleet  for  2001,  He  was  in  Chancery  with  Sykes, 
Snaith,  &  Co.,  and  had  attached  150,000/.,  which 
he  claimed  as  trust-money,  in  their  hands.  But  what 
else  do  you  think  he  claimed  ?  Why  the  earldom 
of  Strallimore,  and  about  five  millions  of  property  ; 
the  barony  of  Scroope,  and  about  the  same  amount ; 
together  with  the  earldom  of  Dover,  and  baronies 
of  Bowes  and  Jermyn,  &c.,  in  the  hands  of 
government,  with  arrears  and  estates  amounting 
to  two  millions,  and,  on  the  death  of  Thomas 
Bowes,  of  Bradley  Hall,  who  was  then  in  his 
seventieth  year,  the  titles  and  estates  of  Lords 
Percy,  Baliol,  Graystock,  Fitzhugh,  Bray,  and 
Gure,  and  the  dukedom  of  Norfolk,  with  the  here- 
ditary earl  marshalship  of  England.  He  also 
called  himself  the  cousin  of  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland." 

"  And  do  you  know.  Sir  Hugh,"  continued 
Chritty,  "  Mr.  James  Bowes  Smithson  was  not  a 
whit  more  mad  than  you  are  ?" 

Sir  Hugh  got  uneasy,  so  did  Lady  Hyde ; 
Sir  Hugh  took  a  glass  of  punch,  Lady  Hyde  a 
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glass  of  wine ;    tiiey  then  left  the  room  together 
arm  in  arm. 

"  Sure  such  a  pair  were  never  seen." 

"  Any  man  may  make  a  claim/'   said  Captain 

R ,  who  was  now  engaged  with  Hayne  at  a 

game  at  ecarte, 

"  That,"  said  Sir  Edward,  who  had  hitherto 
been  a  silent  sipper  of  his  punch,  "  is  one  of 
the  curses  of  the  Law  of  Arrest !  Not  only  may 
he  make  a  claim,  but  he  may  swear  an  account 
against  you,  and  take  your  person,  when  you 
do  not  owe  him  a  penny." 

"I  sit  here  a  personal  confirm.ation  of  your 
remark,"  said  the  lyrist. 

"  As  how?"  inquired  Hayne. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  answered  the  lyrist. 

"  If    B is    going    to    tell    a    story,"    said 

Chritty,  ^*  I  ad\dse  you  to  replenish  your  glasses. 

This  advice  was  most  universally  taken,  and 
the  lyrist  began, — 
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*'  When  I  was  a  young  man,  having  scarcely 
passed  my  minority,  I  happened  to  be  residing 
in  a  comitry  town  where  the  inhabitants  had  a 
sort  of  passion  for  theatricals,  and  I  may  say, 
that  I  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
mania.  We  fostered  our  tastes  at  first  by 
having  '  spouting  meetings'  in  each  other's 
houses ;  and  next,  by  way  of  a  *  gradus  ad  Par- 
7ias,sujn  (Thalia  and  Melpomene  being  the  only 
muses  for  whom  w^e  climbed  the  mountain),  we 
got  a  private  theatre,  and  put  forth  bills  of  a 
play  which  we  intended  triumphantly  to  per- 
form. In  these  bills  my  name  stood  most 
prominent  — the  Kean  of  the  company  —  large 
letters — 'and  my  second  appearance  on  any  stage. 
I  must  tell  you  that  I  was  a  married  man, 
having  become  wedlocked  at  nineteen;  and  that 
I  had  a  little  girl  who  was    christened  Caroline. 

"  The  evening  of  the  performance,  and  about 
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two  hours  previous  to  its  commenceineut,  I 
tm-ned  into  the  shop  of  my  hair-dresser  to  have 
my  pole  cropped.  Whilst  undergoing  the  opera- 
tion in  the  shop  (my  poor  barber  had  no  back 
room),  a  tall  strange-looking  animal  presented 
himself  before  the  window,  and  began  reading 
*  the  bills  of  the  play.'  He  perused  them  most 
carefully,  hung  upon  the  letters  as  though  they 
had  been  the  lips  of  his  love,  spouted  to  him- 
self a  corrupted  sentence  of  the  drama  (it  was 
Shakespeare's),  and  read  the  printer's  name  at 
least  a  dozen  times.  Meanwhile  my  coiffeur 
completed  his  labour,  and  I  departed.  No 
sooner  had  I  gone,  than  in  walked  the  tall 
stranger,  and  sat  himself  down  in  my  place.  '  I 
want  my  hair  cut,'  said  he. 

"  His  hair  was  very  lengthy  and  shaggy,  and 
the  barber  had  a  long  job.  While  he  was  per- 
forming it  a  good  deal  of  conversation  transpired. 

"  '  I  see,'  said  the  stranger,  '  that  you  have  a 
theatre    in    the    town ;    pray    who    is    that    Mr. 

B ,  whose  name  is  so  large  in  the  bills  ?     I 

tiiiiik  I  will  go  and  see  him.' 
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"  '  The  very  gentleman  who  went  out  while 
you  were  standing  at  the  window,'  said  the 
barber. 

"  '  Indeed  ! '  said  the  stranger,  *  he  is  a  very 
young  man.' 

"  '  He  is,'  returned  the  barber ;  *  but  he's 
married  for  all  that ;  and  his  little  girl,  Caroline, 
is  the  sweetest  child  you  ever  saw  of  her  age — 
she's  only  eighteen  months  old.' 

"  *  Caroline  !  did  you  say  ? ' 

"  '  Yes,   Sir  ;   Caroline.' 

"  *  How  much  to  pay.  Sir  V  said  tlie  stranger, 
rising. 

"  *  Sixpence,  if  you  please,  Sir.' 

*'  The  sixpence  was  paid,  and  the  hair-cutter 
being  delivered  of  his  '  thanky,'  got  rid  of  his 
guest. 

"  In  the  evening  I  repaired  to  the  theatre ; 
the  curtain  was  raised,  and  the  first  piece  had 
began.  My  turn  for  going  upon  the  stage  did 
not  arrive  till  the  second  act ;  and  while  the 
first  act  was  performing,  I  stood  in  the  side- 
scenes.      Suddenly    the    call-boy     came    to    me. 
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*  There  is  a  gentleman  inquiring  for  you  at  the 
stage  door.'  *  Let  him  come  in,'  said  I ;  and 
accordingly  in  he  came. 

"  He  was  a  person  whom  I  did  not  know — 
whom  I  had  never  seen.  *  I've  got  a  writ  against 
you,   Sir,'  said  he,    '  you  must  come  with  me.' 

"  I  was  astounded;  I  knew  I  did  not  owe  a 
penny  to  any  human  being.  *  A  writ!'  said  I, 
what  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

"  '  Why,  Sir,  you  are  arrested  for  thirty-five 
pounds.' 

**  *  Nonsense,'  said  I ;  '  I  don't  owe  two  pence.' 
"  ^  Can't  help  that.  Sir,'  returned  the  man;  *  you 
see   here's    my  warrant ;    and  there's    thirty-five 
pounds  on  the  back,  and  three  guineas  costs.' 

"  There  was  no  disputing  this  ;  and  accordingly 
I  accompanied  the  officer  to  a  sort  of  pot-house — 
half  public,  half  private,  as  it  seemed — where,  as 
it  afterwards  appeared,  he  took  me  to  be  recog- 
nized. There  were  several  low  persons  in  the 
room. 

"  I  had  been  about  five  minutes  in  the  apart- 
ment, when  the  door  was  opened,  and  in  came  the 

VOL.  II«  M 
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stranger  whom  I  had  seen  outside  the  hair- dresser's 
shop,  reading  the  play-bills. 

"  '  How  d'ye  do,  B ? '  said  he,  the  moment 

he  entered. 

"  '  You  have  the  advantage  of  me,'  I  re- 
pHed. 

"  '  Nonsense,'  said  he,  *  you  don't  pretend  to 
forget  me;  how's  Mrs.  B. — how's  Caroline  —  can 
she  walk  yet  ? ' 

''  I  was  thunderstruck :  I  had  never  seen  the 
man  before  that  night.  My  health  was  dehcate, 
and  I  was  troubled  with  a  nervous  affection;  I 
must  have  shaken  Hke  an  aspen-leaf,  as  I  rephed, 
*  I  do  not  know  you.' 

"  ^  Don't  know  me  !'  said  the  man.  *  Well,  this 
is  damn'd  affectation.  If  you  hadn't  been  so  cursed 
impudent,  I  might  have  let  ye  off;  but,  blow  me 
if  I  do  now.  Come,  now,  when  do  you  mean  to 
pay  me  that  five  and  thirty  pounds  I  lent  you  to 
buy  Carohne's  baby-hnen  ? ' 

*'  This  last  piece  of  effrontery  put  me  hors  de 
combat,     I  stared ;  but  could  not  speak. 

"  '  There,  walk  him  off — an  ungrateful  scoun- 
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drel,'  said  the  stranger,  as  he  quitted  the  room  ; 
*  take  him  away.' 

"  No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  I  was  taken  out, 
handed  into  a  sort  of  chaise-cart  belonging  to  the 
officer,  and  driven  by  him  a  distance  of  fourteen 
miles  to  the  county  jail,  where  I  was  rendered, 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  duly  given  into 
custody.  I  had  only  time,  before  I  departed,  to 
give  a  shiUing  to  the  pot-house  boots  to  go  and  tell 
my  wife  that  I  was  arrested  for  thirty-five  pounds, 
and  taken  to  the  county  prison. 

"  Immediately  on  hearing  the  news,  she  repaired 
to  a  relative,  who  was  shocked  at  the  intelligence, 
and  promised  that  I  should  be  instantly  released. 
He  at  once  repaired  to  the  sherifi"s  officer  in  the 
town  ;  inquired  into  the  circumstances ;  paid  the 
amount  of  debt  and  costs  :  and  the  baihff,  alarmed 
at  his  pre\ious  precipitation,  dispatched  my  dis- 
charge in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  and  I  was 
released  before  morning.  He  also  sent  the  money 
paid  him,  at  day-break,  to  the  plaintiff's  attorney. 

"  The  following  day  some  inquiries  were  made 
into  the  transaction,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
m2 
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the  stranger-plaintiff  was  a  felon,  who  had  escaped 
from  one  of  the  criminal  prisons  in  London  ;  that, 
upon  the  information  given  him  by  the  hair- 
dresser, he  had  sought  out  an  attorney — sworn 
to  a  debt  against  me — procured  the  writ  to  be 
issued — and,  finally,  had  me  taken  in  the  manner  I 
have  described.  After  leaving  me  at  the  pot-house, 
he  had  repaired  to  the  lawyer^s,  where  he  remained 
till  the  money  came  in  the  morning ;  which,  having 
been  paid  him,  with  the  deduction  of  the  costs,  he 
decamped :  and,  although  actively  pursued  after- 
wards, was  never  taken." 

"  When  a  man  tells  a  thundering  long  story," 

said  Garth,  "  there  is  only  one  reparation  he  can 

« 
make  to  the  company." 

"  What  is  that  ?"  asked  Chritty. 

"  To  sing  a  thundering  good  song,"  answered 
the  Captain, 

"  Come,   B ,   take  your  guitar,   and  make 

the  amende  honorable  for  your  story,"  said  the 
hermit. 

"  Take  a  glass  of  punch  first,"  said  Chritty. 

B took  the    required  advice,  the  required 
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punch,  and  the  required  guitar ;  and  by  the  aid  of 
one,  and  of  the  accompaniment  of  the  other,  he 
sang  the  following 

SONG. 

"  I  was  ta'en  in  early  life,  all  away  from  my  wife, 

Arrested  for  a  perjury-sworn  debt ; 
I  inquired  of  the  bum,   *  Why  to  take  me  do  ye 
come  ? 
For  I  never  owed  a  penny  piece  yet.' 
*  Bah ! '  said  the  bum,  *  d'ye  see,  you  must  come 
along  with  me, 
Here's  my  warrant, which  you'll  find  is  not  a  joke. 
And  then,    my  boy,   ye   know,   if  to  prison  ye 
should  go, 
Why,  they'll  teach  ye  how  to  eat,  drink,  and 
smoke. 

CHORUS. 

They'll  teach  ye  how  to  eat,  drink,  and  smoke.' 

*'  Now  in  prison  I  am,  with  a  purse  not  worth  a 
damn, 
Because,  ye  see,  there's  not  a  copper  in  it ; 
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From  the  end  of  my  cigar  I  am  not  very  far, 

And  I'm  looking  to  get  drunk  every  minute : 
If  you'll  order  in  the  meat,  I'll  soon  prove  that  I 
can  eat. 
Though  the  dish  should  be  a  pig  in  a  poke ; 
So  I  think  that  you'll  allow,  without  kicking  up  a 
row. 
That    I've    learn'd    how   to    eat,     drink,    and 
smoke. 

CHORUS. 

That    I've   learn'd    how    to    eat,    drink,    and 
smoke." 

"  Hurra!  Bravo!  Excellent!"  shouted  one  and 

all. 

The  shout  awakened  the  watchman,  who 
had  gone  to  sleep  in  the  gallery.  He  knocked 
at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  cried  the  company ;  and  Clog, 
the  one-armed  watchman,  came  in. 

''  You're  not  going  to  become  a  clog  upon 
our  amusement?"  asked  Chritty. 
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*'  By  no  means,"  said  Clog ;  "  but  what  are 
you  diinking,  gentlemen  ? " 

"  Brown  sherry  Bishop,"  replied  Chritty. 
"  Here,  take  a  glass." 

"  Do  you  know  where  they  make  the  best 
Bishop  ? "  asked  the  Hermit. 

"  At  the  Mitre  Tavern,  I  should  think," 
responded  the  Editor. 

"  Good  night,  gentlemen,"  said  Clog. 

"  Will    Mr.   B favour     us    with    a   toast 

after  his  song  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Hayne. 

"  Certainly.  I  give  you,  gentlemen,  the 
health  of  Sir  Edward." 

"  Sir  Edward  on  his  legs — Sir  Edward  on 
his  legs,"  shouted  the  assembly. 

Sir  Edward  rose. 

"  Sir  Edward's  on  his  pins,"  cried  Chritty. 

"  Then  we  shall  have  a  pointed  speech,"  said 
Garth. 

"  Remember,  Sir  Edward,  it's  of  no  use  to 
kick  against  the  pricks,"  added  the  Editor. 

Sir  Edward  took  no  notice,  but  began. 

"  Gentlemen, — I  thank    you   for  drinking  my 
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health.  I  assure  you  I  feel  the  compliment ; 
but  if  there  is  another  thing  which  I  feel  more 
acutely  than  the  compliment,  it  is  the  iniquity, 
the  inutility,  and  the  injustice  of  the  system  of 
imprisonment  for  debt. — (Cheers).  I  am  anxious 
to  make  one  or  two  observations  upon  the  story 
which  has  been  told  us  by  Mr.  B.  In  that 
anecdote  we  find  an  illustration  of  the  argument, 
that  neither  innocence  nor  honesty  can  be 
safe  in  a  country  where  the  person  can  be 
seized  at  pleasure  by  the  perjured  villain  or  the 
vindictive  foe — (Cheers) :  where,  upon  the  suit 
of  one  whose  oath  weighs  in  his  conscience  as  a 
feather,  an  honest  man  may  be  snatched  from 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  cast  into  a  gaol, 
where  virtue  has  no  stronghold  against  infamy, 
integrity  no  resistance  to  crune,  until  both  shall 
have  suffered  the  first  and  most  degrading  penalty 
of  the  law — that  which  commits  him  to  a  spung- 
ing-house  or  a  cell.  You  will  say,  gentlemen, 
that  such  an  outrage  can  be  punished,  and  that 
a  respectable  man  can  bail  himself,  and  defend 
his    action;    but,    supposing    the    punishment    to 
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follow,  it    does   not  counteract  the    effect  of  the 
arrest:    and     supposing    the    bail    to    be    given, 
and  the  perjured  prosecutor  to  run  off  between 
the    capture    and    the    trial,    what    remedy    has 
the    arrested    party,    except    the    consolation    of 
paying    such  costs  as  he  may  have    incurred    to- 
wards the  defence  ?     All  this    could  not  occur  if 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  were  not  at  stake ;  and 
yet,  under    the    present    system,    it    does    occur 
daily.     There  are  hosts  of  pettyfogging  lawyers, 
some  of  them  on  the  rolls,    some    of   them  not, 
who  live  by  hiring   men    to    swear  debts  against 
respectable  individuals,  and  paying    them    half-a- 
crown,  or  five  shillings,  for  each  act  of  perjury. 
The  sworn   debtor   decamps   as   soon  as  the  writ 
is  issued — the  lawyer    cannot    find    his    plaintiff- 
client;    but    he    goes    on  with    the    suit.       Such 
plans  can  be  upset,  if  the   opposing    parties  will 
take  the  trouble ;  but  in  some  cases  they  believe 
it  useless,  in  others  they  do  not  know  how,  and  in 
a  great  many,  to  buy  their  liberty  and  save  their 
credit,  they  pay  the  false-sworn  debt.     This,  gen- 
tlemen,   is  a  system  which  deserves    to  be,  nay, 
M  3 
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must  be,  exposed :  and  I  hope  that  some  amongst 
you  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  laying  it 
before  the  public.  Once  more,  gentlemen,  I 
thank  you  for  drinking  my  health." 

Sir  Edward  sat  down  amidst  the  enthusiastic 
cheering  of  the  whole  party. 

"  And  now,  Sir  Edward,  a  toast,"  cried  Cap- 
tain R . 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  I  shall 
toast  a  pretty  singer — a  fair  favourite  of  mine 
before  I  became  an  inmate  of  Denman's  Lodge, 
'  Miss  Sheriff:  " 

"  I'm  quite  willing  to  drink  '  Miss  Sheriff,' 
said  the  Editor,  "  but  1  hope  she  has  no 
officers." 

"  What  no  bum?"  said  Garth,  "  Hush,"  said 
Ha)me  ;  and  the  toast  was  drunk  with  applause. 

"  Talking  of  sheriffs'  officers  reminds  one  o 
Jews,"  was  the  remark  of  Mr.  J. ;  "  and  what  a 
number  there  are  in  the  prison !  How  is  it  to 
be  accounted  for  ?  '" 

"  Easily,"  said  the  Editor;  '^  they  come  here 
to  sin-agog,  like  Gilpin — 
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all  agog, 


To  dash  through  thick  and  thin.' 

Swear  to  made  up  schedules,  and  go  through 
the  court.'* 

"  Stuff,"  cried  Chritty.  "  Damn  the  Jews, 
and  long  life  to  the  turnkeys." 

"  A  strange  toast,"  said  Sir  Edward. 

"  And  therefore  I  sing  it,"  said  Chritty. 
"  Here  goes. 

SONG. 

"  Long  life  to  the  turnkeys  that  guard  the  King's 
Bench, 

They  will  lock  out  a  bum,  and  will  let  in  a 
wench ; 

They'll  be  civil  and  soft,  never  showing  con- 
tempt t'ye, 

And  chum  ye  a  chamber  as  soon  as  its  empty. 

"  First   Colwell  comes  up,    none  are  stronger  or 

tougher, 
And  when  he    has  done    bolting    on    pops   little 

Buffer; 
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It  is  bolting  I  say,  for  'tis  plain  to  a  dolt. 
When  the  turnkeys    have    finished  their  locking, 
they  bolt! 

"  Father   Harry's    the    next    on    the    uppermost 

key, 
And  the  devil  another  to  follow  up  *  he  ; ' 
To  the  lobby  below  doth  Joe  Newhold  levant. 
And  whenever  he  cuts  it  he  tips  you  a  Chant  I 

"  So  long  life  to  the    turnkeys  wherever  we  go. 
And    to    both    of   the  watchmen — Old   Clog  and 

young  Joe ; 
And  long  life  to  the  devil,  who's    sure,    by    the 

bye, 
To  take  all  the  turnkeys  whenever  they  die  ! " 

The  applause  which  followed  this  song  wa& 
interrupted  by  the  knocking  of  the  younger 
watchman  at  the  door. 

"  Joe,"  said  Chritty,  '*  we  were  just  saying 
that  you're  sure  to  go  to  heaven  for  your  good 
nature.     Will  you  have  a  glass  of  wine?" 
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•'  On  condition  you  don't  kick  up  such  a 
row,"  said  Joe,  as  he  drank  his  wine  and  de» 
parted. 

"  We  were    talking    of   sherifFs'-officers,"    said 

Captain  R ,  "  before  we  turned  to  turnkeys, 

and  then  we  passed  to  Jews.  When  I  was  tra- 
velKng  in  Germany,  I  heard  a  somewhat  curious 
anecdote  of  a  Jew  money-lender.  The  man  had 
accommodated  a  German  officer  with  a  sum  of 
money  upon  the  strength  of  a  bill.  He  had  tried 
the  officer  in  two  or  three  previous  instances,  and 
his  bills  had  always  been  regularly  taken  up. 
In  the  present  case,  however,  the  document  had 
become  due,  and  was,  from  some  untoward  cir- 
cumstance, unpaid.  The  Jew  took  no  account 
of  former  regularity,  but  began  to  be  unmer- 
ciful. He  threatened  proceedings.  The  officer 
was  enraged :  he  threatened  vengeance. 

"  A  few  days  after  the  *  falling  due,'  the  Jew,  as 
a  last  resource,  brought  the  bill  up  to  the  bar- 
racks, and  presented  it  to  the  officer,  who  bade 
him  sit  down,  locked  his  door,  and  drew  his 
sword. 
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**  *  Now/  said  he,  *  eat  that  bill  ;  eat  it,  or 
by  G —  I'll  run  you  through.' 

"  '  O  my  G— !  no !  O  no  !  O,  I'll  give  you  a 
receipt  in  full !' 

"  '  The  only  receipt  I  will  take,  shall  come 
from  your  Jew  stomach ;  you  shall  swallow  the 
bill!' 

**  The  bill,  for  want  of  a  remedy,  was  demo- 
lished. 

"  '  Now,'  said  the  officer,  *  go  5  I  never  in- 
tended to  cheat  you,  and  in  a  few  days  I  will 
send  you  the  money ;  but,  for  the  future,  never 
threaten  me  with  proceedings.' 

"  The  Jew  departed. 

"In  a  few  days  the  officer  received  his  pay, 
and  immediately  repairing  to  the  Jew,  he  gave 
him  the  amount  of  the  bill. 

"  Soon  after  he  stood  in  need  of  another  ac- 
commodation. He  went  again  to  the  Jew,  and 
tendered  him  another  bill. 

"  *  By  all  means,'  said  the  Jew  ;  '  you  shall 
have  the  money ;  suiFer  me  to  get  the  paper  for 
the  bill.' 
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"  The  Jew  turned  from  his  office  into  his 
house,  and  presently  returned  with  a  large  sUce 
of  plum-cake,  wdth  a  thin  piece  of  stamped  paper 
pasted  over  the  top. 

"  *  What  is  this  for?'    said  the  officer. 

"  '  Have  the  goodness  to  write.  Please  pay 
to  Jacob  Mendozi,  or  his  order,  the — ' 

"  '  Tut — tut,  man,  I  know  what  to  write ; 
but  why  have  you  put  the  stamp  on  the  cake  V 

"  *  Why,  if  you  recollect,  you  made  me  eat 
your  last  bill  ;  and  if  I  am  to  eat  the  next,  I 
would  at  least  have  it  palatable.  So  you  see  if 
I  find  the  cake,  you  cannot  refuse  to  furnish  the 
wme ! 

This  was  decided  to  be  both  an  original  and 
a  good  story,  and  the  company  laughed  aloud. 
The  watchman  tapped  at  the  door,  whispered 
through  the  keyhole,  "  Too  much  noise,  gentle- 
men," and  passed  on. 

Hayne  rose.  —  '*  I  have  lost  ten  pounds  at 
ecarte^""  said  he. 

*'  And  I  have  won  the  same  sum,"  said  the 
Captain,  who  had  been  playing  with  him. 
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"  Did  he  pay  you,  Captain  ?"  asked  Chritty. 

The  Captain  dedined  answering,  and  took  a 
glass  of  punch. 

The  dissolving  of  the  ecarte  game  was  the 
signal  for  drawing  round  the  table. 

"  I  hke  this,"  said  B ,  the  lyrist ;  "  this  is 

at  least  social ;  we  can  now  talk ;  Sir  Edward, 
what's  the  news?" 

*'  Bad — bad,"  said  Sir  Edward;  "  how  can  it 
be  otherwise  in  a  debtor's  jail?  Poor  Adams 
was  taken  out  to-day  by  a  wooden  habeas." 

"  A  wooden  habeas!"  said  Hayne ;  "  what  is 
that?" 

"  A  coffin — a  coffin,  to  be  sure  ! " 

"  Who  was  Mr.  Adams  ?"  inquired  the  lyrist. 

"  The  King's  Coroner,"  repHed  the  Baronet.  "  He 
had  the  right  of  holding  inquests  within  a  certain 
number  of  miles  of  the  King's  palace.  He  has 
been  a  prisoner  here  for  a  number  of  years,  re- 
ceiving his  salary,  and  doing  his  work  by  deputy. 
The  last  inquest  that  he  attended  personally  was 
held  on  the  body  of  Sellis,  the  servant  of  the  duke 
of  Cumberland.     He  was   even  then  a  prisoner, 
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and  went  out  to  his  duty  daily  by  habeas,  which 
cost  him  five  pounds  a  day." 

"  His  is  not  the  only  death  among  the  debtors," 
said  the  Hermit ;  "  an  old  man  died  to-day  in  the 
Rules,  who  has  been  a  long  while  mad,  or  at  least 
an  idiot." 

"  Mad !"  said  the  lyrist,  "  what!  can  a  madman 
be  confined  for  debt  ?  " 

"  Not  legally,  I  beheve,"  replied  Sir  Edward ; 
"  but  we  had,  for  a  considerable  time,  an  instance 
of  such  an  enormity  in  this  prison,  in  a  case  where 
an  insane  gentleman  was  not  only  imprisoned,  but 
had  his  keeper  with  him  until  the  time  of  his 
discharge." 

*'  Rascally  !"  said  Chritty  ;  "  but  not  altogether 
so  bad  that  madness,  as  the  cunning  that  is  occa- 
sionally practised  in  matters  of  imprisonment.  It 
is  not  long  since  we  had  a  man  here  under  these 
circumstances.  He  was  a  young  fellow,  who  had 
married  early  in  life  a  beautiful  wife,  to  whom  a 
merchant  took  a  fancy.  The  young  man  was  then 
unemployed  ;  the  merchant  took  him  into  his 
house,  and  made  him  his  traveller,  with  an  un- 
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limited  authority  over  the  funds  he  might  collect. 
When  he  returned  from  his  first  journey,  the 
merchant  charged  him  with  being  minus  thirty 
pounds;  arrested  liim  for  the  sum,  and  threw 
him  into  the  King's  Bench.  He  next  seduced 
his  wife,  and  is  living  with  her  now  in  open  pros- 
titution ;  the  husband  having  only  just  freed  him- 
self  by   means   of   the    Insolvent   Court.     Come 

B ,  sing  us  a  farewell  song." 

Whereat  the  lyrist  struck  up  as  follows  :  — 

A  DITTY. 

"  Rise,  rise,  it  is  time  to  be  going ; 

Quickly,  oh  quickly,  the  hours  have  sped ; 
After  the  wine  and  the  wit  have  been  flowing, 

Slumber  may  visit  the  prisoner's  bed. 
Our  creditors  sue,  and  their  law^^ers  impound  us, 
Our  absence  from  home  may  be  missed  with  a 
sigh; 
Strong  bars  may  confine,  and  high  walls  may  sur- 
round us. 
Still   Hope  sings    aloud,     'You'll    be    free    by 
and  by.' 
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CHORUS. 

Yes,    Hope   sings  aloud,    '  You'll    be   free   by 
and  by.' 

"  Rise,  rise,  we'll  away  to  our  chamber ; 

Its  colourless  wall,  and  its  curtainless  bed, 
We've    chang'd   them    for    others    that   well    we 
remember. 

Where  love  mov'd  around  us  with  hoKest  tread. 
What,  though  our  lovers  and  wives  have  departed. 

And  far  from  their  fathers  our  children  may  cry. 
Still  go  not,  my  boys,  to  your  beds  broken-hearted, 

For  Hope  sings  aloud,  '  You'll  be  free  by  and 

by.' 

CHORUS. 

Yes,   Hope    sings    aloud,    '  You'll   be    free   by 
and  by.'" 

The  prisoners  had  all  risen  up,  and  stood 
around  the  table  to  sing  the  chorus ;  some  of  them 
smiled,  as  if  to  keep  away  tears  ;  more  than  one 
actually  wept.  Sir  Edward  struck  the  table  with 
his  hand.     "  Heaven  send  we  be  free  by  and  by  ; 
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and  God  bless  the  hour.  I  have  been  some 
years  a  prisoner  ;  I  have  mixed  in  all  the  society 
which  the  Bench  has  offered ;  I  have  dined  with 
the  rich,  and  inquired  into  the  histories  of  the 
poor  :  but  in  either  extremes,  in  both  spheres  of 
misery — for  in  both  misery  may  truly  be  found — 
I  have  seen  and  learnt  nothing  that  has  not,  to 
my  mind  and  conviction,  powerfully  reproached 
the  law ;  nothing  that  has  not  appealed,  with 
strong  eloquence,  to  the  heart ;  nothing  that  has 
not  either  shocked  or  interested  the  feelings ; 
nothing  that  has  not  partaken  of  the  nature, 
either  of  virtue  or  depravity  :  and  both  tell,  in  the 
argument,  against  the  law. — Virtue,  because  why 
should  it  be  so  severely  punished? — Depravity, 
because  what  punishment  can  suffice  it  ? — or  why 
should  worth,  and  shame,  be  subject  to  the  same 
dire  vicissitude  ?     May   we    live,    gentlemen,    to 

realize  the  hope  which  Mr.  B has  given  us 

in  his  song — that  '  we  shall  be  free  by  and  by !' 
But  let  us  hope,  also,  that  we  may  be  free  in  com- 
mon with  all  debtors,  except  fraudulent  ones ; 
that  we  may  not  go  out,   to  return  hereafter  to 
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visit  friends  who  may  come  in  ;  but  that  liberty  may 
be  equally  our  friends'  perquisite  and  our  owti. 
Let  our  creditors  seize  upon  our  property,  if  they 
will ;  let  them  spread  desolation  around  our 
hearth  ;  let  them  devastate  our  homes ;  let  them 
even  sell  the  beds  upon  which  we  have  slept,  and 
turn  our  families  to  the  wind ;  but,  in  God's 
name,  let  them  go  no  farther :  let  them  leave  the 
man  at  liberty,  to  find  a  new  fold  for  his  scattered 
flock ;  to  follow  new  paths  of  industry,  or  fame ; 
to  mend  the  broken  reed,  and  retrieve  the  shat- 
tered finance  and  the  empty  purse ;  to  comfort 
wdth  his  presence  those  whom  poverty  and  mis- 
fortune have  overtaken  and  bowed  down  ;  and  to 
revive  vnth  his  energies  aU  the  hopes  that  have 
been  broken,  the  smiles  that  have  vanished,  and 
the  fortunes  that  have  fled.  The  husband's  arm 
to  the  wife,  the  father's  protection  to  the  childi'en, 
is  worth  more  than  all  this  world's  goods.  His 
presence  will  stay  sighs  and  tears,  and  his  labour 
will  restore  comfort.  May  the  time  soon  arrive 
when  he  cannot  be  taken  from  his  home ;  when 
liberty  shall  be  one  of  the  attributes  of  peace  ; 
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and  when  the  legislature  shall  have  frowned  upon, 
and  abolished,  the  system  of  Imprisonment  for 
Debt." 

With  the  above  sentiments,  in  which  we  cor- 
dially join,  terminate  our  first  Noctes.  Our 
second  \vi\\  be  found  to  be  of  a  very  different 
character. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

mems.  and   matters,   connected  with  the 
king's  bench, 


Which  are  here  put  "  out  of  place,"  in  order  to  complere  the 
Volume. 


Paramount  is  the  power  of  printers !  We 
believed  that  we  had,  at  least,  "  ample  room  and 
verge  enough"  for  another  chapter,  wherein  we 
might  have  wound  up  our  Second  Volume  with 
a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  an  illumination.  We 
were  mistaken.  A  note  from  the  compositor's 
office  tells  us  that  we  have  only  room  for  fifteen 
pages  ;  and  that  the  illumination,  which,  we  can 
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assure  the  reader  is  no  joke,  but  the  history  of  a 
joyful  and  bona  fide  lighting  of  lamps  and  "  waxed 
tapers,"  must  lend  lustre  to  some  convenient  niche 
in  our  Third  Volume.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  must 
fill  the  required  fifteen  pages  with  useful  and 
interesting  information  ;  and  we  have,  therefore, 
taken  at  random  a  few  "  Mems.  and  Matters  con- 
nected with  the  King's  Bench,"  which,  though 
as  our  head-line  hints,  they  be  somewhat  out  of 
place  here,  are  not  therefore  the  less  entertaining 
or  true. 

We  began  this  second  tome  with  an  account  of 
what  the  King's  Bench  is  at  the  present  writing ; 
suppose  we  conclude  it  wdth  an  account  of  what 
it  was,  in  structure  at  least,  previous  to  the  event 
which  involved  its  destruction  by  the  incendiarism 
of  the  mob. 

The  King's  Bench  Prison  was  burnt  by  the 
rioters  in  1780.  The  humane  and  philanthropic 
Howard  has  given  the  followdng  account  of  what 
it  was  previous  to  that  period. 

"  The  Prison,"  he  says,  "  was  part  of  old 
buildings,  part  of  new.     The  old  buildings  were 
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a  coffee-room,  just  within  the  gate ;  and  a  street, 
called  King  Street ;  on  the  right  hand  was  the 
tap-house,  and  four  houses  for  prisoners.  On  the 
left  side  of  the  street  was  a  chapel,  and  six  houses 
for  prisoners.  At  the  hither  end  of  the  four 
rooms,  on  the  ground  floor,  was  a  common 
kitchen,  much  too  small.  The  cook,  a  prisoner, 
had  a  room  over  it ;  these  houses  had  ground- 
rooms,  and  two  floors  of  chambers.  All  the  rooms 
fronting  King  Street,  and  the  whole  of  the  houses 
on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  were  for  master's 
side  debtors,  who  paid  for  each  room,  unfurnished, 
a  shilling  a  week.  The  back  part  of  the  left 
hand  row  was  the  common  side.  The  flrst 
room  on  the  ground  floor  they  called  their 
Court-room.  The  two  houses  at  the  further  end 
had  six  rooms  each,  for  crown  debtors  and  fines, 
and  were  called  Crown  Court.  At  the  further 
end  of  King  Street,  in  a  small  court,  enclosed 
fi"om  the  rest  of  the  yard,  was  a  building  called 
the  State  House,  consisting  of  ground  floors  and 
two  floors  of  chambers;  four  sizeable  rooms  on 
each  floor  ;  total,  twelve.     A  debtor  who  chose  to 

VOL.   II.  N 
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be  here,  paid  the  Marshal  from  eight  to  ten 
guineas  for  his  whole  time,  besides  a  shilling  a 
week,  hke  other  master 's-side  debtors. 

"  The  new  buildings  were,  first  a  house  at  the 
gate  for  the  turnkey.  The  chambers  were  very 
convenient,  and  were  let  to  a  prisoner,  who  paid 
a  very  high  rent.  But  the  principal  new  building 
was  at  the  further  end  of  the  yard;  the  two 
parts  of  it  formed  a  right  angle.  One  part  was 
four  houses,  with  four  ground  rooms  each,  and 
the  same  number  of  chambers  on  each  of  the 
three  floors  above ;  total  sixty-foui'.  The  rooms 
were  about  thirteen  feet  by  four,  and  about 
eight  feet  high. 

"  The  prison,"  he  continues,  "  is  well  supplied 
with  water.  Among  the  improvements  of  108 
new  rooms,  and  a  spacious  court,  they  should 
have  built  an  infirmary.  The  prison  was  so 
crowded  the  summer  of  1776,  that  a  prisoner 
paid  five  shilHngs  a  week  for  half  a  bed,  and 
many  lay  in  the  chapel.  In  that  year,  of  1004 
prisoners  and  their  wives,  about  two-thirds  slept 
in  the    ])rison." 
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From  the  account  of  Howard,  we  turn  to 
a  memorandum  made  by  tlie  late  amiable  Mr. 
Neild,  who  took  so  great  an  interest  during  his 
life-time  in  the  debtors'  prisons,  and  in  tlie  des- 
tiny of  their  inmates.  He  points  attention  to  an 
iniquitous  regulation  still  in  force,  by  which  per- 
sons claiming  to  be  on  the  poor-side  of  the  prison 
are  subject,  whatever  may  have  been  their  previous 
condition  in  life,  to  a  most  distressing  degradation. 
He  says, — 

"  Wlien  once  prisoners  are  admitted  on  the 
poor-side,  they  become  entitled  to  their  share 
of  all  charities,  bequests,  and  donations.  A  list 
of  them  ought  to  be  put  up  in  some  conspicuous 
part  of  the  prison.  Every  person,  as  soon  as  lie  is 
admitted  on  this  charity,  must  also  take  his  turn 
to  hold  the  hegging-hox  at  the  door,  which  pre- 
vents many  who  have  lived  in  respectable  situa- 
tions from  applying  for  relief  in  this  way.  Nay, 
there  are  instances  of  men  who  have  held  situa- 
tions in  the  army  and  navy,  respectable  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen,  (sunk  in  misfortune,  and 
abandoned  by  their  former  friends),  rather  than 
N  2 
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submit  to  this  degradation,  have  shut  themselves 
up  for  months  in  their  rooms,  arid  become  so 
emaciated  from  the  tuant  of  ivholesome  and  ne- 
cessary food,  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  those 
disorders  ivhich  ejided  in  their  death.'' 

The  perusal  of  Mr.  Neild's,  and  other  works 
on  the  debtors'  prisons,  has  led  us  into  some 
curious  discoveries  connected  with  their  conduct 
and  government  more  than  two  centuries  ago, 
associated  with  which  there  are  many  droll  and 
piquant  anecdotes.  Amongst  these,  in  our  re- 
searches into  the  history  of  the  King's  Bench, 
we  have  discovered  a  very  curious  account  of 
the  laxity  of  jurisdiction,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  rules  were  sometimes  granted,  in  a  letter 
from  Sir  I^ewis  Dy\"e,  from  France,  to  a  gentle- 
man in  England,  after  he  had  escaped  in  1648. 

Sir  Lewis  Dyve  was  first  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower ;  but  an  action  for  debt  ha\dng  been 
brought  against  him,  he  was  taken  before  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  at  Westminster.  He 
then  tells  that — 

"  From  the  King's  Bench  barre  I  was  imme- 
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diately  tiirn'd  over  to  be  a  prisoner  at  the  King's 
Bench,  ^\^thout  any  due  processe  or  forme  of  law 
*  *  *  *^  When  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  liad  discharged  himself  of  me  by  deliver- 
ing me  over  to  the  other  jailors,  I  was  by  them 
that  evening  brought  to  Sir  John  Lentall  (the 
marshal)  who  treated  me  with  much  civilitie ;  and 
having  (as  it  should  seeme)  understood  by  some 
who  had  long  kno\vn  me,  that  if  I  would  engage 
my  worde  unto  him  of  being  a  true  prisoner,  it 
would  hold  me  faster  than  all  the  locks  and 
guards  he  could  devise  to  put  upon  me,  he,  in 
a  very  generous  and  free  manner,  proposed  it 
unto  me,  telling  me  withal,  that  he  had  ever 
heard  me  esteemed  for  a  man  of  honour ;  so  as 
if  I  would  engage  my  worde,  he  would  esteem 
it  as  the  best  securitie  that  could  be  given  him. 
The  franknesse  of  his  proceeding  prevailed  with 
me  (I  must  confesse)  even  against  the  resolution 
I  had  taken,  not  to  bind  myself  up  by  my  word, 
which  I  yielded  neverthelesse  to  do,  being  over- 
come by  his  kindnesse,  and  so  I  parted  with 
him   for   that   night,  and    ivent    to   provide    me  a 
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lodgiJig  within  the  rules,  as  might  afford  me  best 
accommodation.'" 

Whilst  in  the  Rules,  however,  it  appeared  that 
Sir  Lewis  Dyves's  political  enemies  envied  his 
indulgence,  and  sought  to  get  him  committed  to 
the  "  common  jail  ; "  that  was,  to  have  him 
locked  within  the  walls.  In  this  they  seem  to 
have  succeeded ;    for  Sir  Lewis  narrates — 

**  The  next  morning  my  kinsman,  Sir  John 
Wake,  came  unto  me,  and  told  me  for  certame  that 
Sir  John  Lentall  had  received  an  order  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  remove  me  that  night  into 
the  common  jail.  I  desired  Sir  John  Wake  to  goe 
to  Sir  John  Lentall  for  me,  to  request  this  favour 
in  my  behalf — that  my  removal  might  be  sus- 
pended for  a  day  or  two,  until  I  might  be  able 
to  furnish  my  lodgings  with  bedding  and  other 
necessaries  fit  for  me ;  but  the  answer  I  received 
was  that  '  He  durst  not  doe  it  for  feare  of  the 
displeasure  of  the  House.' 

"  When  I  saw  there  was  no  remedie,  I  sent  to 
have  the  chamber  made  clean  and  aired  with  a 
good  fire,  as  there  was  good  cause ;  for  I  was  told 
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by  some  that  saw  it,  that  it  was  a  most  nastie  and 
filthie  room,  not  fit  for  a  clogge  to  lye  in.  Whilst 
this  preparation  was  making,  and  a  heap  of  coals 
which  lay  in  the  chamber  removing,  the  evening 
grew  on,  and  *  31//  fatall  houre  of  removing  to  a 
quick  burialL'  In  the  mean  time  I  bespoke 
supper,  and  invited  divers  gentlemen  of  my  ac- 
quaintance in  the  Rules  to  sup  w^ith  me,  to  take  a 
farewell  of  them,  not  knowing  when  I  should  have 
the  happinesse  to  see  them  again.  Foure  or  five 
were  pleased  to  come  to  me  to  afford  me  that  favour, 
all  of  them  much  lamenting  my  condition  ;  by  this 
meanes  there  was  a  necessitie  for  passing  to  and 
fro  out  of  my  lodging,  by  reason  my  supper  was 
dressed  abroad.  I  sent  for  wine,  and  disposed 
myself  to  be  merrie  with  my  friends,  not  imparting 
my  intentions  to  any  creature,  always  ha^dng  a 
watchfull  eye  whereupon  those  that  were  set  to 
guard  me  were  placed,  w^th  a  resolution  to  have 
forced  my  way  through  them,  if  there  had  been 
no  other  remedie.  But  the  darknesse  of  the  night 
favoured  my  attempt,  so  as  taking  the  nick  of  time 
when  supper  was  bringing   in,    I   slipt  from  my 
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companie,  and  got  out  of  the  gate  unespyed, 
conveying  myself  suddenlie  into  a  place  wliere  I 
knew  I  should  be  wellcome,  leaving  my  friends 
to  be  merrie  without  their  host." 

This  was  certainly  a  most  quiet  mode  of 
making  your  escape,  Sir  Lewis  Dyve  ;  but  had 
you  lived  in  these  days,  you  would  find  the  gate- 
way of  egressing  from  the  King's  Bench  rather 
formidable.  Besides,  you  do  not  mention  any 
sums  of  money  slipped  into  the  hands  of  the  turn- 
keys of  the  year  1648  ;  and  yet  we,  in  these  days 
of  moral  virtue,  must  suspect  you  of  bribery. 
However,  we  must  allow  that  yours  was  a  notable 
escape,  worth  recording ;  "  nothing  can  be  objected 
in  the  whole  progresse  thereof,  misbecomming  a 
man  of  honour  and  honestie." 

Crying  peace  and  all  honour  to  the  manes  and 
memory  of  Sir  Lewis  Dyve,  for  his  escape  and 
its  narration,  we  turn  from  it  to  other  topics  ;  and 
as  we  do  not  like  to  conclude  even  the  most 
unimportant  chapter  in  our  volume,  without  in- 
stancing some  moral  example  of  the  iniquity  of 
imprisonment  for  debt,  we  shall  furl  the  sails  of 
our  story  with  a  case  proving — 
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"  How  scarce  is  justice,  and  how  dear  is  law." 

Proving,  too,  liow  the  creditor's  money  is  squan- 
dered by  the  very  means  which  he  takes  to  recover 
it ;  and  how  the  debtor's  purse  is  hghtened  of  its 
Kttle  load,  without  an  atom  of  advantage  accruing 
to  his  persecutors.     Here  is  the  case. 

A  foreign  gentleman,  in  the  silk-trade,  was 
arrested  by  his  own  servant,  the  day  he  had  made 
an  appHcation  to  the  Lord  Mayor  to  have  the 
said  servant  taken  before  his  lordship  for  em- 
bezzlement of  money. 

Being  brought  into  the  Bench  Prison,  the  agent 
of  an  attorney  offered  to  bail  him  out,  for  the  sum 
of  tw^elve  pounds ;  upon  which  the  deponent  paid 
down  directly  eight  pounds.  The  day  after,  the 
said  agent  told  him,  that  as  he,  the  deponent, 
had  not  previously  succeeded  in  justifying,  he 
was  obliged  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  opposing 
party,  or  plaintiff.  To  meet  these  said  costs,  the 
deponent  was  obliged  to  pay  him  directly  seven 
pounds,  before  he,  the  said  attorney  and  agent, 
or  he  was  both,  would  give  notice  of  bail.  After 
his  fifteen  pounds  were  gone,  the  agent  and  attor- 
ney was  not  any  more  seen  or  heard  of. 
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Then  the    deponent    had    recourse    to   another 

party,  Mr.  S ,  whom  lie  found  in  the  lobby 

of  the  prison,  and  to  whom  he  agreed  to  pay 
twelve  pounds  to  justify  for  him.  He  paid  him 
effectually  the  twelve  pounds,  and  eight  more  for 
the  costs  of  the  plaintiff  in  opposing  the  justi- 
fication of  bail.     Deponent  does  not  complain  of 

Mr.  S ,  who  fulfilled  with  him  his  agreement ; 

but,  in  reality,  to  extricate  himself  from  prison 
for  a  false  debt  of  eighty  pounds,  and  for  which 
the  plaintiff  has  been  since  condemned  to  eight 
or  nine  months'  imprisonment,  for  an  embezzle- 
ment, deponent  paid — 

£     s.    d. 
To    his     own     attorney    before     sur- 
rendering     15     0     0 

Expenses  of  bonds,  lock-up-house,  &c.  10  0  0 
Swindled  by  the  agent  and   attorney     15     0     0 

To  Mr.   S for  justifying  bail      .     12     0     0 

Expenses  to  the  opposing  attorney  .  8  0  0 
Forty-two  days'  imprisonment,  at  4/. 

per  week 24     0     0 

Gate  fees,    compliments  to  tiu'nkeys, 

&c 3     0     0 


Total     ...     £87     0     0 
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'•'  I  could  not,"  says  the  gentleman,  '^  get  a 
room  at  first,  and  was  at  the  coffee-house  during 
two  weeks,  where,  without  any  wine,  I  paid 
about  ten  shillings  a-day ;  and  when  I  got  a 
room,  I  paid  for  it  1/.  10^.  per  week.  My 
calculation,  therefore,  of  4/.  per  week  on  the 
whole  of  my  confinement  is  certainly  under  the 
mark. 
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